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^^ Ar^ ^ PREFA CE. 

It is right 131 warn the reader not to expect in the pre- 
sent Memoir anyrepetition of the lofty praise so generally 
bestowed on the genius, talents, or the amiability eren, 
y' of the late Emperor of the French. Historical roman- 
ces in &yonr of Napoleon may be seen in a thousand 
Yolnmes, and mnst not be sought for in a work, the 
avowed object of which, howerer iiw^j contended for, 
is to dispel the rery delusions excited by so many fiibles, 
and to place an historical character, diyested of the &Ise 
halo that eyents and party zeal haye cast around it,' on 
a Mr pedestal of historical truth. / 

If he who would write for the many, must, as we often 
hear it said, write in accordance with the yiews of the \ 
many, then will this book haye little popularity to antici- 
pate ; for the author is perfectly c<mscious that he writes / 
against a strong current of adyerse opinion, and cannot ' 
expect the support of any party, properly so considered. 



VUl PEEPACE. 

Those who conquered Napoleon will naturally feel dis- 
posed to uphold his greatness, in order to enhance the 
merit of their victory ; and those who lauded the power 
and genius of our former adversary in such lofty style, 
must, for the sake of consistency, persevere in the same 
strain. He can, therefore, expect a fair trial from those 
only who may look upon the question here started as one 
independent altogether of party views, and fairly open to 
historical inquiry. 

The author admits, with regret indeed, that the opi- 
nion of distinguished writers in our own language can 
be quoted against the views advocated in this Memoir. 
But he looks upon the question at issue, as one that 
must be decided by evidence, and not by the mere 
authority of names, however high they may deservedly 
rank in public estimation ; and he believes that he has 
had access to information which his predecessors over- 
looked, or which was not accessible at the time when 
they wrote. As the last in the list, he enjoyed the 
additional advantage of having the works of Scott, 
Lockhart, Hazlitt, and Alison before him, when he 
composed his own ; and it was impossible, while en- 
gaged in his task, not to profit by the labours of such 
writers, however much he might difier from the conclu- 
sions at which they arrive. 

Though the authorof this Memoir has had opportunities 
of seeing a number of private journals and unpublished 
documents, and has conversed with many persons engag- 
ed in the great events which he has here endeavoured to 
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describe, he is bound to coofess that Ae present work 
is mainly fonnded on print 
n^w in one shape 0* * *^^ ftf**^'' JaBf-haioxm^jh^^jmaA^. 
He has made no historical discovery, an d franklr ^^awa 
his conviction that none reinainfl_to_bfl__inadg * The 
leading events of the period of which he speaks* are 
known to aU ; but he certainly believes that he has had 
the means of placing those which come within the scope 
of his subject, in a clearer and more accurate point of 
view ; and if he has done justice to his cause, and to the 
opportunities he possessed, thej should appear in alight 
which must greatly change the inferences usually drawn 
from them. Properly searched, the mass of printed 
evidence before the- world, contains ample materials for 
an accurate history of the earth-shaking events that 
marked the concluding years of the last and the begin* 
ning of the present century ; the difficulty is to extract 
the golden particles of truth from l^e enormous amount 
of dross in which they are mixed up. And if the psesent 
writer lays stress, on the verbal information he has re- 
ceived, on the many conversations he has held with 
persons engaged in the scenes described, it is because he 
believes that such information tends to give the proper 
tone, life, and spirit, to the dead matter derived solely 
from printed books. 

With the exception of Napoleon and Murat, the author 
has seen nearly all the leading men named in his work ; 
and though he can lay no stress on the few words ad- 
dressed by Kings, Emperors, and Marshals, to an 

a2 
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officer of humble rank at public lerees or presentations; 
he certainly thinks that the mere circumstance of 
having seen the actors, has facilitated the task of de- 
scribing the actions in which thej were engaged. 

It may possibly be asserted, and has already been so 
indeed, that the views here maintained originate in 
English prejudice ; but those who are at all acquainted 
with the opinions of the time, must know that our 
national prejudices now run in the opposite direction, 
and so completely in favour of the late Emperor of the 
French, that many seek even a reputation for liberality 
in lauding our fallen enemy: such persons^forgetting 
altogether, that his very fall removed him from the 
hostile ranks, made him the property of history ; and 
that he can only be overrated or undervalued at the 
expense of the philosophy which teaches by example. 
We shall no doubt be told, and with the self-satisfied air 
which generally accompanies such speeches, ** that Napo^ 
icon was no fool : " and this may be perfectly true ; but 
those who deal in such sayings should not overlook the 
fact, that it is very possible to be "no fool," and still 
to stand a thousand degrees lower in the scale of intel- 
lect, than the high pinnacle of genius on which so many 
writers strive to place the late Emperor of the French. 

Liberal criticism has not waited for the publication 
of the present work to assail the author : and as it has 
been said, so it will be said again, that he writes from 
personal hatred and antipathy to Napoleon. It so hap- 
pens, however, that he never saw Napoleon, and was 
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never injured by him, nor bj any of his satellites : he 
can say with Tacitos, " Mihi Oalba, Otho, ViuUws, nee 
beneficio, nee injuria cogniti;*' and he frankly arows that 
he does not understand how personal enmity can be 
entertained against a purely historical character* and 
where there is in fact no person to hate. Hatred and 
antipathy can only eidst by being concentrated on some 
distinct and tangible object, and can neither be ex- 
cited nor maintained by a shadow and a name. 

" Produce the urn that Hannibal contains, 
And weigh the mighty dost that yet remaini,** 

and then tell us what personal enmity the most zealous 
admirer of Rome can awaken in his breast, at the 
sight of what was once the great victor of Gannse and 
of Thrasymene. Those who know the writer, know 
besides that if he had allowed personal feelings to 
influence any part of his work, he must necessarily have 
joined the numerous assailants of the Liverpool govern- 
ment : but he had nothing to do here with individual 
grievances^ however nearly they may affect his own 
interest ; he had only to speak of the line of policy pur- 
sued by the country during the war, and believing that 
policy to have been great, just, and noble^ he has spoken 
of it accordingly. 

The larger portion of the present Memoir had ahready 
passed through the press, when the first three volumes 
of M. Thiers* Hiitory of tAe Consulate and the Empire 
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reached Edinburgh ; and as the book adroGates yiews 
diametricallj opposed to those maintained in these 
pages, and may derive weight from the position of the 
author, it behoves us to show that no reliance can be 
placed upon its accuracj, and that none of our state- 
ments can therefore be shaken by its contents. We 
readily exonerate M. Thiers from aU intention to de- 
ceive, and willingly give him the benefit of any excuse 
which may be made in his favour ; but must still main- 
tain our position, that no reliance whatever can be 
placed on his work. 

We are as conscious as any can be, that no history 
written by merely mortal hands will be entirely free 
from error ; but independently of the number of errors 
which may render any work unworthy of credit, there are 
some errors of a character which must always produce 
that effect, even when less numerous than in the work 
of which we are speaking. Passing over the want of 
knowledge M. Thiers displays of English institutions, 
of English character, manners, and feelings, we proceed 
at once to a statement of facets, sufficient, we hope, to 
establish the severe censure here passed upon his work. 

The pride which the French peot)le may justly feel 
in the events of the campaign of Marengo, would, it 
might be thought, have induced the historian to seek 
for accurate information respecting its details. These 
are now easily accessible ; but instead of using them, 
M. Thiers has thought proper to overlook them, and to 
repeat a romance which those who are acquainted with 
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tlie military literstore of Fnaee* know to lost upon • 
very discreditable foigerj. 

AU wbo are familiar with the histories and biographies 
of Napoleon, will know that the gain of the battle of 
Marengo is ascribed to an " oblique retreat," a throw- 
ing back of the left of the right wing by an echellon 
moyement, of which the Tillage of Castel-Ceriol became 
the piyot. The absolute extraragance of supposing sneh 
a moyement practicable, when the situation of the parties 
is considered, cannot be detailed here, nor is it neces* 
sary ; we are only recalling the fact, that all accounts 
of the battle represent it as haying been made. M. 
Thiers follows his predecessors, and only surpasses them 
in the glowing colours with which he describes the con- 
ception of this brilliant moyement flashing on the mind 
of the First Consul, and its prompt and gallant exeon* 
tion by the troops. And yet it was neyer thought of till 
fsoe years after the battle had been fought I 

The flEu^t is this : Napoleon wishing, about the year 
1803, to haye a detailed account of hia most brilliant 
yictory published, caused materials for the work to be 
collected. The General and Staff-Officers were con- 
suited* and the Field-Officers who had commanded 
regiments in the action were ordered to Paris for the 
purpose of being examined. Two German statements 
of no particular yalue, the one contained in The EuKHh 
pe<m Annals^ the other in the New Bellona, were also 
taken to hand ; and with these materials the work pro- 
ceeded. Count de Castres was employed to draw the 
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plans, Colonel Vallonge wrote the text, and when the 
whole was completed, Berthier, who afterwards lent his 
name to the book, submitted it to the Chief Consul. It 
was returned with an endless number of alterations, and 
had to be worked over again ; for the Consul desired 
that the retreat, which was stiU a direct one, should be 
described as having been made by ^^ alternate batta- 
lions," though the testimony of all the officers declared, 
that the battalions, reduced to half their number, were 
falling back in utter confusion, one only being in condi- 
tion to obey the orders of General Lasne. 

The chief however had to be obeyed : and when the 
work was finished to the Consul's satisfaction^ it was 
prepared for publication. Napoleon in the meantime 
had been crowned King of Italy, and was about to hold 
a review at Marengo, a circumstance which suggested 
to Berthier the idea of presenting him with a copy of 
the book on the very battle-field itself. Two were 
accordingly sent to Milan, and submitted to the Empe- 
ror : but a change had come over the Imperial dream : 
the direct retreat across the plain was now far too simple 
a movement, and the grand conception of the " oblique 
retreat" — movement de conversion — ^was then determined 
upon. And after various changes, which cannot be de- 
tailed here, the work so altered was published to the 
world under the title of Relation de la Bataille de Ma^ 
rengo, par le General Berthier, Napoleon fearing, no 
doubt, that chance might cause this piece of historical 
forgery to be divulged, gave orders that the printed 
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copies of the first yersion, only fire in nnmber, ahonld be 
destroyed, the tjpes broken up, the plates groond down* 
and the written document bnmed. Colonel Muriel suo* 
ceeded howerer in saving a copy ; and in 1828» the whole 
transaction here briefly related was published in the 
fourth Tolume of the Memorial du DSpdt Oeniral de la 
Ouerre. As M. Thiers deviates in a slight particular 
firom Berikier's Eelatum, the uncharitable will suspect 
that he knows the publication here mentioned ; and the 
reader who looks for truth in the pages of history* may 
possibly think that he ought to have known it. 

Nor is this the only mistake the author has committed 
in merely describing the campaign of Marengo. He 
speaks of the Austrian army as 36>000 or 40,000 strong 
in the battle, whereas it is well known that they were 
less than 30,000. The returns, together with a dear 
and admirable account of the action, are given in 
the Austrian Military Journal for 1823, a work pub- 
lished by authority, and admitted by all parties in Qer- 
many to be distinguished for the most scrupulous truth 
and accuracy. The historian who attempts to describe 
the great wars that arose out of the French Revolution, 
without consulting so valuable a source of information, 
will not be entitled to claim much credit from the un- 
biassed reader. 

Having shown some of M. Thiers' errors* let us now 
give a specimen of what many will think his brilliant 
imagination. 

Among the English gentlemen who visited Paris 
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during the brief interyal of peace, obtained for the world 
bj the Treaty of Amiens, was the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. Like others, he was presented at the 
Tuileries, and very politely received by the Chief 
Consul, who addressed him in the most flattering terms. 
But as the English statesman is known to have been a 
man of genius, talents, and influence, it became neces- 
sary to show how well the Consul could appreciate such 
merit ; and M. Thiers therefore establishes an immediate 
friendship between Napoleon and the leader of the 
English Opposition. " The First Consul," says the 
historian, ''set all etiquette aside with this generous 
stranger, introduced him to his family circle, held many 
long and interesting conversations with him, and seemed 
desirous of making, in his person, the conquest of the 
whole English nation.'' After a good deal more in the 
same style, we find the First Consul conducting Mr 
Fox to the exhibition of French Industry, which enables 
M. Thiers to give us the following anecdote : — " In the 
midst of the attention of which he was the object, Mr 
Fox gave way to a sally that does honour to the wit as 
well as to the sentiments of that noble person ; and shows 
that with him justice to France was fully compatible 
with the most sensitive feeling of patriotism* In one of 
the saloons of the Louvre stood a large and beautiful 
terrestrial globe destined for the Chief Consul, and very 
skilfully constructed. One of the persons in the suite, 
taming it round, and placing his hand on the British 
Islands, observed rather awkwardly that ' England occu* 
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pied a very small space on the map of the world. ' ' Tes* ' 
replied Fox with yiTacitj, ' it is in that small island 
that all the English are bom, and there also thej all 
wish to die ; but while thej lire,' he continued, extend- 
ing his arms round the two oceans and the Indies, 'thej 
fill the globe bj their might.' " 

Now, unfortunately for the author of the ContulaU 
and the Empire, there is not one syllable of truth in 
this whole story. M. Thiers has allowed himself to be 
shamefully imposed upon ; and must know little of 
English character, or he would not hare been so ready 
to believe that an English gentleman, accustomed to the 
best society in Europe, would be guilty of so foolish a rho- 
domontade before the chief magistrate of a great nation, 
a man for whose talents M. Thiers says that he enter- 
tained the highest admiration. At page 505 of the 
" Mission to the Court of Vienna,'' Mr Adair gires ex- 
tracts from the journals of Mr Fox and General Fitz- 
Patrick, as well as a letter from Mrs Fox ; and in all these 
it is distinctly stated that Mr Fox only saw the Chief 
Consul three times ; once at the public ley^e, again at a 
large dinner party, when 200 guests were present, and a 
third time at this very exhibition of French Industry, 
where, unfortunately for M. Thiers' anecdote, Napoleon 
d^ not take the least notice of him, Mr Adair, who was 
in company with Mr Fox for several hours every day 
during the period of this visit, fully confirms the account. 

Speaking of the presentation at the Tuileries, Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick says, '' The Consul addressed him," — 
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Mr Fox, — " in a speech evidently prepared, which he 
was some time in delivering, and apparently anxious not 
to forget any part of it." We purposely quote the 
words, as they confirm other statements to the same 
effect contained in this Memoir. 

That the victories achieved by the British can form no 
pleasant sutgect for literary composition to M. Thiers, 
we readily admit : we honour, and highly too, the patri- 
otic feelings which make an author mourn the disasters 
sustained by his country's arms ; but we can make 
no allowance for the historian who permits such senti- 
ments, however creditable, to influence any statement of 
facts. History is stem and unyielding, sanctions no 
discolouring of the events which are its property, to 
soothe or gratify national predilections, and demands 
truth as the sole foundation on which sorrow or exults* 
tion can be indulged. M. Thiers acts differently, and 
shows either want of candour or of knowledge, when 
speaking of the actions fought against the British ; and 
history can excuse neither the one nor the other : for 
though the historian need be neither a naval nor a 
military tactician, there is a certain degree of common- 
place and very easily acquired knowledge indispensably 
necessary to all who would describe the events of war. 
Two instances of this deficiency will show the spirit in 
which the Consulate and the Umpire is written. 

In his account of the British preparations for the 
battle fought in the Straits of Gibraltar, M. Thiers 
makes Sir James Saumarez, who is described as being 
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acharnk^ supply the ships of war with fornaces for heat* 
ing shot ; and actuallj makes the Superb fire red-hot 
shot during the action. Here again the historian hat 
allowed himself to be imposed upon, and rather easily 
indeed ; for an j midshipman could hare tdd him that 
red-hot shot had never yet been used, or attempted to 
be used, in naval warfare. 

In speaking of the landing in Egypt,— one of the 
most gallant actions ever performed, — M. Thiers tells 
us that the English soldiers were Iftying down in the 
bottom of the boats — couches dans U fomd des chahupes 
— ^while the sailors were rowing. That such an arrange- 
ment would have been desirable cannot be doubted, for 
it would have afforded some slight shelter to the men, 
who, sitting motionless on the benches, were fully ex- 
posed to all the fury of the French shot poured upon 
them during their long and slow advance to the shore. 
But a very little reflection, especially when reclining on 
a S0&, must have shown that it was totally impracticable 
with any conceivable number of boats and rowers ; un- 
less we suppose the soldiers to have been packed into 
the boats, tier above tier : no pleasant position at any 
time we should think, and least of all to men encum- 
bered with arms, knapsacks, and accoutrements. The 
description of the combat fought on the landing, borders 
ahnost on the ludicrous, and is very unjust to M. Thiers* 
countrymen, who acted on this, as on every occasion, 
with 8oldier«*like skill and gallantry ; whereas the his- 
torian, wishing no doubt to enhance their merit, makes 
them behave in a very foolish manner. 
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It would much exceed the limits of a prefetce, were 
we to point out the many errors contained in the pub- 
lished part of M. Thiers* work ; we have onlj given 
specimens : and though it now signifies little, nothing 
indeed, how the battle of Marengo was gained, in what 
manner the naval combat in the Straits of Gibraltar was 
fought, or the landing in Egypt effected, — it signifies a 
great deal to all who value the knowledge which history 
imparts, that its stream should remain clear and trans- 
parent, free from the errors by which passion so often 
strives to darken its course. 

The tone in which his book is written has, we fear, 
deprived M. Thiers of an opportunity of effecting a 
really great object. He possesses vast influence over the 
minds of a large portion of his countrymen, and might 
have used it in a noble cause. It was in his power to 
allay — to have done a great deal at least towards allay- 
ing — ^the worthless and malignant spirit of hostility so 
generally fostered in France against this country. Hi$ 
voice would have been heard ; and he might therefore 
have held up to universal scorn and contempt the wretch- 
ed and ignoble falsehoods circulated against England, 
and which find belief from the boldness of continued 
and uncontradicted assertion. 

As a statesman who has held the highest post in the 
councils of France, he must know, that from the moment 
the war ceased, we ceased in this country to feel the 
slightest enmity against our former adversaries : colo- 
nial empires conquered at vast sacrifices were resigned, 
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in hopes of establishing a lasting and cordial amity be- 
tween the nations ; nor has any effort been wanting on 
this side of the water, to awaken the same feeling of 
good-will towards ancient foes, that we haye never 
ceased to feel since arms were laid aside. The French 
are natnrallj a generoas people, at least easily excited 
to generous emotions, and would readily reciprocate 
sentiments of friendship were they conrinced that snch 
were entertained in their fayour. M. Thiers might 
have done much towards convincing them of this ; and 
instead of rekindling hateful passions by means that 
none will ever praise, might have aided in reconciling 
the two most influential nations in Europe, secured a 
long and lasting period of peace and confidence to the 
world, and founded a just title to the gratitude of both 
countries. And many will think that there was more 
glory to be acquired by such conduct, than by writing an 
additional romance in favour of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Of the French literature bearing on the history of the 
period comprised within the limits of this Memoir, it is 
impossible to give any detailed account here. None of 
the cloud of works of which it is composed, can be im- 
plicitly relied upon, — ^the greater number, indeed, are 
totally worthless : but cautiously used, many will fur- 
nish good information ; though even the best must be 
weighed by the political views and bias of the writers. 
On military subjects, the Spectateur Militaire and the 
Journal des Sciences Militaires must be consulted ; for 
military literature has of late made considerable pro- 
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gress in France, and both works now frequently contain 
articles of great merit. Bignon and Capefigue famish 
a number of authentic and highly important documents ; 
and the last-named writer has, notwithstanding his 
strange and affected style, given us by far the ablest 
and most interesting French history of the Consular 
and Imperial regime yet published. 

In the present Memoir, the author has endeayonred 
to balance the exaggerations of French writers, by the 
more dispassionate statements of the Germans. The 
latter have, indeed, no general history of Napoleon or 
his time that has yet taken any station in literature ; 
but they have a great variety of memoirs relating to 
particular periods and events, personal narratives, de- 
scriptions of campaigns, battles, and negotiations ; and 
their periodical publications, such as the Minerva, Pal- 
las, Fo8seU*8 AnnaUn^ and others, are full of explana- 
tions, statements, and documents, of the greatest inter- 
est and importance. As a general guide, the author 
has often followed Die Chronick des 19*®»* Jarhundreds 
by Bredow and Venturini. He has also, as stated in the 
proper place, derived great benefit from the works of the 
late General Clausewitz ; but he thinks it due to him- 
self to say, that he had already published three brief 
sketches of the campaigns of Moscow and Waterloo, the 
last of which, entitled " Strategical Examination of the 
Campaign of Waterloo/' appeared in print a year before 
the Prussian General's account of the same events had 
been given to the world. The general outline of the 
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▼lews contained in the original sketches, are still re- 
tained here ; many agree with those eipressed bj ClaYise* 
witz ; and the reader may veil beliere that it is grati- 
fying to anj writer to find his opinions supported by 
the authority of such a man. 

The Military Journals also form Taluable sources of 
history. The three Berlin Journals occasionally quoted 
in this Memoir, are conducted by the oiBcers of Head- 
Quarter Staff, stationed at Berlin ; and the editorship 
of the Austrian Military Journal is, in ftct» a Goyem- 
ment appointment : the statements of all of them are 
receired in Germany as perfectly authentic, and may be 
most fully relied upon. The influence and wide circu* 
lation of these Journals, the ability for which their con- 
tents are distinguished, and the gentleman-like tone in 
which they are written, giro clear proof of the high 
degree of intelligence which now pervades the members 
of the military profession in Germany. 

The contents of these Military Journals, down to 1838, 
are ably classed in V<m Gironcourfs Beperiorium^ pub- 
lished in that year at Cassel ; but the task of tracmg 
out information through the enormous mass of what has 
been written in other works, on the period of which we 
are speaking, is certainly attended with some difficulty. 
And the Author of this Memoir would hare been greatly 
at a loss, had not the Director of the Royal Library at 
Berlin very politely given him access to the interior of 
that Library, where the admirable arrangement and clas- 
sification of the books, enabled him to see at once what 
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had been written on different periods, and to take a 
cursory view of the works : those which ^e deemed of 
consequence, being afterwards submitted to him for more 
minute inspection. What use he has made of these 
advantages, it is now for the reader to decide. 

It remains to be added, that the present Memoir, as 
originallj written, contained the Rise as well as the Fall 
of Napoleon ; but having greatly exceeded the limits 
which the Author had proposed to himself, he thought 
it best to cancel the First Volumes, and compress the 
earlier part of the history in what now forms the Intro- 
ductory Book. 



St Bebnasb's Csescent, ^ 
Edinbubgh, May 1845. J 
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INTRODUCTORY BOOK. 
THE ASCENT TO POWER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FAMILT OF BONAPABTB : NAPOLEON'b BARLT LIFE 
ASJ> EABLT BBBTICEB. 

As Napoleon rose from humble rank to the loftj station 
which he held at the period when this Memoir opens, it 
will be right to introduce the history of his hU bj a 
brief sketch of his ascent to power, and of the great 
events that phtced him on the throne. Justice to the 
views adyocated in these pages compels us to show, as 
far as narrow limits permit, that there is no inconsis- 
tency between Bonaparte in prosperity and Napoleon in 
adversity, — ^between the victorious commander of early 
days elevated to empire on the storm-raised tide of a 
mighty revolution, and the haughty sovereign of later 
years holding boundless sway over prostrate nations, 
and falling from his high estate to end a captive exile on 
a distant island. The character and conduct displayed 
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are the same from first to last ; the result of altered cir- 
cumstances constitutes the only difference. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom at Ajaccio in Corsica, 
on the 15th August 1769, the very year in which the 
island was annexed to France, and two months after the 
Battle of Ponte-Novo, the last in which the island 
patriots attempted to face the invaders. The unjust 
subjugation of his native land was thus the first sight 
on which the future conqueror of so many realms 
opened his infant eyes. Napoleon was the second son of 
Charles Bonaparte, an advocate of some reputation, and 
of Letizia Ramolini, a lady of great beauty and strength 
of character. He had four brothers, Joseph, Lucien, 
Louis, and Jerome ; and three sisters, Eliza, Caroline, 
and Pauline. 

The name of Bonaparte is already found in Italian 
records of the fourteenth century, and appears to have 
belonged to families of rank and respectability. Accord- 
ing to most historians, the ancestors of Napoleon settled 
in Corsica in the fifteenth century ; having, as Gibellines, 
been expelled from Florence during the civil wars of 
that period. There is nothing improbable in this state- 
ment ; but as it rests on no authority, the writer of the 
present Memoir, following authentic documents, is more • 
disposed to trace the Corsican. family to Spanish than 
Italian extraction : for it appears that a family of the 
name arriving, some say from Provence, others from 
Genoa, settled in the Balearic Islands, as early as the 
thirteenth century. They were always considered as 
belonging to the best families of Majorca, whence Don 
Hugo Bonaparte emigrated to Corsica, where, in 1411, 
he became President of the Council.* But whether of 

* See Appendix. 
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Spanish or Italian origin, thej alwajs ntnked with the 
gentry of Corsica, though evidently rery poor ; as we 
find from a letter of Charles Bonaparte to the Minister 
of War, that he was unahle to pay for the education of 
his third son, for whom he solicits free admission to the 
College of Brienne. The various attempts made, by so 
many writers, to give Napoleon a high and noble pedi- 
gree, to connect him even with the Imperial house of 
Comena, must be looked upon as complete failures : had 
there been any foundation for these reports, the proofs 
could easily have been established at a time when all 
the archives of Europe were at his command, and when 
thousands, in every country, vied in efforts to attract 
the favourable notice of the all-powerful dispenser of 
rank, wealth, and honours. 

Hazlitts reckons among the distinguished ancestors 
of Napoleon, Jacobo Bonaparte, the author of a ** much 
esteemed narrative of the sacking of Rome by the Im- 
perial army, in 1527 ;" and which contains an elaborate 
genealogy of the family of Bonaparte. '* This piece," 
says Hazlitts, *' has been ascribed to Guicciardini, and 
is inserted by him in his History of Italy." Now the 
fact is, that Jacobo Bonaparte is an obscure and un- 
known plagiarist, who printed as his own work the 
second book of ** II Sacco di Boma, descritto in duo 
lAbriDa Francesco ^r^icciardtnt," as proved in the second 
edition of the work, printed at Cologne in 1758. These 
trifles would not deserve a single line of notice or refu- 
tation, were it not right to show how readily even men 
of talents have recorded, without examination, whatever 
was intended to extol Napoleon : not perceiving in their 
zeal how often these efforts had a different effect when 
justly interpreted. 

In his tenth year, the young Napoleon was admitted 
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to the Bojal Military School of Brienne, and passed 
on, in his. fifteenth, to the Military Academy at Paris : 
two years afterwards he obtained a commission as second 
lieutenant in the artillery regiment of La Fere. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the junior 
officers of engineers and artillery mostly embraced the 
popular party. Though men of noble birth, .they did 
not, in general, belong to the haute noblesse : few emi- 
grated, therefore ; and Napoleon remained, like most of 
his comrades, attached to his corps, and shared in the 
rapid promotion occasioned by the emigration of so 
many officers of rank. The circumstance of the officers 
of the scientific branches of the service having adhered 
to the Revolutionary cause, proved of incalculable advan- 
tage to the French armies ; for no zeal, gallantry, and 
enthusiasm, could have supplied the want of the profes- 
sional knowledge indispensable for the effectual perform- 
ance of artillery and engineer duty : and the French 
troops were, from the first, well supplied with officers 
of both services. 

Biographers have left the next period of Napoleon's 
history in some obscurity ; but we find him in 'Corsica, 
and taking part against Paoli, when the latter, shocked 
by the excesses of the Reign of Terror, unfurled the 
standard of independence. The French party were at 
first unsuccessful, j^nd Napoleon was obliged to fly the 
island. On his return to France, he settled his mother 
and sisters in a residence near Marseilles, and then pro- 
ceeded to Paris, to seek employment and preferment. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the French* 
Revolution was at the very height of its sanguinary 
career. This great convulsion, the consequences of 
which will be seen and felt as long as the history of our 
time shall be known, was one mighty outbreak of living 
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flame, that burst asunder the whole surfisu^e. of society 
in France ; made the clefts extend &r into other lands ; 
while distant nations were not only orershowereid b j the 
fiery particles thrown out from the volcano itself, but 
saw the flames rising from a thousand chasms beneath 
their feet. The barriers that separated ranks and classes 
were levelled to the ground ; thrones and altars were 
overthrown ; old opinions, habits, manners, feelings, and 
affections, swept away along with the institutions under 
which they had been reared. Levity aided the progress 
of crime, till all the fierce and demoniac passions that 
cling to the heart of man in its most degraded state, 
were let loose upon the world, in shapes more frightful 
than they had ever been beheld. Pike-armed bands, 
composed of the very dregs of the people— of the homini 
stercore ncUi lutoque compositi of Tacitus — governed 
France, Paris, and the Convention ; and led the way in a 
career of atrocity to which history can furnish no paral- 
lel. Giant murder, "drunk with gore," strode in triumph 
over the smoking ruins of all that past generations had 
venerated ; wild insanity decreed the worship of the 
Groddess of Reason ; and raving impiety proclaimed the 
deposition of the Deity from the very Throne of Light 
and Glory. 

War with Europe was one of the earliest consequences 
of avowed principles that led to such enormities ; prin- 
ciples that threatened not only the subversion of all 
established governments, but the destruction of all the 
institutions most essential to the progress and main- 
tenance of civilisation. The guilt of aggression in this 
great contest rests entirely with France ; and though 
it is usual for a numerous class of writers to assert 
the contrary, and lay the blame on the Princes of the 
subsequent coalition, there is nothing more certain, and 
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f 
admitting of clearer proof, than the fsict, that the cause 
and declaration of war both came from Paris. Our 
limits prevent us from exposing the mass of falsehood 
invented on this subject by the revolutionary dema- 
gogues, and circulated by their numerous advocates in 
every part of Europe. All we can do here is to quote 
a passage from the letter addressed to Necker by the 
honest and upright De Lessards, who was removed from 
the ministry of foreign affairs because he opposed the 
war: the important document is dated the 8th July 
1792, a few weeks only before the writer's execution. 
•* I regret deeply," says the unfortunate man, "that my 
defence cannot appear at this moment, for it will be a 
singular document ; not as it affects myself, but as it 
proves, by the clearest demonstration, that foreign states 
had no intention to attack us ; as it proves beyond the 
possibility of reply, that we provoked and commenced 
the war, and armed all Europe against us." 

On the 20th of April 1792, the French declared war 
against Austria ; and the unprepared state of defence in 
which their armies found the frontiers of Germany and 
the Netherlands, shows sufficiently how little the powers 
of the pretended coalition anticipated any outbreak of 
hostilities. 

To escape the sanguinary tyranny of the Reign of 
Terror, Toulon had, at this time, placed itself under the 
protection of the Allied Powers, and was occupied by a 
heterogeneous force composed of Spanish, British, Sar- 
dinian, and Neapolitan troops, amounting in all to 
10,000 men. The recovery of the first naval station in 
France became, of course, a point of vital importance 
with the Republican government, and 40,000 men were 
assembled to effect its reduction. This force was at 
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first under the orders of General Cartaux, a painter by 
profession, who was soon superseded by General Doppet, 
a promoted surgeon. Napoleon, now a colonel, was 
named second in command of the artillery ; and General 
Dummartin, the senior officer, falling sick, all the duties 
devolved upon him. 

The fortress was invested on the 8th of September ; 
but as the attacks were all directed against the regular 
works of Fort Malbosquet and the advanced redoubts of 
the place, no effect was produced. And it was not till 
the 17 th December, and after three months of false 
measures, that batteries were opened against Fort Mul- 
grave, a field work which the sailors called little Gibral- 
tar, and which the British had constructed to secure the 
promontory of Le Cairo ; a point which, as the accom- 
panying sketch amply shows, commands the entrance to 
the inner roads, and all access to the town by sea. 



A field work could offer little permanent resistance to 
a regular attack. The post was carried by storm ou 

a2 
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the 17th December, and as the French immediatelj 
opened batteries on the shipping, the eyacuation of the 
city could no longer be delayed. 

In the St Helena Memoirs, Napoleon takes the credit 
of haying suggested the attack on Fort Mulgraye ; and 
historians and biographers haye repeated the assertion, 
assuring us at the same time, that the suggestion gaye 
early proof of the high military genius for which he was 
distinguished. We see things in a different light : and 
cannot understand how this attack was delayed for 
three months ; and how regularly-educated officers of 
artillery and engineers could for one moment oyerlook 
the fact, that the keys of Toulon were to be found in 
Fort Mulgraye. Nor was any inspiration of genius 
required here ; for eyery officer of the scientific corps had 
been taught, before he finished his first course of fortifi- 
cation, that the complete inyestment of a fortress, cut- 
ting off the besieged from all reinforcement and supplies, 
is the yery first step towards its reduction. 

Fort Mulgraye was no sooner carried, than the French 
guns, opened from the batteries of Eguillette and Balla- 
guiere, told the Allies that little time was to be lost where 
so much was to be done. 

The loyal inhabitants had to be embarked on board 
the allied squadron ; the French ships, stores, and 
arsenals, had to be destroyed ; and the troops of the gar- 
rison brought away under the yery fire of the enemy, 
who was pressing on firom eyery quarter. The confusion 
was dreadful ; the craven conduct of some of the foreign 
troops ; the lamentations of a whole population, men, 
women, and children, the young, the aged, and the 
infirm, leaving their native homes, to seek shelter from. 
the fury of their own countrymen ; the screams of the 
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wounded, the striking of shot and shells among the 
terrified multitudes, presented a day of horrol*, only 
surpassed bj a night more appalling still. Fifteen ships 
of war, the arsenal and stores of everj description, 
were given to the flames, which, ascending in mighty 
volumes, sent their livid glare far over the scene of ruin. 
The Spaniards having abandoned Fort Malbosquet 
before the appointed time, the Republicans turned its 
guns upon the citj and shipping ; and while their troops 
were already attempting to force the gates, the Jacobin 
and galley slaves were rising within the walls. To aug- 
ment the terrors of this fearful night, the Spaniards, 
instead of scuttling the magazine ships which they had 
undertaken to sink, set them on fire. Two tremendous 
explosions followed this act of misconduct, and for a 
moment appalled both friends and foes ; while masses 
of blazing fragments, hurled high in air, descended over 
the town and harbour, threatening equal destruction 
to all parties : the night presenting altogether one of the 
wildest scenes of terror which the French Revolution 
added to the black page of human history. But the 
steadiness and gallantry of British seamen faced every 
danger and overcame every difficulty : fourteen thousand 
French loyalists were conveyed on board the ships, and 
all the troops of the garrison safely embarked under the 
protection of Fort La Malgue, which was maintained to 
the last. 

This is not the place to speak of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Republicans on the reduction of Toulon ; 
it is enough to say that they were committed under the 
Reign of Terror, and fiilly worthy of the men who then 
ruled France. Napoleon, who was at this period a fiery 
Republican, the friend of the younger Robespierre, often 
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signing himself Brutus Bonaparte, lias frequently been 
accused of haying taken an active part in the cruelties 
exercised against the loyalists of the unhappy city. But 
the charge has never been substantiated. The Tictims 
of Republican yengeance, about a thousand in number, 
fell by the fire of musketry, as the term ftmllades, em- 
ployed in the official reports, amply testifies ; and there 
is no reason for supposing that an officer of artillery 
would be employed to command infantry detachments 
on so dishonourable a duty. 

The recapture of Toulon, though the most important 
Tictory gained by Republican France, did not, as usually 
asserted, bring Napoleon into any immediate notice. 
His name is not mentioned in any of the despatches ; 
and at a time when even painters and surgeons were» 
as we have seen, placed at the head of armies, a well- 
educated officer who had commanded the artillery at a 
successful siege, only received, after a six-weeks* delay, 
the non-descript rank of Brigadier-General. 

The next service on which he was employed, is also 
at variance with the belief supposed to have been enter- 
tained of his talents ; for while French armies were 
engaged on all the frontiers of the Republic, Napoleon 
was sent to inspect the coast of the Mediterranean, 
where no immediate danger could be apprehended. 

In March 1794, we find him, however, commanding 
the artillery of the army of Italy ; and though his name 
is not mentioned in the reports of the period, historians 
have ascribed to his suggestions all the advantages 
achieved by his countrymen. Nor did he long continue 
to hold the appointment. On the 13th July, the Gene- 
ral commanding the artillery of the victorious army, 
accepted a mission to Genoa, entrusted with some osten- 
sible communication to the government of the city, but 
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charged in reality to perform the honourable funciionB 
of a spy. 

On his return to camp. Napoleon was placed in arrest 
by order of the new representatires of the people, but 
released at the expiration of fourteen days ; not, as his- 
torians assert, because his services were deemed too 
valuable to be dispensed with ; for he evidently lost his 
appointment, as we find him immediately afterwards 
at Paris, soliciting employment from Aubrey, the new 
minister of war. 

In this attempt he failed ; and for more than a year his 
fortunes appear to have been at the lowest possible ebb. 
At one time he sought the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Montansier, a lady of great wealth, already far advanced 
in years ; but proving unsuccessful, he projected a voyage 
to Constantinople for the purpose of seeking service in 
Turkey, when the Revolution of the 13th Yendemiaire 
— 5th October 1795 — placed him at once on the very 
footsteps of his future throne. 

The Revolution of the 9th of Thermidor had over- 
thrown the Jacobin or Mountain faction, and brought 
Robespierre and his adherents to the scaffold : and the 
delight with which the fall of the Reign of Terror was 
hailed from one extremity of France to the other ; the 
return of all classes to better manners and better feelings ; 
the rapid progress of conservative and royalist principles, 
convinced the victorious party that they could not follow 
in the footsteps of their predecessors, and that a different 
line of conduct was necessary even for their own preser- 
vation. A new and less democratic constitution was 
prepared, the third since the commencement of the 
troubles ; and though its enactments already retro- 
graded with gigantic steps from what were termed the 
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principles of the Revolution, it was receired bj the 
people, and the National Convention thus dissolved. 

Having mentioned this memorable assembly, so fright- 
follj distinguished for its crimes and enormities, it will 
be right to show how far its reign of blood laid the 
foundation for much that has been ascribed to a later 
period. 

Victory had attended the French arms under the Con- 
vention ; and Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine 
had been conquered and incorporated with the Re- 
public. Holland was subdued and revolutionized, and 
peace concluded with Tuscany, Spain, Prussia, and the 
minor states of northern Germany. In the interior, the 
revolted provinces of the West were reduced to sub- 
mission, and terror maintained tranquillity through the 
land. The Polytechnic School and the French Institute 
were founded ; and the very senate, which during its 
brief career of power sent more victims to the scaffold 
than all the tyrants that history denoimces to the just 
indignation of mankind, passed a decree, declaring that 
the punishment of death should cease in France, on the 
conclusion of a general peace. There were always some 
particles of greatness mixed up with the madness of 
these revolutionary assemblies ; because in a large body 
of Frenchmen, there will always be a number of wise, 
able, and honourable men. 

But though the nation at large accepted the new 
constitution, one of the introductory clauses, which 
decreed that two*thirds of the Convention should form 
part of the new legislature, was resisted by the National 
Guard at Paris. Instigated and supported by the 
Royalists, the Sections took arms against the govern- 
ment, who had not above 5000 regular troops, aided by 
1700 volunteers, disposable for their protection. These 
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forces were placed under the orders of Barras, who had 
dispersed the followers of Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor ; and as he had known Napoleon at the siege of 
Toulon, he obtained for him the appointment of second 
in command. 

Of the easy victory achieyed bj the regular troops 
oyer the sections, it is needless to speak. Historians 
as usual give the credit to Napoleon, though eridentlj 
without the least foundation : for his name is not men- 
tioned in the first report ; and we now know from Baron 
Fain himself, one of the Emperor's most enthusiastic 
admirers, that no particular merit was ascribed to him 
on that occasion : the whole devolved upon Barras, who 
reallj commanded the troops. 

This officer, who was a man of noble birth, wanted 
neither courage nor talents ; but, of indolent habits and 
addicted to pleasure, was ill calculated to act a leading 
and permanent part in times of revolution. And when, 
on the formation of the new government, he was named 
one of the Directors, he resigned the command of the 
army of the interior to Napoleon, who had been pro- 
moted to the rank of General of Division. 

It was at this time that the future Emperor became 
acquainted with Josephine de la Pargerie, widow of the 
Marquis De Beauharnais, guillotined during the Reign 
of Terror. This lady, who was distinguished for elegant 
manners and a graceful figure, rather than for beauty or 
talents, was one of the ornaments of the court which 
Barras, as head of the government, held at the Luxem- 
bourg. Napoleon, captivated by her engaging manners, 
or influenced by her power with the Director — and the 
voice of scandal said it was more than legitimate power 
— solicited her band. In her letters Josephine tells us» 
that she accepted him to secure a protector for her 
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children, and without entertaining the slightest affection 
for him. Having obtained for her future husband a 
promise of the command of the army of Italy, the 
parties were married on the 9th March 1796 ; and on 
the 27th of the same month, we already find Napoleon 
at Nice, at the head of the army which was ultimately 
to place him on the loftiest throne raised in modem 
times. And as his fortunes are henceforth closely con- 
nected with the events of war, it may be right here to 
cast a brief glance at the different armies engaged in the 
world-shaking contests that marked his fatal career. 

The French Revolution War found the Prussian 
system of tactics firmly established in all the European 
armies. And in full reliance on its excellence, without 
considering that the mode of its application might go 
for something, and that the genius of its founder had 
given it a moral force which in a great measure supplied 
its deficiency in physical strength and consistency, the 
allied leaders took the field against the new Republicans : 
and the first encounters seemed, indeed, to justify their 
most sanguine expectations : for Dumouriez tells us, 
that shortly before the action of Valmy, 10,000 of his 
men fled with precipitation at the mere approach of 
a few Prussian hussars. In order to account for the 
change that followed, we must here say a few words of 
the state and composition of the troops of the contend- 
ing powers, as well as of the different spirit by which 
they were respectively animated. 

The German armies were still composed, at the period 
of which we are speaking, of men raised partly by a 
vicious and antiquated system of conscription, which 
had degenetated into a mere source of corruption ; and 
pardy by recruits enlisted with, or rather kidnapped 
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by the aid of money which the captains of companies 
received for discharges granted to the best and most 
respectable men, and for the farloughs regularly sold 
to the most trust- worthy of those who remained. And 
in services in which the regular pay of the officers was 
very smalli and where promotion went by seniority or 
interest only, it was natural for those captains to make 
as much money by this traffic as possible ; and provided 
they had the requisite number of men, they were not 
very scrupulous as to the quality. In all the German 
armies, the captains of companies were comparatively 
wealthy. In the Prussian service, a company of infan- 
try was worth about 800 dollars a-year, nearly L.200 ; 
an enormous sum for the time and country, and an 
ample proof of the value of the entire system. 

The manner also in which these men were trained and 
treated, was worthy of the manner in which they were 
raised. Their system of tactics we know, for we follow 
it even to this day : but the length and severity of their 
drill — deemed necessary to obtain mechanical precision 
in the performance of useless movements — the endless 
and rigid minuteness of frivolous duty — harassed the 
men to an extent that would hardly obtain belief if 
attempted to be described. When added to the con- 
stant repetition of corporal punishment inflicted with 
inhuman severity, these martinet practices formed a 
system more than sufficient to crush every generous 
and elastic feeling of the heart — every mental and bodily 
energy, and to reduce the soldier to the mere worthless 
trigger-pulling machine of theoretical tacticians. 

The very dress of these unfortunate men inflicted 
martyrdom on the wearers ; and as their pay was barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together while in the 
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senrice, and as they were left almost totally destitute in 
old age, the profession was naturallj looked upon with 
dread by all who were liable to serve, and with hatred 
and aversion by all who were in the ranks. Measures of 
the utmost severity were necessarily adopted to prevent 
desertion. As soon as a soldier was missed, guns were 
fired and the bells were tolled, in signal to the peasantry 
to search the country ; and woe to the man who har- 
boured, or even concealed any knowledge of a deserter. 
As self-mutilation was punished by many years' im- 
prisonment or by hard labour in chains, suicide became 
at one time so common in the Prussian army, that the 
eloquence of the pulpit was called in to check the melan- 
choly practice* Most of the captains, and many of 
the subalterns of these armies were, for their rank, old 
men without experience — the very worst description of 
officers : for they had lost the hope, spirit, and buoy- 
ancy of youth, so necessary to all subordinates in the 
trying profession of arms, without having had the means 
of acquiring any practical knowledge in exchange. The 
field-officers, when not very old men, who still dated 
from the Seven Years' War, were mostly persons pro- 
moted in consequence of superior influence ; and, as is 
too often the case in our own country, with a total dis- 
regard to professional merit. The hosts so composed 
and officered — for all the German armies were formed on 
the Prussian model — were commanded either by old 
Generals who had served under or against Frederick II., 
or by young princes or nobles of high rank, who, owing 
to a thirty years' peace, were necessarily destitute of 
experience, and whose knowledge was confined to what 
they had witnessed at the Potsdam reviews ; for the 
mihtary renown of Frederick was at this time so over- 
whelming, as completely to crush beneath its weight 
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every military thought and idea not to be found in his 
books, or regulations. 

From armies so composed and commanded, which 
were never very numerous, and were besides supplied 
by a worthless commissariat, no very brilliant actions 
could be expected. Still the very circumstances of strife 
that relieved the men from the ordinary routine of 
suffering peace duty, and to a certain extent stmck off 
the shackles that a £Edse system of discipline imposed on 
the natural bravery of the German soldier, led to the 
performance of actions, that, if properly followed up and 
improved, might have produced the most decisive re- 
sults. But the confidence of the leaders sank before the 
first obstacles, just as the spirit of their men was rising ; 
and the individual courage of the soldier will effect little 
when not properly backed by the mental courage and 
spirit of his commander. 

One of the main causes that aided the progress of the 
French Republican and Imperial armies, — of the Re- 
volution itself indeed, — ^may be found in the fact, that 
there was not, when the war conmienced, a single man of 
eminent talents at the head of any of the continental 
cabinets or armies. Soldiers and statesmen were stiU the 
blind disciples of Frederick the Great ; they were upright 
and honourable men no doubt, but are never placed by 
history above the level of ordinary mediocrity ; and 
were ill calculated, therefore, to act leading parts in 
extracHrdinary times. 

The British troops, though the first to check the 
soldiers of revolutionary France, were the last with 
whom they came into decisive contact. Under the ad- 
ministration of Mr Pitt, England had recovered from 
the losses sustained during the ill-conducted American 
War, but had derived no military knowledge from the 
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iaAal contest. Her resources had improved; but her 
armies were feeble in numbers, and wretched in organ- 
ization. This was owing partly to the antiquated 
notion, that regular armies are dangerous to constitu- 
tional freedom ; and partly also to the mistaken belief, 
that an insular and commercial nation can require mari- 
time forces only, and is independent of trained and 
disciplined soldiers. The practice of selling military 
rank was also attended with injurious consequences. 
This practice, derived from the dark ages, long abolished 
in every other country in Europe, and disgraceful to an 
enlightened nation, caused, and still causes, the science 
of arms to be so entirely disregarded in Britain, that 
there is not at this day a single known work on the 
higher branches of the art of war in the English lan- 
guage, though the richest of all modern languages in 
every other department of literature. Young men of 
fortune, conscious that they could purchase preferment, 
were mostly indifferent to professional matters ; and the 
less wealthy, fully aware that knowledge and merit would 
be of no avail without money, were ready enough to 
prefer amusement to study, and trust to chance for pro- 
fessional success. Military knowledge — ^from the know- 
ledge required by governments and War Ministers, 
showing the services on which troops can be effectually 
employed, down to the knowledge required for com- 
manding regiments, companies, and armies — was there- 
fore totally wanting. 

The Duke of York did much to remove the abuses 
that had crept into the service ; he also improved the 
discipline, and introduced the German uniform system 
of exercise into the army. But his military ideas had 
been formed exclusively at the Potsdam reviews, under 
Frederick II., where unfortunately he imbibed all the 
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martinet notions that distinguished the Prussiaii school 
in the latter years of the great monarch, without per- 
ceiving that many of the practices then in vogue were 
more vexatious than beneficial ; while others again, 
though well suited perhaps to Prussian troops, were 
totally at variance with the best martial qualities of our 
people. 

The almost unparalleled succession of failures and 
disappointments that marked the first fifteen years of 
the war, was the consequence of these professional and 
political errors. Except at Fontenoy^and Almanza, 
the soldiers of England had never been defeated in fair 
and open battle-field ; many enterprises had failed, 
commanders had been foiled, but the soldiers had never 
been vanquished. And yet such was the evil fortune 
attending the British arms during the early part of 
the great Revolutionary contest, that with this fiact 
clearly established by history, a belief arose in Eng- 
land, was repeated by entire parties, by senators and 
legislators, and loudly cheered in France, — a belief, we 
say, that the unconquered soldiers of England could not 
fight. 

In regard to the navy, Britain was more fortunate. 
The conduct of the government had indeed been as 
culpable towards this department of the service as to- 
wards the army. Many of the ships were hardly sea- 
worthy ; the materiel was insufficient in quantity and 
indifferent in quality ; and the working of the whole 
system was faulty in the extreme : but the commercial 
marine of the empire, then at the height of prosperity, 
had reared up a class of seamen who more than atoned 
for every deficiency. The skill, gallantry, and daring 
of these men ; their buoyant and elastic spirits, athletic 
power, energy and resources in danger ; their persever- 
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ance under difficulties, exceed all praise : they stand 
alone in the history of wars, perfect models of the 
noble class to which the j belong. Whether the nayj 
had profited by the difficult lessons of the American 
war, or retained the spirit lighted up by so many eveufs 
of the contest, we shall not pretend to say ; but certain 
it is, that from the very commencement of hostilities, 
they brought with them to the contest the most de- 
cided superiority over aU the adversaries they were 
called upon to encounter. Victory seemed to have 
settled permanently on the British flag: there was 
nothing practicable that British sailors were not ready 
to attempt, and nothing that could be deemed above 
their skill and courage. No enemy was too numerous, 
no position too formidable to be assailed ; and inde- 
pendently altogether of the great naval victories gained 
by fleets and squadrons, the battles fought against 
single ships, and the exploits performed in boating 
expeditions, furnish a train of noble actions, unsur- 
passed in the collected annals of ^human daring and 
heroism. 

The French army having formed the real lever that 
raised Napoleon to power, requires of course some par- 
ticular notice here. The Revolution had completely 
disorganized the troops ; and France could only oppose 
numbers to the powdered, pipe-clayed, and well-drilled 
armies of Germany: but these numbers were at first 
inspired with the idea of contending for liberty, and 
the independence of their country. The absence of all 
tactical regulations naturally made the soldiers resort 
to the mode of fighting most congenial to their cha* 
racter and disposition. The scarcity of officers left 
the doors of honour and preferment constantly open to 
merit and enterprise, whilst enthusiasm easily found 
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remedies for eyerj deficienc j* The commanderB, too, 
knowing that their lives depended on success, were 
neither scrupulous nor deficient in boldness, and spared 
not the men whom revolutionary decrees, backed bj 
the guillotine, sent in myriads to the ranks. The dema- 
gogues of the Convention placed every Frenchman 
capable of carrying arms in requisition for the service 
of the state ; fourteen armies were raised, and 1,100,000 
soldiers brought into the field. Such numbers, in- 
spired by the wild dream of fireedom, and not unfre- 
quently aided by skill and ability, were of course more 
than a match for the feeble armies and miserable sys- 
tem of tactics on which the allies had alone founded 
their hope of success, and which, as it proved, they did 
not even know how to use. Inferior in cavalry and 
artillery, — in which the Imperial armies afterwards 
surpassed all the armies of Europe, — ^the first Repub- 
licans placed their principal reliance on infantry ; and, 
unable to move with the regularity of their enemies, 
they formed large masses, covered with tirailleurs ; 
and wisely avoiding the open country, fought only on 
broken ground, and in villages, where their peculiar mode 
of warfare, and the natural intelligence of the French 
soldier told to the greatest advantage. They arose from 
their defeats with renewed vigour, gained victories in 
their turn — and none are more elated by success than 
Frenchmen. The Allies, astonished at this new system, 
of which no mention was made in their books, com- 
mitted the great fault of meeting the Republicans on 
their own terms ; and instead of availing themselves of 
the advantages they might have derived from the dis- 
cipline of their infantry, and the superiority of their 
cavalry and artillery, fell into the tiraiUeur system of 
their enemies, in which the latter had, from the very 
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circumstances that brought them to the field, the most 
decided advantage. 

It must also be allowed, that these first Republican 
armies were, in spirit, composition, and honourable 
feeling, far superior to the best of their successors ; and 
old French officers, who served in the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794, and afterwards rose to rank under Napoleon, 
always spoke with more respect of these early soldiers 
of the Revolution than of the Imperial Guard itself. 

Though arbitrary levies had been raised in France 
from the commencement of the Revolution, it was only 
in December 1798 that the regular conscription law, 
which remained in force down to the very restoration of 
the Bourbons, was passed by the Directory. According 
to this sanguinary and despotic enactment, every male 
between 18 and 25 years of age was called upon to do 
military duty. The first conscription list for the year 
included all under the age of 21, and the result of the 
ballot within this class amounted to nearly 80,000 
names. But if the service of the state demanded a 
farther supply, the lists of those aged 22, 23, 24, and 
25, were successively resorted to. There was no excep- 
tion ; and according to the original law, no one was 
allowed to purchase a substitute ; but Napoleon, wishing 
to gain favour with the wealthy classes, altered this clause 
when he became First Consul, and allowed service by 
proxy : — an indulgence which, owing to the venality of 
French authorities, occasioned a traffic in human flesh 
more repulsive than was ever presented by the African 
slave-trade. 

Such a system of conscription, though attended with 
countless evils, inflicting with its sanguinary fangs 
frightful sufferings on the people, could not fail to pro- 
duce a mass of brave, able, and intelligent soldiers i 
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surpassing, in manj re^jpects, those of the other armies 
of continental Europe, generally composed, as we have 
seen, of the most unfortunate refuse of the population. 
The French authorities, however corrupt, were impera- 
tiyelj bound to furnish the requisite number of recruits ; 
and as the enormous sums demanded for substitutes 
prevented all but the verj wealthy from availing them- 
selves of this method of exemption, joung men of the 
best families were obliged to serve as private soldiers ; 
so that every corps and regiment counted in its ranks a 
number of men of education and superior attainments, 
certain to exercise some influence on the character of 
the heterogeneous mass of which thej formed part. And 
it was this influence, and the naturallj good disposition 
of the men, that redeemed, to some extent at least. 
Napoleon's Vandal system of war, its plundering requisi- 
tions, and dark list of accompanying crimes. 

The wild life of camps, so attractive to the young and 
the active, the habit of ruling with absolute authority 
in foreign countries, soon tended to reconcile the con- 
script to the profession, which was, besides, the high 
road to wealth, honour, and distinction. No reward 
seemed, indeed, beyond the reach of Napoleon's soldiers ; 
domains, pensions, decorations, principalities, were 
distributed with lavish hand ; and the humblest mus- 
keteer in the ranks could point to peer, prince, and 
marshal, who had been his predecessor in the lowly 
station in which he toiled, and from which he too might 
expect to rise by deeds of gallantry and daring. 

The manner also in which the contests were carried 
on tended greatly to influence the character of the 
armies. The Republican and Imperial governments, 
that never spared the lives of Frenchmen, were not 
likely to be sparing of their adversaries. Conquered 
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provinces were plundered without mercj, and treated with 
ruthless severitj. All the received customs and cour- 
tesies of war were disregarded ; neutral rights scorned ; 
whatever could aid the hand of violence was seized 
withou: remorse, and whatever could check the march 
of conquest levelled without hesitation. 

A nation taking the field with such principles of 
action, had advantages of which no other state could 
avail itself. The established governments of Europe, 
absolute as those of the Continent were, could not divest 
themselves of the shackles which law, justice, the rights 
of property, and the very institutions to which they 
owed their existence, imposed upon them. They fought 
therefore to disadvantage, even from the first. Nor 
were the military measures of the allied cabinets better 
calculated to, effect the objects in view, than the armies 
they sent into the field ; not a single power evinced reso*- 
lution to commence the attack ; all were successively 
and unwillingly forced into the contest. Even the 
French declaration against Austria, which could never, 
except under the most extravagant delusion, be looked 
upon as any thing but a clear proof of the aggressive 
spirit of the Revolution, failed to dispel the unfortunate 
lethargy. Spain, Holland, England, Sardinia, remained 
as inactive as the German princes had been, — remained 
deaf to insults and provocations, and adopted no mea- 
sure of energy or precaution, till forces were actually 
marched, and declarations of war thundered forth 
against them. That the powers thus driven into the 
field acted without concert may be well believed ; and 
deceived by the representation of the emigrants, believ- 
ing also that long continued anarchy had consumed 
the strength of France, they employed means totally 
inadequate to the object, — insufficient to effect any 
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thing against so powerful a people as the French. Thej 
forgot in their blindness, that " men and steel" maj 
remain where laws and institutions hare been destroyed, 
and that nations are rarelj found more formidable in 
foreign war than when nerred to the contest by the 
toils of civil strife. The natural consequence of these 
errors, which jealousies tended still farther to augment, 
was, that the Republicans were victorious on all points ; 
crossed the Alps and the Rhine ; and in the first cam- 
paign aheadj carried their tricolor flag to the banks of 
the Scheldt on one side, and to the Eiviera of Genoa 
on the other. And if in after years Napoleon's eagles 
winged their flight &r, very far, beyond these narrow 
limits, — if they tore with bloody talons the most distant, 
as well as the fairest fields of Europe, it must still be 
admitted, that much of their fatal success was due to 
the impulse which the French arms derived from the 
earliest events of the war. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS : BXFEDITION TO EOTFT ; 
18th BBUMAm AND CONSULATE. 

The armj of which Napoleon now assumed the command, 
consisted of 43,000 effective men. Besides this force, 
the French had a reserve of 10,000 men at Toulon, and 
20,000 .more under General Eellerman, threatening 
Piedmont from the north, and termed the army of the 
Alps. Though the commander of the armj of Italy 
had no control over these two corps, thej lent him 
nevertheless most essential aid, for they obliged the 
Sardinian government to detach 20,000 men, under the 
Prince of Carignano, to protect the northern frontier of 
the kingdom. 

The allied army, composed of Austrians, Sardinians, 
and Neapolitans, was considerably stronger, and amount- 
ed to 57,000 men ; not including the troops that con- 
fronted the French army of the north. 

All accounts of the Italian campaigns agree in stating 
that the new General, on taking the command of the 
French army, found himseK at the head of a half-starved 
force, numerically inferior to the enemy, cooped up in 
a barren comer of Piedmont, and nearly destitute of all 
the necessaries that could render troops efl&cient. By 
the same writers, the Allies are represented as being in 
the most perfect state of equipment, well provided with 
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eyery thing, and commanded bj the most experienced 
officers in Europe. 

These statements are singolarlj illustratire of the 
manner in which military history has generally been 
written in modem times: they contain much that is 
true, and are yet so imperfect, that they lead to infer- 
ences exactly the reverse of those which a full knowledge 
of the facts tends clearly to establish. The case stands 
thus. 

The allied armies amoimted to 57,000 men, and were 
thus superior to the French, who had only 43,000 ; but 
their superiority consisted principally in cavalry and 
artillery, the least useful arms in a mountainous country. 
They were also better supplied than the French ; but 
these boasted supplies were not of the kind that produce 
any favourable effect on the health, strength, and spirits 
of the troops. It was not at that time the custom for 
continental governments to release their soldiers from 
the constant state of half famine to which they were 
regularly condemned ; so that these vaunted supplies 
consisted of nothing more than the useless stores with 
which the armies of the period so constantly encum- 
bered themselves, but which contributed nothing to the 
well-being of the men. On the contrary, we know 
from many a well authenticated statement, that the 
troops suflfered severely from want and privation, 
stationed as they were along the high and barren 
ridges of the Appenines. Sickness had made great 
ravages in the ranks ; and the morale of the army was, 
in consequence of their situation and previous defeats, 
at a very low ebb. A few months only before the open- 
ing of the campaigns, Marshall Colli, the Commander 
of the Piedmontese army, actually declared that his 
troops were totally unfit to meet the enemy. 
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The French were hungry and in rags, but they were 
the enthusiastic soldiers of the Reyolution, drawn from 
the best men of France. Many were still honest be- 
lievers in the dream of freedom ; a far greater number 
were animated by accounts of the spoil and fame ac- 
quired by the Republican conquerors of Holland and 
Belgium, and all were eager to share in the flesh-pots 
of Italy. Is it not evident to common understanding, 
that far more was to be achieved with such a fiery mul- 
titude, than with the mere drilled soldiers of Austria, 
the paupers in uniform already described, who saw 
nothing in the past, present, or future, to stimulate 
them to exertion ? 

In regard to Generals, the advantage was also on the 
side of the French, independently even of the superior 
talents claimed for Napoleon. The latter was in the 
twenty-seventh, Beaulieu in the seventy-second year of 
his age. A new and splendid career, in which crowns 
and dictatorships were to be gained by daring and 
enterprise, was opening to the former : the career of the 
latter had almost attained to its natural close. Napo- 
leon had received a good military education, which 
the world-shaking events of the Revolution had deve- 
loped : Beaulieu was the disciple of the pipe-clay and 
button-stick school, which for upwards of fifty years 
had so successfully exerted itself to cramp the limbs, 
fetter the minds, and crush the very souls of all ranks 
of military men. Napoleon was at least the equal of 
the rulers of France, who were besides partly indebted 
to him for their very power, which his sword had assisted 
to uphold on the 13th Vendemiaire— 5th October — 1795, 
against the revolted Sections. Beaulieu, on the other 
hand, was the servant of an ancient and venerated 
Imperial Dynasty, and the unhappy tool of a deaf and 
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bliad Aulic Council. Napoleon was perfectly well 
acquainted with thie Appenines, where he had served as 
chief of the artillery during the campaign of 1794 ; 
irhereas his adversary was totally ignorant of mountain 
warfare. Beaulieu was nevertheless an officer of some 
merit : he had fought with distinction in the Nether- 
lands, and was far above the mere martinet of the 
school to which he belonged. But this was not enough 
against adversaries who brought the full unshackled 
force of a revolutionary people to the field ; it was not 
even enough to obtain for him the confidence of his own 
army ; for a party was formed against him almost 
immediately on his assuming the command. 

Napoleon again was by birth, knowledge, and educa- 
tion, the superior of the officers he came to command : 
for Massena, Augereau, Joubert, Serrurier, though 
brave and daring leaders, were only rough, ignorant, 
and illiterate men ; and the new General gained the 
hearts of the soldiers by his very first address, worded 
in the real French style of the period. It promised 
spoil and glory, and could not possibly fail of success. 

It would be utterly impossible, in a brief introduction 
like the present, to give the reader the faintest sketch 
of the Italian campaigns, or to expose the incredible 
and extravagant exaggerations of which historians have 
been guilty in describing them. All that can be said 
here is, that from the very first, the French displayed 
the active and fiery energy, the recklessness of conse- 
quences, which distinguished the Republican armies of 
die period. The subordinate leaders evinced on every 
occasion a spirit of enterprise, a thirst for victory, that 
atoned for every error, and remedied every disaster. 
And when Napoleon already wavered, after his repulse 
on the Carsaglio, his Generals assembled in a council of 
war, seeing that victory alone could save them from 
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destruction, urged him on to the renewed efforts, which 
were ultimately crowned with the most brilliant success. 

On the side of the Allies different conduct led to 
different results. Hesitation, error, and tardiness, 
marked every step. The troops, though greatly dis- 
couraged by the defeats sustained during the previous 
campaigns, still fought bravely, and were often victori- 
ous ; but the skill and energy necessary to profit by 
their valour was constantly wanting. Nor were 
timidity and vacillation confined to commanders ; it 
extended to Princes and Cabinets, who, blinded by fear, 
checked even the best efforts of their Generals. The 
Sardinian government, alarmed by the first reverses of 
the campaign before any serious loss had been sus- 
tained, dreading, it is said, a Republican movement in 
the capital, signed the treaty of Cherasco, and left the 
Austrians alone in the field at the very moment when the 
French army was in a position of the greatest possible 
danger. Some of the minor states refused to take a 
part in the contest, and were ruined in the storm which 
they expected to avert by their trembling neutrality. 
Others, like Venice, delayed taking arms till the power 
of Austria was broken, and were then crushed in their 
turn, as a reward of their pusillanimity. 

The people of Italy had unfortunately to pay for the 
feebleness of their rulers. The robberies committed by 
the French soldiers, who lived by requisition, at free 
quarters in fact, knew no bounds. Equally disgraceful 
was the rapacity displayed by the officers ; while the 
deliberate and premeditated treachery shown by the 
Correspondence''^ to have been practised by the General 
and the Directory, was in the most perfect keeping with 

* Correspondence Inddite Officielle et Confidentlelle de Napol^ou 
Bonaparte, 7 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1819. 
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the conduct of the subordinates. And vhen the suffer- 
ers, exasperated bj insult and oppression, flev to arms 
and attacked the invaders, the latter, released from all 
semblance of moderation, ayenged these acts of hostility 
bj deeds of cruelty not surpassed during the wildest 
inroads of Huns and Vandals. The barbarians burned 
and butchered ; but it remained for French com- 
manders to proclaim to the people of Romagna *'what 
had been the fate of the wives and daughters of the 
slaughtered men of Lugo, and to warn them how they 
roused the French volcano.*' 

The savage cruelties exercised against the insurgents 
of Pavia, Lugo, Benasco, and the Imperial Fiefs, cast 
a dark and deep stain on the character of their author ; 
for, independently of the ruthless nature of the deeds 
themselves, they were committed at a moment, when the 
most splendid success at the very outset of his career 
ought surely to have awakened some generous feeling 
in the most callous heart, or called forth some high 
and gallant disdain of feeble foes ; but not a single 
exalted sentiment could be awakened, nor a single spark 
of noble fire kindled in the cold clay of which the heart 
of Napoleon was formed. When in 1814 the throne of 
this ignoble man was threatened, when his own posses- 
sions were in danger, he then taunted the peasantry of 
the south of France with their want of patriotism, with 
inertness in refraining to sweep the British invaders 
from the soil of the Great Empire! When his own 
cause was at stake, he called upon the foresters of the 
Vosgues to '* hunt the allied soldiers to death, even as 
they would hunt so many wolves ;** called upon his own 
people to repeat the deeds for which he had butchered 
the unhappy Lombards and Romagnese. And yet this 
is the man for whose benefit history is to be most 
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shamefully falsified, and before whose faaae generations 
are desired to bow their heads down to the very dust ! 

The French having forced the passage of the Po, 
defeated the Austrian rear-guard at Lodi, and driven 
Beaulieu's armj from the line of Mincio, now attacked 
Mantua in form. The fortress was within a few days 
of its fall, when the arrival of Marshal Wurmser with 
46,000 men, which Napoleon and his biographers have 
augmented to 80,000, raised the siege, and led to the 
battle of Castiglione, — ^the first in the series of actions 
that obtained for the victor the appellation of the "Man 
of Destiny," and gave rise to the fatal and too often 
repeated assertion, " that it was vain to contend against 
his fortune." And yet we find him displaying on this 
very occasion a want of firmness and decision amount- 
ing to absolute feebleness. 

The advanced corps of the French had been driven 
back, with some loss, by the Austrian van, and Napo- 
leon was, it seems, so dispirited by these trifling reverses, 
so completely broken down, deprived of all power of 
acting and deciding, that at a council of war, held^ at 
Roverbello on the 30th July, he could come to no 
resolution, and spoke only of retiring across the Po. It 
was on the urgent remonstrance of Augereau that the 
resolution of marching against the enemy was adopted. 
The upholders of Bonaparte have, of course, denied the 
accuracy of this statement, declaring that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was only desirous of ascertaining the 
sentiments of his officers : but such puerilities should 
deceive no one ; and the conduct ascribed to him tallies 
80 much with his behaviour on other occasions, that we 
cannot possibly reject the account so strictly maintained 
by the friends of General Augereau. Like all little - 
minded men. Napoleon was arrogant in the hour of 
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•prosperitj, but in moments of peril he was often weak 
in the extreme, wanting resources himself, and readj 
to lean on any arm held out to his support : here bold 
council was given and boldlj followed, but we shall see 
the feeble as readilj adopted. 

This resolution led to the battles of Lonato and 
Gastiglione, in which the French were successful ; but 
the time lost by their first hesitation prevented them 
from saving the stores, battering-train'and works ; the 
former were captured, and the latter demolished bj 
Marshal Wurmser, when he entered the besieged fortress. 
This officer's subsequent retreat, however, proclaimed 
the French victorious ; and the boundless admiration 
and astonishment excited in Europe by the termination 
of this second act of the Italian drama, caused the 
world to overlook the most essential feature of the whole 
transaction. Lost in wonder of what is termed the 
resplendent genius of Napoleon, and looking in scorn on 
his unhappy adversary, they forgot that the despised 
and defeated commander, whose many errors were no 
doubt evident enough, was nevertheless the one who 
had principally succeeded in his object, and obtained 
the greatest share of advantages for the cause which he 
supported : and yet such is the fe<3t. Maiitua was 
within a few days of its fall when Wurmser's advance 
commenced ; he raised the siege, and captured the 
battering-train, which could not be replaced, and thus 
rendered all means of reducing the fortress, except by 
the slow process of a blockade, absolutely impossible. 
To have counterbalanced this advantage gained by the 
Austrians, Napoleon ought to have achieved a victory 
over Wurmser that should have laid the Tyrol, and 
Germany itself, open to invasion : but no such victory 
was gained, whatever the French may assert to the 
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contrary, as their armj was chained down to the bants 
of the Adige for more than six months afterwards. 

The many errors of the Cabinet of Vienna, which 
hurried discouraged, feeble, and half-organized armies 
forward to the relief of Mantua, when the fortress re- 
quired no immediate relief, can be as little related here 
as the errors of the Generals. The Austrians were 
defeated at Bassano, foiled at Arcole, and routed at 
Rivoli ; where the mere appearance of a few horsemen 
charging a body of skirmishers, occasioned a wild and 
general panic, which carried the whole of Alvinzy's army 
in confusion from the field. On the 2d of *February, 
Mantua, left to its fate, capitulated after a brave defence 
of eight months ; a period of time, which, if wisely used, 
might, as the parties were then situated, have turned 
the scale completely against the French. 

The generous manner in which the Austrian Minister, 
Baron Kaunitz, received Marshal Wurmser, on his 
return from this unfortunate campaign, deserves to be 
mentioned here, as it offera a striking contrast to the 
conduct so often pursued by Napoleon during his days 
of prosperity. Great and grave errors, which had cost 
the House of Austria very dear, might have been charged 
against the unhappy commander ; but the minister, so 
far from using reproaches, interrupted the veteran's 
expressions of grief by the following speech : — " Caesar," 
he said, ** conquered, Csesar was conquered, but was 
still CsBsarl" Graceful words, rendered doubly so by 
being addressed to the unfortunate. 

In the short campaign of 1797, Napoleon was opposed 
to the Arch-Duke Charles, who had been sent with 
reinforcements from Germany, to arrest the progress of 
the Conqueror of Italy. But his forces were unequal to 
the task ; and finding himself unable to hold the line of 
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the Tagliamento, he fell back into the interior of 
Austria ; and the Cabinet of Vienna, diflcouraged bj bo 
many disasters, seeing the very capital of the empire 
threatened, solicited a truce, and entered into negotia- 
tions which ended in the treaty of Gampo^Formio. 

It has long been the opinion of military men, that 
the Austrians here yielded at the very time vhen they 
should have persevered ; for at the moment when they 
signed the armistice of Leoben, the French had been 
expelled the Tyrol, General Laudon was advancing into 
Italy, another Austrian corps had recaptured Trieste, 
and the Venetians were in arms on the Adige ; so that 
Napoleon's communication was already completely in- 
tercepted. By their submission on this occasion, the 
Imperial Cabinet set the example of that readiness to 
yield at the very time when the brave should strike 
home, which was so fatally followed in after years. 

Having crushed Venice, as a reward for its pusil- 
lanimity in having allowed itself to be duped by his 
own falsehood and treachery, and negotiated the peace 
of Campo-Formio, Napoleon returned to Paris, where 
he was received with the most boundless enthusiasm. 
Hailed as the conqueror and pacificator, he already 
appeared as morally the superior of the very govern- 
ment by which he was employed. 

And yet we learn from Bourrienne, that he was a 
moody and dissatisfied man, brooding over the prospect 
of future inactivity, and ^irritated by the attacks of 
journalists and pamphleteers ; a proof, in our estimation, 
that the best elements of greatness were entirely wanting 
in his character. Had he possessed elastic feelings, or 
buoyant spirits, they must surely have been awakened by 
the dazzling success he had experienced, and would 
have shown themselves in bright hilarity and generous 
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deeds, offspring of the noble emotions that such a career 
could not fail to excite in a noble heart : for cpld, 
barren, and worthless indeed must be the soil whence 
the sun of prosperitj can csJl forth neither fruit nor 
flowers. 

Many wild and confused projects had, as we know 
from the Correspondence, passed through Napoleon's 
mind during the Italian campaigns. Though all marked 
bj a total disregard of every principle of justice and 
morality, as well as by a confusion of ideas singularly 
at variance with the opinion usually entertained of the 
writer, they have all one object — the acquisition of spoil 
and dominion— clearly and distinctly in view. Among 
these projects was one for the conquest of Egypt, already 
contemplated by the French government under Louis 
XV., and now resumed by the Directory ; but whether 
for the purpose of employing their too popular General 
at a distance from France, or under the impression 
that benefit would be derived to their cause from such 
an enterprise, seems uncertain. Formidable armaments 
were assembled, and on the 19th of May the aspiring 
conqueror sailed from Toulon with 13 ships of the line, 
11 frigates, and 400 transports, conveying 40,000 tried 
soldiers to the land of the Pharaohs. 

Having escaped the British fleet, and reduced Malta, 
the African shore was gained, and a landing effected ; 
the unorganized and undisciplined Turks, totally unpre- 
pared for the hostile visit, making but slight resistance. 
Alexandria was carried by assault, and the wild swarms 
of Mameluke cavalry driven into Upper Egypt after hav- 
ing been defeated in a skirmish, termed the Battle of the 
Pyramids. While preparing for this action. Napoleon 
addressed to his army the well-known proclamation : 
" Soldiers, recollect that from the summit of yonder 
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monuments fortj ages look down upon jou ! " Words con> 
stantlj held up to our admiration, though not possess- 
ing a particle of ordinary meaning by which the j can be 
recommended. The victors of the Pyramids having 
entered Cairo without meeting any opposition, were 
soon in possession of the whole country ; all resistance 
in the open field having ceased on the defeat of the 
Mamelukes. 

It is very evident that Napoleon undertook the expe- 
dition to Egypt with some confused notion of Eastern 
empire or dominion ; but the wretched aspect of the 
land having dissolved the pleasing dream, he became 
anxious to carry the army back to Europe. The battle of 
Aboukir, and the destruction of the French fleet, having 
rendered this impracticable, it was found necessary 
to organize the conquest, and improve the situation of 
the invaders. And it has, of course, been asserted that 
his Eastern government was so able and meritorious as 
to obtain for him the title of the ** Just Sultan :" though 
we now know from the best possible authority, that the 
measures of this Sultan, and of his Beys as the Generals 
were termed, were deemed so fiercely oppressive, as to 
cause the sanguinary revolts which soon followed their 
arrival. The Ordonnateur en Chef D'Aure, a decided ad- 
vocate of Napoleon, is forced, in his reply to Bourrienne, 
to make the following rather unfortunate confession. The 
secretary had asserted that the Commander-in-Chief, 
aware of the exactions of his subordinates, often made 
them refund part of their ill-gotten spoil for the benefit 
of the military chest. This the Ordonnateur treats with 
.bitter irony. ** Monsieur de Bourrienne knows very 
well," he says, " that these Beys would not have sub- 
mitted to such treatment, and understood perfectly how 
to keep and defend their portions of the booty. It is 
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tnie that their exactions led to a catastrophe of which 
M. Bourrienne gives a very unsatisfactory account : I 
mean the insurrection at Cairo. He ascribes it to the 
Firman of the Grand Seignior, which may, no doubt, 
have had some share in producing it ; but this was not 
the main cause. The outbreak was occasioned by 
measures that irritated and maddened the great body of 
the people. We brought our fiscal regulations with us 
to Egypt : we taxed property, labour, income, industry 
of every kind, and made use of every financial regulation 
known in Europe, and thus exasperated the inhabitants. 
As long as the question was only about the Prophet 
and his Islam, they submitted quietly ; but the moment 
their property was assailed they spared nothing. The 
insurrection was the rising of a whole people resolved to 
defend their possessions." 

D'Aure supports Eis statement by quotations from 
Abdul Rahmun Effendi, son of the Ulema of Cairo, and 
himself attached to the service of a mosque, who, in his 
account of the ** Liberation of Egypt," declares that it 
was **the tyranny of the French, and their system of 
taxation, which occasioned the revolt. A system," he 
says, ** the object of which was to legalize robbery, and 
which placed the property of every individual at the 
mercy of French commissioners." 

The fierce insurrection occasioned by the tyranny of 
the invaders having been suppressed, even as those of 
Lugo and Pavia had been, full scope was given to the 
Egyptian Reign of Terror. A number of prisoners had 
been confined in the dungeons of the citadel of Cairo in 
consequence of the troubles, and were now led to death 
by successive parties : from ten to twenty were decapi- 
tated every night, and thrown into the Nile — murdered, 
in fact : for midnight executions can hardly deserve any 
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better name. Nor did these murders and robberies 
cease here ; and the sixth volume of the Correspondence 
Inedite et Confidentielle is ftdl of orders, directing indi- 
viduals to be shot without trial or ceremony ; some 
accused **prevenu^' of having carried arms against the 
French, others of having spoken against them, and 
some for travelling without passports. Eastern tyranny 
is even called in to aid revolutionary robbery ; many 
persons are ordered to be imprisoned till they purchase 
their liberation with large sums of money ; others are 
literally put to death because unable to raise the sums 
demanded of them. History imposes a heavy and pain- 
ful task upon the writer who, in the cause of truth, is 
forced to record a succession of such crimes. 

The reasons which induced Napoleon to undertake the 
expedition into Syria are not very clear ; for those which 
he has himself assigned are totally undeserving of notice. 
At the head of 12,000 men and fifty pieces of field artil- 
lery, he crossed the desert and reduced the petty fort of 
El-Arish ; the soldiers sufPering great privations during 
the march, and venting bitter invectives against the 
Republic and the Savans, against all whom they looked 
upon as the authors of the expedition. Jaffa was taken 
by storm ; about 3000 men of the garrison are said to 
have fallen in the combat ; 4000 more, composed mostly 
of Amauts and Albanians, took post in a large stone 
Caravansary, and continued to defend themselves ; but 
offered to surrender on condition that their lives should be 
spared. The terms were acceded to, and the prisoners 
marched out to the French camp, where their appearance 
immediately excited the displeasure of Napoleon, who re- 
primanded his aides-de-camp, Eugene Beauhamais and 
Crossier, for having received their submission ; not know- 
ing, he said, '< what he should do with them.'' The lives 
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of his own soldiers, who mast have perished in destroying 
these men when driven to despair, never, it seems, entered 
his thoughts. Daring two days the captives, tied together 
with cords, were kept in front of the French tents, while 
a council of war pretended to deliberate on the manner 
in which they were to be disposed of. On the third day 
they were marched to some sand hills near the sea, and 
shot by musketry ; those who were at first only wounded 
being afterwards despatched with the bayonet. The exe- 
cution lasted a considerable time ; the victims met their 
fate in stem and silent composure, nor was the least 
attempt made to avert the unjust doom by unmanly 
wailings or entreaty, — ^those of superior station encour- 
aging their followers to behave in a manner worthy the 
faith they deemed divine ; and nobly and bravely were 
the exhortations obeyed even unto death. The bones of 
these unhappy men, bleached by suns and tempests, con- 
tinued for years to whiten the sands where they fell, and 
to attest the truth of a tale so black and hideous, that 
Europe, familiar as it is with crimes of every dye, long 
refused to credit the commission of a deed so far ex- 
ceeding all the known bounds of atrocity. 

Lightly as Napoleon treated this wholesale murder in 
his letters — ^lightly as it is treated by too many French 
writers, and by his worshippers in general — it can neither 
be palliated by sophistry, nor effaced by time : it will 
but darken in the progress of years, stand conspicuous in 
the midst of surrounding crime by its unmatched excess 
of hideousness, and cast even a shade on the generation 
which could utter the name of its author without loath- 
ing and abhorrence. " It might almost seem," says Sir 
Walter Scott, " that heaven set its vindictive brand 
upon this deed of butchery ; for about the time it was 
committed the plague broke out in the army.'* 
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Though victorious in the battle of Mount Tabor, 
fought against some swarms of undisciplined Syrians, 
Napoleon was foiled before Acre, and obliged to retire 
into Egjpt« The siege of this now secondary fortress 
calls for no particular notice, except that it furnishes a 
plain illustration of the system of war pursued by 
Napoleon from first to last. The attacks consisted of a 
succession of fierce assaults directed against the breach ; 
but on no one occasion was the slightest attempt made 
to aid the assaulting columns by feints or escalades, 
capable of calling off the besieged, or weakening the 
efforts of the defenders on the most important points. 
Every thing was here, as on all occasions, trusted to the 
bravery of the troops ; and it is in vain that we seek in 
Napoleon's career for a single instance of wisdom having 
retrieved a day when valour had failed. 

The siege having lasted two months and cost the 
army 3000 men, was ultimately obliged to be raised. 
Before the last assault, we find Napoleon thus express- 
ing himself to Bourrienne : *' I see," he said, ** that this 
paltry place has cost me much time and many men, but 
things are too far advanced for us to recede without 
another effort. If I succeed, as I expect, I shall find 
the treasures of the Pasha, and arms for 300,000 men. 
I shall then arm and revolutionize all Syria, indignant 
at the cruelty of Dejzzar, whose destruction, as you 
perceive, the people solicit from God whenever an 
assault is attempted. I march on Damascus and 
Aleppo. I augment my army by all the discontented 
in the country. I arrive at Constantinople with these 
armed masses, and overthrow the Turkish Empire. I 
shall found a new empire in the East, which will fix my 
station in history ; and may possibly return to Paris by 
Adrianople and Vienna, after destroying the House of 
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Austria." This speech, uttered at a time when the 
population of all the surrounding districts was in arms 
against the French, when not a single Mussulman had 
forsaken his allegiance to join the invaders, and when 
insurrections were still breaking out in Egypt, can only 
be looked upon as a gigantic rhodomontade ; the first in 
a series of similar effusions we shall yet have to record. 

Want, thirst, and disease, pursued the baffled French 
back to Cairo ; but the sufferings of the soldiers made 
no impression on the heart of the leader, and after 
events prove that no wisdom was here gained by this 
fatal experience. Of the proposal to poison the sick 
in the plague-hospital of Jaffa, little need be said at 
present ; the suggestion speaks for itself ; and we shall 
unfortunately see the principle acted upon at a future 
period. 

The Turks having landed an army at Aboukir, in July 
1799, Napoleon marched against them, and easily 
defeated their undisciplined multitudes. This success 
enabled him to return to France with the semblance of 
a conqueror : he deserted his army therefore ; abandoned 
them, as we know from Kleber's letter, in the most 
deplorable condition ; and embarked in secret on board 
of a frigate prepared by Admiral Gauthaume. Escorted 
by two other vessels of war, he arrived at Frejus on the 
9th September, after a passage of forty-one days. 

Ancient historians would have described the morning 
on which he again set foot on the soil of Europe as 
marked by dark and portentous omens, ** The sun," they 
would have said, " was obscured, thrones and temples 
were shaken, and hostile fires flamed over mighty cities ; 
armies," they would have told us, ** had fought in upper 
air, the blood of the combatants bedewed the earth and 
dismayed its trembling inhabitants, whilst millions of 
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gored and mangled spectres, flitting through the lurid 
light, rendered daj hideous, and proclaimed that 
millions were destined to perish bj the insatiable ambi- 
tion of the man whose return was so fearfully announced 
to the world." And fatally indeed would the omens 
have been verified. 

But Napoleon landed under different auspices ; and he 
no sooner touched the soil of France, than the boundless 
acclamations of the people already told that he was the 
absolute ruler of the land. 

The conduct of the Directory had been rapidly tend- 
ing to effect the process which, in revolutionary times, 
so readily metamorphoses the truncheon of military 
command into the sceptre of royal or dictatorial rule. 
Regardless of the peace concluded at Campo*Formio, 
urged on by a Republican spirit of aggression, they had 
invaded Switzerland, seized on the states of the Church, 
and deprived the Rings of Naples and Sardinia of all 
their continental possessions. Even their great Eastern 
expedition proved to be fitted out, not against hostile 
England, but against unoffending neutrals, against the 
Turks and the Knights of Malta. Aggressions so 
unprincipled left the continental states no security 
for future independence, except what could be estab- 
lished by force of arms ; and Russia having joined the 
coalition, the war was again renewed in 1799. The 
Allies were at first eminently successful. The Arch- 
Duke Charles was victorious in Germany, and the 
redoubted Suvaroff liberated Italy, with the exception 
of Genoa, from the yoke of the French. Fortune, how- 
ever, still clung to the Republican banners : Soult and 
Massena defeated the Russians in Switzerland ; and in 
Holland, General Brune foiled the British expedition 
under the Duke of York, — a termination of the campaign 
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that dissolved the most powerful coalition which had yet 
been formed against revolutionary France. 

But these military triumphs, however important at 
the time, only averted farther disaster : they still left 
Italy, with the exception of Genoa and the Riviera, in 
the hands of the Austrians ; added no new conquests to 
those formerly achieved, and added little therefore to 
the rapidly sinking power of the Republican government. 
The Directory had, in fact, no hold on the affections of 
any party in France. It was hated, as anti-revolu- 
tionary, by the Jacobins and fiery Republicans, whose 
power had been overthrown on the 9th Thermidor, by 
the very men now at the head of affairs ; and who 
had so greatly retrograded from the revolutionary con- 
duct and doctrines of the Convention and its fright- 
ful committees. The Royalists were naturally hostile 
to those who occupied the place of the Bourbons ; the 
National Guard and Citizens of Paris recollected with 
no favourable feeling the grape and cannister shot that 
dispersed them on the day of the Sections ; and the 
mass of the people, who had derived no benefit from the 
revolution, sighed for change and novelty. The respect- 
able part of the community, which had so gladly rallied 
round the men who overthrew the sanguinary dema- 
gogues of the Reign of Terror, were alienated by the 
corruption, venality, and arbitrary conduct of the 
Directory ; and the army, still fiercely democratic in 
sentiment, felt no attachment to a body universally 
accused of aristocratic predilections. But the govern- 
ment, though feeble and despised, had for five years 
been in fiill and perfect operation, and had effected 
great improvements, the merit of which has most un- 
justly been given to Napoleon. On the fall of the 
Jacobins^ society had immediately returned to the 
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decencies, and to manj of the elegancies, of cirilized 
life ; the laws were obeyed ; there was neither anarchj 
nor revolt ; even forced loans brought supplies, and the 
difficulties resulting from the maximum, and from the 
frightM depreciation of the revolutionary paper-money, 
had to some extent been surmounted. The armies were 
triumphant ; and though Italy was lost, Switzerland had 
been added to the earlier conquest of the Republic, — ^the 
frontiers of which still reached far beyond tiieir original 
limits. All these circumstances are, however, carefully 
kept out of sight by the ordinary historians of Napoleon, 
who represent him as having rescued France from the 
danger of foreign invasion, as well as from the most 
frightM state of internal anarchy and confusion. 

Projects for the overthrow of the government had 
already been in agitation when Napoleon reached Paris, 
and the enthusiasm with which he was received by the 
people, made the disaffected look to him for support in 
their undertaking. The military part of the action had 
originally been intended for the gallant young Joubert ; 
but his fall at the battle of Novi now left the part open 
for Napoleon, The Directory, though possessing strong 
constitutional as well as revolutionary powers, were yet 
so feeble from internal dissensions and want of confi- 
dence, that the intrigue for their overthrow was actually 
carried on in open day, and known to nearly all Paris. 
Barras, the only man of talents and character among 
the Directors, had been long tired of Republicanism, and 
was in communication with the Bourbons ; the Abb6 
Sieyes and his shadow Royer Duces were parties to 
the project for overthrowing the government of which 
they formed part ; the other two were hardly known even 
by name. 

Against such feeble foes victory could hardly be 
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doubtful ; and jet was defeat nearly sustained, owing to 
the conduct of Napoleon. How completely he failed 
at the moment of execution, is not denied even bj his 
worshippers : he was obliged to leave the Hall of the 
Ancients in utter confusion, and was carried half faint- 
ing from the Assembly of the Five Hundred by some 
grenadiers who came to his aid. The blow was sup- 
posed to have failed ; Sieyes, Talleyrand, and Amauld, 
had already called for their carriages, when Lucien 
Bonaparte, President of the Council of Five Hundred, 
refusing to put his brother's outlawry to the vote, left 
the Hall, placed himself at the head of the troops, and 
called upon them to disperse the " assembly of brigands," 
the '* representatives of the poignard," as he termed the 
senate over which he had so lately presided. 

The soldiers replied with shouts of " Long live Bo- 
naparte !'' but when ordered to advance and clear the 
Hall, they hesitated. "Is it for the Republic we are 
to march V they inquired. Life and death hung sus- 
pended on that moment, when Lucien *s presence of mind 
again gave the decisive impulse. Drawing his sword, 
he declared he would plunge it into his brother's heart 
if ever he turned against the constitution ; and Murat 
giving the word ** Forward !" the grenadiers followed 
him, and soon dispersed the tumultuary assembly. 
During the whole of this scene Napoleon trembled like 
a leaf, and with his head bent down over his horse's neck 
remained totally incapable of any effort. " Assassins 
hired by England had," he said, ** attempted to murder 
him ; " and while repeating these idle words, his un- 
guided charger was carrying him away to the bridge of 
the Seine.* 

* Capefigae, yoL i. 
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Victorj achioTed, the conspirators assembled their 
friends and passed a decree in the name of the two 
Councils, announcing the adoption of a Consular Con- 
stitution, and nominating Napoleon, Siejes, and Roger 
Duces, consuls, with almost dictatorial power. 

The government in the hands of a successful soldier, 
supported bj the favour of the army, soon gathered 
strength, and acquired the confidence of a great portion 
of the nation, which, harassed bj so manj convulsions, 
were anxious for the establishment of some permanent 
authority. Popular favour gave the consuls, or the First 
Consul rather, for the others were cyphers from the very 
commencement, the most enthusiastic support : and it 
must be admitted that Napoleon made a skilful use of 
the advantage ; obtained credit for some acts of forbear- 
ance, rather than of clemency, very unusual at the 
period ; while the proscriptions that already marked 
the first days of his absolutism, were overlooked as too 
much in harmony with the ordinary acts of revolu- 
tionary governments to attract attention. 

The new Constitution of Sieyes established a coun- 
cil of state, composed of well salaried functionaries 
named by the government, but exercising no control 
whatever over any branch of the executive, acting only 
as a consulting and advising council, projecting, amend- 
ing, and discussing the laws and plans proposed for 
the benefit of the country, or the honour of the govern- 
ment* This council, which could excite no jealousy, 
was greatly augmented by Napoleon, who often pre- 
sided at their deliberations, and made them, while 
Consul as well as Emperor, one of the main and most 
beneficial engines of his government. 

Military success was soon, however, required to give 
consistency and lustre to the consulate ; nor was Napo- 

VOL. I. 
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leon slow in seeking for opportunities to acquire it. 
The victorious termination of the last campaign, the 
retreat of the English and Russians from the scene of 
Continental warfare, which left Austria alone in the 
arena, had rendered large Republican armies dispos- 
able. These were now marched to the most important 
points of action ; all discharged soldiers fit for serrice 
were recalled to their standards, and levies of conscripts 
raised in every department of the warlike Republic. 
General Moreau led a powerful army into Germany ; 
another, termed the Army of Reserve, composed, contrary 
to usual assertion, of tried and warlike troops,* was 
assembled at Dijon, and led across the Great and Little 
St Bernard into Italy. At all periods of history mili- 
tary bands have crossed these mountains ; always, 
except in winter, deemed practicable for travellers ; and 
although the difficulties of the passage were consider- 
able, they have been vastly exaggerated by historians. 

Napoleon himself assumed the command of this 
army ; but did not, as so many fables assert, accompany 
the troops in their toilsome march, and encourage them 
by his presence. He remained tranquilly at Lausanne 
while the troops were crossing the mountain, and only 
rejoined them in the valley of Aosta. The circuitous 
march followed by the invaders after their descent from 
the Alps, first to Chiavasso, and then to Milan andPlacen- 
tia, occasioned the loss of Genoa, so long blockaded by 
the Austrians. And though the French had 80,800 men 
in Italy at the opening of the campaign, they fought the 
decisive battle of Marengo with only 28,160 present in 
the field ; while the Austrians, who commenced opera- 
tions with 74,141 men, brought 28,496 into action. 

♦ Spectateur MUitaire, vol. vii. 
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Of the battle itself no account can be given here. 
During the earlj part of the day eyents turned com* 
pletelj against the French, who were driven from their 
first position, and pursued far across the plain. The 
Consular Guard — hurled forward in the first of its fields, 
even as the Imperial Guard was in its last, and de- 
scribed as having opposed a rock-like resistance to 
ever J attack — suffered a complete overthrow: all who 
escaped the sword having been captured. Resistance 
appeared to have ceased, and Napoleon is described as 
riding about, *' with depressed looks, extremely agitated, 
braving danger better than disaster, attempting nothing, 
and expecting every thing from fortune.*' 

It was past five o'clock when the arrival of General 
Desaix at St Juliano arrested the pursuit, and when a 
charge of cavalry, executedKby General Kellerman, over- 
threw not only the leading division of the Austrians, but 
drove back the whole centre of their army in shameful 
flight to the very bridge-head of the Bormida. General 
Melas, a veteran seventy-six years of age, having been 
slightly wounded during the early part of the action, 
and more seriously hurt by the fall of two horses shot 
under him, had been carried to the rear ; the two officers 
next in seniority had also been wounded : the conse- 
quence was, that at the most important moment of the 
battle, the army found itself without a commander. 
The corps to the right and left, under Ott and O'Reilly, 
that still continued their unopposed advance, and might 
easily, by closing in, have dispersed the French who 
were following the chase as wildly as the vanquished 
were flying, seeing the fire retrograde so rapidly towards 
the Bormida, and receiving no orders, fell back in the 
same direction, but made no effort to retrieve the 
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battle, which tenninated between nine and ten o'clock 
in the complete victory of the Republicans. 

The battle of Marengo certainly placed the crown on 
the head of Napoleon ; though, if we believe a widely 
circulated and generally accredited anecdote, the victor 
was not, on this occasion, so great as his victory. He 
had not ordered the brilliant onset which decided the 
day ; General Kellerman saw and seized the opportunity 
for striking the blow, and the chieftain deigned, it 
seems, to be a little jealous of the fame the subordinate 
had acquired. When the real victor entered the room 
in which Napoleon with his staff and a number of 
Generals was at supper after the battle, the Consul only 
said, " Ah ! Kellerman, you made a pretty good charge 
there ;" to which the offended officer replied, ** Yes, 
Citizen Consul, I have placed the crown upon your 
head : " an answer that caused Kellerman to be ever 
ftfterwards kept in the back-ground. 5^ 

Shortly before the action, General Melas had written 
to Lord Keith, stating, that in case of reverse, he 
should throw himself into Genoa ; but he now aban- 
doned a resolution which promised to be attended with 
the best advantages, and entered into negotiations with 
the conqueror. By the convention of Alexandria which 
followed, the Austrians resigned all Piedmont and Lorn- 
bardy, as far as the Mincio, for the sole benefit of being 
allowed to withdraw their army without obstacle ; and 
thus set the first example of the many fatal conventions 
which in after years tended so greatly to facilitate the 
progress of the French ; by inducing commanders to 
resign a cause on the first frowns of fortune, before the 
best efforts of arms had been tried, and merely on the 
craven belief, " that it was in vain to contend against 
Napoleon." 



■I 
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The passage of the Alps, and the recorerj of Italj 
by a single battle, excited uniTersal astonishment in 
Europe, and the boundless admiration of all, whether 
in or ont of France, who were fayoarable to the new 
Consul or Republican cause. Considered in a political 
point of view, as an enterprise conducted in a manner 
best calculated, if successful, to dazzle the many, and 
captivate the imagination of the Parisians, it certainly 
deserves the highest praise : strategically examined as 
a military operation, it can deserve little or none. 
The marches and counter-marches occasioned the loss 
of Genoa ; having superior forces in Italy, the French 
commander fought his decisive battle with inferior num- 
bers, and was indebted to fortune rather than to skill 
for his victory. He was besides so situated, with his 
communication cut off, and in the midst of hostile for- 
tresses, that defeat would have proved more disastrous 
to him than it did to his adversary, had the fortunes of 
the field turned against him. 

The pretended echelon movement, mauvement de eon- 
version, as Berthier and Napoleon call it, by which the 
battle is said to have been gained, the throwing back 
of the left wing while the right maintained the village 
of Castel-Ceriole as a pivot, are mere puerilities fit only 
to deceive the ignorant, and to furnish the observant 
with some standard by which to estimate the judgment 
of the men who devised them. Castel-Ceriole was 
besides in possession of the Austrians during the whole 
of the actual battle. The progressive accumulation of 
false statements successively ordered by Napoleon him- 
self, which disfigure Berthier^s Belation de la Bataille 
de Marengo, are fully exposed in the Memorial du Depot 
de la Guerre for 1828. The volume lays bare the gross- 
est historical forgery ever perhaps practised on the world. 
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Many writers, carried away by their zeal in favour of 
the French Emperor, have compared his march across 
the Alps to Hannibal's celebrated passage oyer the same 
mountains ; not perceiving the small dimensions to which 
the ill-judged comparison necessarily reduce the mo- 
dem enterprise. From Dijon to the foot of the Alps, 
the French army had only to perform a short and easy 
march through subject countries, and over good and 
travelled roads. The march of General Moncey's 
corps, which passed the St Gothard, was equally secure, 
and still shorter : General Bethencourt's division 
started from Lion, at the very foot of the mountains, 
where it had been quartered. Hannibal, on the con- 
trary, had id perform a march of 800 miles, through 
the territories of strangers and barbarians ; and was 
often forced to fight his way against hostile tribes and 
nations. 

Napoleon was head of the government as well as of 
the army, and was able to command all the resources 
that France could furnish ; his troops were natives of 
the same land ; they knew the country they were about 
to invade, and were confident of victory against enemies 
they had so often vanquished in battle. Hannibal had 
little assistance to expect from Carthage, where the 
Hanno faction thwarted aU his efforts ; and the sword 
was obliged to furnish him with resources. The Cartha- 
ginian soldiers were children of different lands ; they 
differed in ]|anguage, manners, habits, and modes of 
fighting ; and their wild and varied aspect presented a 
living picture of the many races and climates included 
within the limits of the ancient world. It was only by 
the genius of their leader that such a host could be 
rendered efficient, as it was the confidence only which 
they reposed in his wisdom and valour, that could 
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inspire them with courage to encounter foes bj whom 
thej and their fathers had been so often defeated, and 
from whom the yerj state thej served had been forced 
to purchase a humiliating peace. 

The French armj set out upon their expedition, 
animated with the hope of conquests and an early peace, 
and cheered bj the news of the first victories which the 
armies of the Rhine had achieved. HannibaFs army 
could only anticipate a series of sanguinary combats after 
their arrival in Italy : the dreaded passage of the Alps 
was to them but the first step in the career of danger. 
Though Hannibal may not perhaps have crossed the St 
Bernard, many armies had done so, both in ancient and 
modem times :* the path, if difficult, was not therefore 
unknown or untrodden ; and Napoleon could hold out to 
his soldiers the example of the Carthaginians. Hanni- 
bal had no predecessor, and was obliged to discover, and 
often to construct the very roads necessary for the pass- 
age of his army. The greatest difficulty the French had 
to contend with was occasioned by the transport of artil- 
lery; but they were aided by the exertions of the 
peasantry hired from all the neighbouring districts. 
Many of Hannibal's soldiers had never seen snow or 
ice ; and his elephants, totally unused to travel in frosty 
regions, must have occasioned him more trouble than 
the French experienced from the transport of their 
guns ; and instead of being aided by friendly monks, 



• In the year 69, the army of Caecina having defeated the 
Helvetii at Vindomissa, returned into Italy by the St Bernard. 
An army of Longobards performed a similar march in 574. When 
Charlemagne undertook his expedition against the Longobards, a 
division of his army, commanded by his uncle Bemhard, crossed 
the St Bernard. In the tenth centuiy several Burgundian, 
Italian, and Saracen armies, passed the same mountain, as did 
Berthold IV. Duke of Thuringia, in 1160. 
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and bj an active and well-paid peasantry, he had all 
the savage hordes of the mountain mldemess to con- 
tend with. Napoleon had maps, plans, and topographi- 
cal surveys to guide him ; he had able engineers, and all 
the advantages of modem science and machinery to 
furnish assistance. Hannibal had to collect his infor- 
mation from ignorant or treacherous barbarians, as 
often willing to lead the strangers to their ruin, as to 
assist them in their progress ; and it was only to the 
genius of their leader, that the extraordinary host he 
commanded could look for the means of overcoming the 
various obstacles constantly springing up in their path. 

Of all the military expeditions recorded in history, 
there is none, perhaps, that for grandeur of conception, 
daring, skilful, and long-continued perseverance, can be 
compared to the gigantic enterprise of Hannibal. The 
expedition of Alexander may be more romantic, and 
surrounded by more barbaric splendour ; but when we 
consider that the one had Persians, and the other 
Romans, to contend against, then must the son of 
Ammon, great as he was, yield the palm to the man 
who for fifteen years carried on a war in Italy, aided 
by no resources except those he derived from his genius, 
courage, and lofty patriotism. 

The winter campaign in Bavaria followed on the 
campaign of Marengo ; and General Moreau having 
gained the decisive battle of Hohenlinden, obliged the 
Austrians, weakened by so many years of defeat, to sue 
for terms, and sign the treaty of Luneville, highly ad- 
vantageous to France. But popular as this brilliant 
success rendered the Consul with the bulk of the people, 
it did not immediately check the murderous designs of 
hostile factions, familiarized to crime by the long course 
of the Revolution. Some obscure Jacobins entered 
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into a conspiracj, the details of which are lost in the 
confused statements of the French police, to assassinate 
him at the theatre : hetrajed and arrested, thej were 
punished with death. Four royalist conspirators acted 
a more decided part, and fixed upon the 24th Decemher 
for the execution of the foulest attempts at murder re- 
corded since the well-known gunpowder-plot was pro- 
jected in our own country. 

As it was known that the First Consul intended to 
yisit the opera, two of the conspirators, Garhon and Saint 
Regent, placed an explosive machine, justly termed an 
infernal one, in the Eue Saint Nicaisse through which 
he had to pass. The machine had the appearance of a 
water-carrier's cart, and attracted no suspicion. When 
Napoleon's carriage approached, Saint Regent fired the 
train ; the explosion was tremendous, twenty-two per- 
sons were killed and fifty-six woimded, and many of the 
surrounding houses seriously damaged. Napoleon's 
escape was almost miraculous : his coachman was driv- 
ing very fast, so that he had passed the fotal machine 
by about a second before it exploded. The Consul 
proceeded directly to the opera and took his seat ; but 
he was not calm and composed as it is usual to assert ; 
on the contrary, he was agitated and looked around, 
as Gapefigue tells us, with an anxious and inquiring 
glance. He was, however, received with the most en- 
thusiastic cheers of the audience, who, naturally shocked 
by an attempt so dark and criminal, expressed the most 
unfeigned joy at the escape of one, whose wonderful 
elevation even Providence seemed to legitimize by the 
marked protection vouchsafed him. 

AU Napoleon's biographers have, of course, praised 
the calmness and self-possession which, as they say, he 
displayed on this occasion ; though they seem, as usual, 

c2 
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to be rather premature with their panegyrics. Jose- 
phine's carriage was following that of the Consul ; but 
owing to some accident she did not leave the Tuileries 
till a few seconds aftet her husband, and as the leading 
coachman drove very fast, she had not overtaken him 
when the machine was fired ; so that by extreme good 
fortune, the explosion took place between the two 
carriages, and only shattered the windows of the second, 
slightly wounding Hortense Beauhamais in the arm. 
Napoleon knew that his wife and daughter-in-law were 
close behind him ; he knew that the street was fall of 
people, but instead of halting to ascertain the fate of 
those who, it is pretended, were so dear to him, and 
certainly deserved to be so, instead of halting to aid the 
sufferers, to arrest by his presence and authority the 
further mischief that might have been in progress, he 
ordered his coachman to drive on, and arrived safely at 
the opera. His flight on this occasion, — ^the flight of 
the husband, father, and chief magistrate, — from so 
dreadful a scene of death and ruin, is more disgraceful, 
evinces a more callous heart, a greater want of lofty 
firmness and character, than the flight of the com- 
mander who deserted so many gallant and ruined armies 
in the hour of adversity. 

But though he evinced little presence of mind in the 
moment of danger, he did not fail to profit by the crimi- 
nal attempt itself, in order to enlarge the bounds of his 
power. The Jacobin party were naturally suspected of 
being the originators of the plot ; and an edict was easily 
passed, condenming without trial a hundred and thirty of 
the most notorious terrorists to perpetual banishment. 
Seventy-eight were transported to Cayenne, the others 
were long dragged from prison to prison in France, and 
treated with great severity ; so that it is not easy to see 
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on what authority English biographers assert that 
Napoleon, scorning the remains of this now powerless 
party, cancelled their sentence ; the fiact is, that he was 
weak enough to dread the Jacobins, even to the last day 
of his reign. 

Nor did his efforts stop here ; and Thiebodeau gives 
us the details of the long debates that took place in the 
Council of State, on his repeated and strongly-urged 
proposal to pass a decree for the immediate execution, 
without any trial, of fifteen or twenty individuals of 
the Jacobin party, — a party to which he had himself 
belonged, and which, however criminal its conduct had 
often been, was innocent at least on this occasion. 

Better measures were not however wanting at this 
time ; and the recall of the emigrants, and the restoration 
of Christian worship, though acts that almost forced 
themselves upon firmly-established authority, reflect 
just credit on the consular government, — a credit 
greatly enhanced, indeed, by the opposition both mea- 
sures were certain to experience : for atheism and 
republican selfishness were still deeply rooted in France. 
Owing to the Consul's indifference, or to the power of 
the latter feeling, the decree for restoring the unsold 
property of the emigrants was very imperfectly executed ; 
and the words of General Delmas, when high mass was 
for the first time celebrated with pomp in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, show too clearly the sentiments enter- 
tained on religious subjects. " What thought you of the 
ceremony?" said Napoleon to the Republican soldier, 
as they left the church together : " Ob, the mummery,"" 
— Capucinade — replied the other, "was well enough ; 
and only wanted the presence of the couple of million 
of Frenchmen who got themselves killed to abolish what 
you are restoring l" 
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The mental infirmities of the Emperor Paul of 
Russia are well known : from being the enemy of France, 
he became the admirer of the Consul, and the deadly 
foe of all his adversaries. And Napoleon, fortified by 
this new alliance, gave full rein to his grasping and 
aggressive disposition. Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Germany, were oppressed ; and the power of France, far 
as it extended, every where employed for the purpose of 
mean extortion. The German Empire was remodelled ; 
the ecclesiastical and minor States secularised for the 
benefit of the stronger powers ; the most shameful 
barter was openly carried on with lands and provinces ; 
bribery and corruption were at their height ; and the 
wishes, interests, and happiness of the people entirely 
disregarded. It is from the period of these ignoble 
transactions that the vast fortunes of Talleyrand, of 
Napoleon's brothers, and other high personages of the 
Consular Court, must be dated ; and it is only by read- 
ing Von Gagner^s * account of his negotiations at Paris 
that any conception of the unworthy conduct of these 
unworthy men can be formed. French writers often 
tell us that Germany was greatly benefited by these 
secularizations ; and in some respects this may be true ; 
but little thanks are due to them nevertheless: the 
shot, the shells, and hostile fire that destroy an old town, 
are not usually acknowledged with gratitude, merely 
because a new city may be raised upon ruins they have 
occasioned. 

British armaments had recaptured Malta, and expelled 
the French from Egypt ; a fleet sent to the Baltic had 
gained the battle of Copenhagen, and dissolved the 
Northern Alliance ; and the government, always sin- 

* Mein Antheil an der Politik. Tubingen, 1823. 
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cerelj desirous of terminating the war in an honourable 
manner, and believing that a durable compact of amity 
could be formed with the new ruler of Franoe, or wish- 
ing at least to give the experiment a fair and honest 
trial, entered into negotiations which ended in the 
treaty of Amiens. This treaty, which was far more 
advantageous to France than to England, placed 
Napoleon in the proudest position it was ever his des- 
tiny to fill. 
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CHAPTER in. 

NAPOLEON BMPEROR OF FRANCE AND KING OF ITALY. 

The height of power had been attained ; the Consul 
held absolute sway over the mightiest empire of Conti- 
nental Europe ; and never, during the many centuries 
through which the records of history extend, had fortune 
placed an individual in a position so lofty and enviable, 
and so wonderfully calculated to augment, by generous 
efforts, the ordinary sum of human happiness. Provi- 
dence seemed almost willing to show how much could 
be done for man, without eliciting from a hardened 
heart even one spark of that gratitude which is 
displayed by deeds of virtue and generosity. France, 
bleeding from the contests of internal factions ; Europe 
harassed and exhausted by war ; neutral States op- 
pressed, robbed and insulted, sighed for continued peace 
after the long and sanguinary contest, the source of so 
much suffering. 

The sword was sheathed ; and the political world 
seemed to revive from years of distress, as nature re- 
vives under the genial influence of the summer sun, when 
the desolating tempests of winter have passed away: 
long estranged nations again greeted each other in 
amity, unimbittered by the deep hatred which the san- 
guinary events of after years engendered. Relieved 
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from the toil, pressnre, and dangers of war, good will 
to all was for a xaoment at least the universal feeling 
that pervaded the great Christian community: it seemed 
as if the reign of Astrsea might again have been recalled 
to earth, had the ruler of France been willing to assist 
in restoring her empire. 

A new era fraught with new, and therefore danger- 
ous, ideas perhaps, — fraught with new opinions, institu- 
tions, and manners, — was opening on the world ; and it 
required a strong power in the centre of Europe to check 
the extravagance, and give the fierj elements, called so 
suddenly into action, a wise and beneficial direction. 
Napoleon's military sceptre could have formed that 
power ; wholesome improvement could have expanded 
beneath his sway ; and neighbouring princes, strong in 
his alliance, depending on his honour and justice, re- 
lieved from the dread of seeing wild anarchy supplant 
amelioration, and blood-stained tyranny arise at the 
call made for liberal institutions, might have bestowed 
upon their subjects all the benefits of the enlarged views 
of policy and government then in progress. 

. Never, indeed, was a career so great and noble opened 
to the occupant of earthly throne, as was opened to 
Napoleon Bonaparte when firmly established in his 
curule chair. He might have closed the temple of 
Janus to the whole of that generation which, under his 
reign, was never to see peace restored ; he might have 
encouraged trade, and a friendly intercourse between 
nations, and obtained for France and her dependencies 
the ** ships, colonies, and commerce" which he coveted ; 
he might have secured for her the splendid benefits 
which peace and good government were certain to con- 
fer on a country of such vast influence and capabilities. 
It rested with him to become the benefactor, not only 
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of the country over which he ruled, but of the neighbour- 
ing states and nations that followed in its mighty orbit ; 
and to merit by such conduct the blessings of contem- 
porary millions* and the admiration of succeeding ages. 
A num of genius, or great talent, would have seen the 
glorious career thus open before him, and would have 
followed it with proportionate ardour. Endowed with 
inferior intellect, a man of noble spirit and lofty senti- 
ments, would have felt the duties of the high position 
impressed upon his very heart in characters of flame ; 
such a man would have taken bright honour for his 
guide, achieved the lofty task traced out before him ; 
or had he failed, would have failed in virtue's path, and 
" died as honour dies." 

Let us now see how Napoleon fulfilled the duties of 
his station. 

The ink was hardly dry with which the treaty of 
Amiens had been signed, before a new career of unjust 
aggression was commenced. Holland and Italy remained 
in the hands of the French ; Switzerland was invaded and 
reduced to a real, if not a nominal province of France ; 
and by a simple decree of the French Senate, the king- 
dom of Piedmont and the Duchy of Piombino were 
added to the mighty Republic. And when England 
remonstrated against such acts of arbitrary usurpation, 
the answer was, that " they were mere trifles, for which 
the government ought to have been prepared." 

Conduct so domineering rendered measures of precau- 
tion necessary ; and the British refused to evacuate Malta 
till satisfaction for the past, and security against future 
aggressions should be obtained. But, overbearing in 
his ** pride of place," the Consul threatened instead of 
negotiating. Maddened by the attack of the English 
press, he demanded the suppression of its freedom ; in- 
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salted the British ambassador at a public levee, and the 
country itself by various acts of vindictive arrogance ; as 
well as in numberless publications, especially in the low, 
swaggering, and insolent report of Colonel Sebastiani. 

The result is soon told : war was proclaimed, and the 
wildest and most sanguinary contest that ever shook the 
world's surface commenced. Combats were fought on 
the land and on the ocean ; " the great globe itself" was 
one wide battle-field ; and for twelve years the sun never 
set on the vast scene of strife. Gloom and despondency 
gathered on the earth ; even the good and the brave began 
to despair of its ft*eedom ; and Europe was more than 
once strewn with the wrecks of broken thrones and 
scattered armies. A blood-red cloud settled over its 
ravaged fields, and was not dispersed till the efforts of 
banded and long insulted nations had shivered the 
throne of power, so long occupied by the man who 
chose to be the world's oppressor when he might have 
been its benefactor. 

It is very evident, we think, that the Consul's arro- 
gant disposition, and total ignorance of the character of 
the British people and government, made him rush 
unwittingly into this new war. His usual want of clear 
and distinct ideas prevented him from perceiving the 
plainly-marked limits — ^marked almost by the ocean itself 
— of his vast and extensive power. His haughty de- 
mands were made in the belief that he could brow-beat 
his adversaries, and command submission ; and however 
willing to retract when he found himself deceived, wafi 
here, as we shall find on other occasions, too much under 
the influence of false pride to yield while time was left 
him. 

No sooner was he informed of the British declaration 
of war, than he resorted to a measure which proved that 
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the contest was to be carried on in a manner neyer 
before practised among civilized nations. His first step 
was to issue an order for the arrest of all the English 
between eighteen and sixty, who were travelling in 
France. This gross breach of honour and hospitality 
occasioned great suffering and distress to many respect- 
able families : it ruined the hopes and prospects of many 
individuals totally unconnected with the profession of 
arms. But it could impair the strength and resources of 
England as little as it could benefit the cause of France ; 
and was, therefore, a mere act of useless oppression, 
resulting far more from the vindictive malice of a little 
spirit that meets with unexpected resistance, than from 
any fair views of national warfare. 

Having no means of directly attacking Britain — the 
very power he had called to the field — ^the Consul made 
the defenceless feel the full extent of his might. The 
neutrality of Germany was violated, and the Electorate 
of Hanover occupied and most shamefully oppressed ; 
French troops took possession of the kingdom of Naples, 
which fared little better ; the people of Holland were 
taxed to maintain a contest carried on against their best 
interest; and Spain was robbed of her treasures to prepare 
armaments for the attack of a country with which the 
Spanish government was on terms of peace and amity. 

The adherents of the exiled princes, fancying that the 
renewal of the war with England offered them an oppor- 
tunity to effect the restoration of the Bourbons, entered 
at this time into some ill-concerted projects for the 
overthrow of the Consular government. How much 
they were deceived, betrayed into their injudicious con- 
spiracy by the agents of the French police, is known 
from the official publication of the Consular government, 
founded on the declaration of its own agent, Mehee de la 
Touche. 
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This man, a low Jacobin, who with others had been 
unjastlj imprisoned and transported to the Isle of 
Oleron, after the afiPair of the infernal machine, had» on 
his release, entered into the service of the French police, 
a service congenial to the sect of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was sent to Jersey, Guernsey, and England, 
for the purpose of deceiving the emigrants and the 
Bourbon Princes with the hopes of effecting a counter- 
revolution ; and succeeded so feir as to obtain consider- 
able sums of money from them, while corresponding 
with Talleyrand and the police. From London he went 
to Germany, and entered into communications with Mr 
Drake, the English Ambassador at the Court of Munich, 
as well as with Mr Spencer Smith, who filled the same 
situation at the Court of Wirtemberg. Under the pre- 
tence that funds only were wanting to bring about a 
rising against the Consular government, he obtained 
money from both these diplomatists, who were evidently 
weak men, easily imposed upon. Mr Taylor, the English 
minister at Cassel, was also concerned in these wretched 
intrigues. When the French authorities had thus 
collected a sufficient number of documents to make out 
what might appear a case against England, they pub- 
hshed them to the world ; mutilated and misrepresented 
of course, so as best to suit their own views. And the 
chief judge, Regnier, who was still at the head of the 
police, had actually the effrontery to bring forward, as 
an official document, the report of Mehee de la Touche, 
who, by his own declaration, signed himself liar, spy, 
and vagabond : a witness ftdly worthy of the cause he 
was employed to support. 

It will be needless to tell the reader, that no British 
minister could ever, directly or indirectly, so far disgrace 
himself and his country, as to project or encourage the 
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assassination of the First Consul There has never, in 
modern times, been a single indiyidual, holding any 
ostensible situation under the government of these 
Islands, who would not have shrunk with horror from 
such a proposal, and with loathing from any person who 
could make it. But though it is very certain, that no 
conspiracy against the Consul's life was ever sanctioned 
by the government, ever allowed to be formed with 
its knowledge, it is very possible that exertions were 
made to support the cause of the ' expelled dynasty. 
Such measures, if not of a very dignified character, are 
fully justified by belligerent rights. The Bourbon 
governments of France and Spain had frequently, when 
at war with England, instigated the partisans of the 
House of Stewart to take arms in favour of the exiled 
family; but they had never, on that account, been 
accused of treachery, or of instigating the assassination 
of English princes. Napoleon himself had resorted to 
such modes of warfare, and boasted on one occasion — 
falsely we suspect— of being in communication with 
disaffected parties in Ireland ; nor were these efforts to 
weaken open enemies, whether real or pretended, ever 
deemed treacherous ; still less were they supposed to be 
connected with plots formed against the lives of English 
or Austrian princes. But no sooner were such measures 
directed against himself, no sooner was his own power 
threatened, than he assailed the British government with 
torrents of the foulest slander that ever recoiled in dis- 
grace upon its author. All these miserable proceedings 
would not now deserve a single word of notice, had not 
several French and German writers — some even who have 
attained a certain station in literature, repeated the 
mean and contemptible calumnies — attempted to falsify 
history in favour of Napoleon, and to uphold his charac- 
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ter bj blackening the fair fame of the nation tliat struck 
him down. 

Misled bj treacherous agents and injudicious friends, 
— induced to belieye that a strong rojalist party existed 
in France — George Gadoudal, the redoubted Chouan 
leader, General Pichegru, the conqueror of HoUand, and 
seyeral other rojalists of note, came secretly to Paris, 
where they expected to assemble a force capable of openly 
attacking the Consul in the midst of his guards. They 
also expected the aid of Moreau, with whom Pichegru 
had several interviews ; but this officer, though hostile 
to Napoleon, was not disposed to aid the Bourbons ; 
and the conspirators, deceived in all their anticipations, 
having never contemplated the assassination of the 
Consul, were only seeking for means to leave Paris, when 
they were betrayed and arrested. 

We are informed by Desmarets * that Napoleon 
actually started out of bed and made the sign of the 
cross, when informed, at seven o'clock in the morning, that 
his rival, Moreau, was in communication with the prin- 
cipal conspirators. If so, the Consul was more fortunate 
than Lord Byron's renegade^ of whom the poet says, 

^ His trembling hand refiised to sign 
The cross he deemed no more diyine ; 
He had resmned it in that hour, 
But conscience wrung awaj the power." 

Napoleon's conscience was more subservient to his 
wiU. " 

It appears from Desmarets, Rovigo, and others, that 
the Consul took an active part in directing the proceed- 

* Temoignages Historiques ; on Qninze ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoleon. Pazis^ 1833. 
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ings of the police at this moment ; aud that he evinced, 
if we believe these unfortunate panegyrists, a singular 
degree of sagacity in selecting for execution the persons 
most likely to be intimidated, and to give the best in- 
formation. The German historian Schlosser, in remark- 
ing on the circumstance, says, " that it is afflicting to 
find a great man thus occupied ; " forgetting, in his 
admiration of the French ruler, that no great man ever 
was or could be thus occupied ; and that a sbiri at the 
head of empire would form the most repulsive sight 
men could behold. It is impossible, indeed, to repre- 
sent Napoleon in a more unfavourable light than his 
worshippers have done, in relating the events of these 
conspiracies. Believing that they are describing the 
conduct of a hero and a sage, they yet make him act 
and speak with a degree of vulgar and blood-thirsty 
violence, which shows too clearly that the pictures are 
drawn from nature ; though, fortunately for the cause 
of truth, by those who do not perceive the truth which 
they reveal. 

Moreau acted a feeble part on his arrest, and was 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment, which the Consul 
commuted into banishment from France. Pichegru, 
who acted a bold and decided part on his first examina- 
tion, was found dead in his bed on the morning of the 
7th of April, having, it was said, committed suicide ; 
though the manner of his death gave rise to the very 
general belief of his having been secretly murdered. 
George, and the other conspirators, having been con- 
victed, were sentenced to death, and the greater number 
executed in consequence. 

While the trial of the accused was pending, another 
tragedy was prepared and acted with a degree of celerity 
and system that marked the cool, resolute, and prac- 
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tised hands of its authors. The Duke of Enghien, 
residing at Oppenheim, in the neutral territory of 
Baden, was seized in the night of 11th March bj a 
party of French troops who had crossed the Rhine. 
After a few days' confinement in the citadel of Stras- 
bourg, he was conveyed, post haste, to Paris, brought 
immediately before a military commission, and shot in 
the moat of Y incennes on the very night of his arrival. 

Not a shadow of evidence has ever been brought for- 
ward to show that this unfortunate prince was con- 
nected with the conspiracy. The very spot where he was 
seized, weeks after the arrest of the conspirators had 
been announced in all the journals, is sufficient proof of 
his innocence : for no sane man remains within reach 
of the tiger's fangs after having aroused his fury. 

Thougli Napoleon s admirers have only attempted to 
palliate, and never to defend, this ruthless murder, it is 
still allowed to stand in the life of its author, as an 
isolated action from which no inference's afiEecting his 
fair fame and character are to be drawn. In ordinary 
cases, assassination, slowly premeditated and systemati- 
cally executed, could only be atoned for by a life of 
virtue, sorrow, and repentance. Moved by the agonized 
efforts of a conscious criminal, striving through suffer- 
ing years to purify his heart from the blackness of 
committed sin, the world, would forgive where even 
heaven has promised pardon. But Napoleon added 
crime to crime, and led a life of pride, arrogance, and 
falsehood : he repented not ; and we have a right, by 
every principle of honour that ever reigned on earth, by 
every law human and divine, to demand the same verdict 
against him that would be given against any other 
offender guilty of a similar crime, — to demand that, in- 
stead of being proclaimed by fanatical parties as the 
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champion of justice, wisdom, and enlightened liberalitj, 
he should be branded bj the voice of indignant man- 
kind as a blood-thirstj slave and stabber. 

Nor were these the only victims of the Consul's policy. 
The peace of Amiens had offered him a fair opportunity 
for restoring the authority of France over the colony of 
St Domingo, which yielded little more than nominal 
allegiance to the Republic. A formidable armament 
was, in consequence, sent to the West Indies ; and the 
Blacks, foiled in some trifling efforts to resist, sub- 
mitted to the invader. But here also treachery marked 
the course of Napoleon's myrmidons, and led to their 
ruin. iPoussaint L'Ouverture, the Negro leader, was 
seized contrary to the faith of treaties, and sent to 
France, where he died soon aft«r his arrival. It is 
generally said and believed, that his death was occa- 
sioned by the sufferings he underwent, having been put 
to the torture to make him reveal the place where his 
treasures were concealed. The actual commission of 
this crime has never been proved against Napoleon ; but 
there is unfortunately nothing in his character to clear 
him from the charge ; especially, as it exactly resembles 
the deeds committed in Egypt by his avowed orders. 
How soon treachery met its just reward is well known. 
The blacks, believing themselves destined to destruction, 
flew to arms, attacked the weakened French, and ex- 
pelled them the island. But the loss of a splendid 
colony did not retard the rise of Napoleon. 

The explosion of the infernal machine had augmented 
his power, and made him Consul for life ; and the dread 
of fresh convulsions, excited by the conspiracy of George, 
now placed the imperial crown upon his head, and made 
him absolute ruler of France and Italy. The war with 
England was in full progress ; Spain, which paid annu- 
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ally a secret subsidy of three and a half millions sterling 
to France, for permission to maintain a feigned neu- 
tralitj, was forced openlj into the contest ; and French 
and Spanish ships were falling rapidly into the hands 
of the British. In the Western hemisphere, the tricolor 
had ceased to wave over many of the French colonies, 
while not a blow had been struck on the part of France : 
loud threats of invasion were the only weapons Napoleon 
had yet been able to wield in the contest. 

Accompanied by his consort, the Emperor at this time 
visited the camp of Boulogne, and the various stations 
at which preparations were making for the grand enter- 
prise. Whether he really contemplated a descent upon 
the British shores, is a question never likely to be solved ; 
but the threat certainly called forth a noble and patriotic 
spirit in England, such as no nation had ever before 
displayed. Besides the army and militia, 350,000 
volunteers, composed of persons of all ranks and parties, 
assumed arms for the defence of the country. These 
forces obtain&d a considerable degree of eflSciency, 
most of the regiments presented a splendid and martial 
appearance ; and though many were disposed to doubt 
their ability to contend against the tried soldiers of 
France, it should be recollected, that the Prussian 
Landwhers, who in 1813 liberated Germany jfrom op- 
pression, could hardly boast the training of the British 
volunteers. 

From the coast, the Emperor proceeded through the 
Belgian provinces to Aix-la-Ghapelle. He was every 
where received with the acclamations usually bestowed 
upon powerful and absolute princes ; but the addresses 
presented to him in his progress were distinguished by 
an excess of adulation so gross and blasphemous, that it 
is impossible to decide whether they reflect more dis- 

VOL. I. D 
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grace on those who prepared, or on him who tamelj 
received them. At Arras, the prefect in his speech 
said, that '' God made Napoleon, and then rested from 
his labours." 

Proceeding to Mayence, he received a nmnber of the 
minor Princes of Germany ; and it was here that Count 
Dalberg, chancellor of the German Empire, first sug- 
gested the idea of taking up Richelieu's project of a 
German Confederation, under the protection of France. 
It was jfrom here, also, that the first invitation was sent 
to the Pope to cross the Alps, and attend the coronation 
of the modem Charlemagne ; an invitation which the 
Pontiff accepted, in hopes of obtaining some concessions 
favourable to the Church. But though Pius VII. acted 
his part with meek dignity in the gorgeous pageant 
which took place on the 2d of December 1804, he gained 
nothing in return beyond the respect of all who had the 
good fortune to approach him. 

The coronation of Napoleon had been very splendid ; 
but it was the ** crowning mercy" of Austerlitz which, 
on the first anniversary of the day, fixed the diadem for 
so long and fatal a period on his brow. 

The treaties which stipulated the independence of 
Holland and the kingdom of Italy had been disregarded, 
and the French Emperor continued to rule those coun- 
tries as parts of his own dominions ; the neutrality of 
Germany had been violated whenever it suited French 
troops to cross the frontier ; and by a mere decree of 
the French Senate, the Ligurian Republic, Genoa and 
its territory, was now added to the Grand Empire. 
Such unexampled conduct, added to the tone of haughty 
superiority assumed by France on every occasion, 
rendered it evident, that arms alone could furnish secu- 
rity against continued aggression. This conviction. 
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together with Mr Pitt's return to power in England* 
which, though it brought no military talents to the 
direction of afBairs, gave the continental states confidence 
in the firmness of the British Cabinet, induced Sweden, 
Russia, and Austria, to join in a new coalition for the 
avowed purpose of setting bounds to the encroachments 
of an Empire as dangerous to its neighbours as the 
previous Republic had been. 

The Allies expected the aid of Prussia, and made 
great promises, and considerable preparations also : but 
Russia was distant, and the English government, totally 
unacquainted with the conduct of warlike operations, 
was tardy ; while Austria, standing alone in front rank, 
was rash and hasty, and sent its best army forward long 
before it could possibly be supported. The French, on 
the other hand, were perfectly prepared ; their troops 
were assembled in camps of exercise along the banks of 
the channel, and took the field on the first signal. 

The catastrophe of Ulm formed the opening scene of 
the war. The Austrian army was under the orders of 
General Mack. This unfortunate officer, whose name 
has become a term of reproach, was looked upon as a 
good war-minister, but known to be totally unfit for 
command ; and Gentz and Miiller, the two ablest men 
in Germany, both prophesied, as their letters testify, 
that defeat would be the certain consequence of his 
being placed at the head of the army ; a prophecy too 
fatally justified by the result. 

Aided by the treachery of the Court of Munich, 
Napoleon led 190,000 men towards the banks of the 
Danube. Disregarding neutral rights, living at free 
quarters, the troops moved rapidly through the fertile 
provinces of Germany, and while General Mack stood 
motionless at Ulm, gathered in vastly superior numbers 
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on his very line of communication. Several of the 
French corps might have been attacked in detail ; but 
the Austrian commander seemed paralyzed ; allowed 
his own detached parties to be separately destroyed ; and 
when pressed back into TJlm, capitulated at the head of 
24,000 men, without striking a single blow for honour 
and for safety. 

None of the strategical movements so loudly boasted 
of by the admirers of Napoleon, can ever explain the 
cause of the dreadful catastrophe that here befeU the 
Austrian army: it stands unequalled in history, and 
shows us a great military operation carried on without 
a single spark of warlike spirit ; a surrender without 
necessity, and a casting away of all the objects of com- 
bat without even an appeal to arms. This terrible 
disaster prostrated an ancient and time-honoured mon- 
archy at the feet of a revolutionary adventurer ; drove 
the scattered remnants of its armies far back into the 
remotest provinces of the empire ; and reduced the 
native soldiers of the land to fight as feeble auxiliaries 
in the ranks of foreign troops, who from the far regions 
of the north came to their assistance. We laugh to scorn 
the extravagant adulation that ascribes such results to 
the skiKul combinations of the victor : the brave may 
be struck down in close combat ; but their arms can 
never be paralyzed by distant strategical movements, 
that still leave them, as they left them here, the free 
choice of a hundred fair and open battle-fields. 

The catastrophe of Ulm can only be ascribed to the 
unhappy and spirit-crushing idea then so prevalent, 
" that it was in vain to resist Napoleon, and that all 
efforts to oppose the man of destiny were hopeless." 
This fatal idea, which too often preceded his victories, 
deprived his adversaries of all composure and self-pos- 
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session, and made manjbelieve they were acting wise and 
moderate parts, when setting the dictates of honour and 
patriotism aside, thej yielded to the influence of a miser- 
able delusion, engendered by feebleness, and circulated 
by fear, treachery, and selfishness. A similar idea, or 
despondency rather, preceded, in the ancient world, the 
march of the Roman legions, and often made kings and 
nations despair in their strength, their fortune, and their 
gods, and fsJl prostrate to earth as lifeless bodies, on the 
first advance of arrogant and overbearing foes. But in 
modem times nothing of this kind had yet been wit- 
nessed : for the convention of Alexandria was a deed of 
heroism when compared to the surrender of Ulm ; Melas 
saved at least the army entrusted to his care, whereas 
Mack saved only the knapsacks and portmanteaus. 

It was long the fashion to assert, that Mack had been 
bribed, and that French gold and not arms had effected 
his overthrow. The assertion is totally destitute of 
foundation. Having been cashiered by the sentence of 
a court-martial, the unfortunate general was reduced to 
great penury, and only supported his latter days on a 
small pension allowed him by the Emperor Francis. 

The first barrier of opposition thus overthrown, the 
storm of war rolled rapidly on towards the centre of the 
Austrian dominions. Vienna, unprepared for defence, 
surrendered on the first summons ; and the French 
having, by a pretended armistice, deceived Prince 
Auersperg and the Austrian officer charged to destroy 
the bridge over the Danube, effected the passage of the 
river, and established themselves on the left bank of the 
stream. The advancing Russians, gradually joined by 
about 20,000 Austrians, fell back into Moravia, and 
took upiin unassailable position in jfront of Olmiitz. 
Here they were gathering strength ; and as the Arch- 
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Duke Charles was already marching on Vienna with an 
unbroken army of 80,000 men, the chances of success 
were turning in their favour^ when the resolution of sak 
lying forth and attacking the French was unfortunately 
adopted. General Kutusoff, tlie conmiander-in-chief of 
the army, and Prince Schwarzenberg, both remon- 
strated against the fatal measure ; but as the Allied 
Emperors were present with their troops, the authority 
of generals and marshals was reduced to very narrow and 
uncertain limits. The want of supplies was also urged 
as a cause for this ill-judged advance. 

The battle of Austerlitz, which terminated the conti- 
nental war of 1805, was fought on the 2d of December, 
and ended in the total defeat of the Allies. It would 
be as impossible here to give any description of the 
action, as to expose the many extravagancies with 
which historians have embellished its details ; though 
one fable is too gross perhaps to be left altogether un- 
noticed. Many thousand Russians, a whole division it 
is said, perished in the Lake of Aujetz — the fire of the 
French artillery having broken the ice over which they 
were endeavouring to effect their escape. Nothing 
bearing the slightest resemblance to such a catastrophe 
happened either during or after the battle ; and when, 
in summer, the water of the lake was purposely drawn 
off, and search made, a very few bodies only were dis- 
covered. 

The action ceased at three o'clock in the afternoon ; 
the Allies falling back to the position which they had 
left in the morning, and resuming their unmolested re- 
treat towards Goring some hours afterwards. A single 
look at the map and the relative situation of the parties, 
shows the falsehood of the many assertions that repre- 
sent the retreat of the allied armies as entirely cut off. 
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and the escape of the Emperor Alexander made to 
depend on the generosity of the conqueror. The defeat, 
however, was decisive, and completely broke the resolu- 
tion of the Emperor Francis : he solicited an armistice, 
held an interview with the victor, and withdrew from 
the alliance at the very moment when the best chances 
of success were in favour of the allied cause. Prussian 
troops were already in motion to intercept the weakened 
French ; and the Arch- Duke Charles had arrived 
within a few marches of Vienna, ** when the fisital armi- 
stice," as the Arch-Duke John writes to Miiller, " crushed 
the hopes of 80,000 men, all eager to avenge their conn* 
try*s wrongs." 

The battle of Austerlitz, and the more fotal truce 
which followed, placed in Napoleon's hands a sceptre of 
command which, if wielded with ordinary skill and 
moderation, must long have ruled continental Europe 
from one extremity to the other : he now almost seemed 
what he had so often been called, *' the man of destiny," 
entrusted with some high mission which it was not 
given to the mere potentates of earth to resist. The 
falsehood, cruelty, and treachery, which marked his first 
steps after the acquisition of this vast increase of power, 
soon proved that the mission entrusted to him was of 
the same character as that entrusted to Attila and 
Tamerlane. 

On the ocean, events had been fatal to the hopes of 
Napoleon* A French and Spanish fleet, intended, as 
we now know, to surprise St Helena, attack Surinam, 
Berbice, and Demerara, and throw supplies into St 
Domingo, had sailed from Europe, and reached the 
West Indies in safety. Deceived by Mse reports, or 
informed of Lord Nelson's arrival in the Caribbean 
seas, they made no attempt to carry their principal 
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instructions into efifect, and again made sail for Europe, 
closely pursued by the British. Arrived in the Bay of 
Biscay, they were attacked by Admiral Calder, vho 
captured two of their ships ; but having taken up the 
Spanish squadron of Ferrol, and refitted their damaged 
ships, they made sail for Cadiz, where they obtained 
farther reinforcements. With thirty-three ships of the 
line, they next steered for the Straits of Gibraltar ; but 
attacked by Lord Nelson with twenty-seven ships off 
Cape Trafedgar, they were completely defeated. Nelson 
was mortally wounded in the action, and only survived 
to hear that he was victor in the greatest battle ever 
fought upon the ocean, and that his country's flag had 
no longer a rival on the seas. 

Admiral YiUeneuve, taken prisoner in the action, and 
liberated on parole, committed suicide at Rennes, be- 
fore he reached Paris ; Napoleon afterwards accused 
this unfortunate officer of having, by disobedience of 
orders, frustrated the projected landing in England. 
The Admiral was, we are told, to have entered the 
Channel on his return from the West Indies, raised the 
blockade of Brest, and, joined by the French fleet 
stationed there, was then to have protected the Boulogne 
flotilla while conveying the Grand Army to the shores 
of Britain. Not to say that there is great inconsistency 
between these orders and tlie authentic instructions 
we know the Admiral to have received on his departure 
from France, we must be allowed to doubt how far an 
officer of high rank and experience would directly dis- 
obey the orders of an absolute and all-powerful sovereign. 
Mistakes and slight deviations from orders are, unfor- 
tunately, too frequent to occasion much surprise ; but 
that an admiral, commanding a large fleet, and entrusted 
with a most important service, should thrice sail directly 
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south — first to Ferol, then to Cadiz, and lastly to the 
Mediterranean, when ordered to sail north and enter the 
British Channel, is what few will believe on the mere 
word of Napoleon Bonaparte. The boasted project of 
invading England, under the protection of Admiral 
Villeneuve's fleet, was evidently an after-thought, put 
forward like the gigantic rhodomontade of Acre — like so 
many others we shall yet have to record — in the poor and 
puerile hope of concealing the real cause of failure, and 
retaining a fancied appearance of infallibility. Philip 
II. acted a nobler part on the loss of Armada ; for when 
the unhappy commander of that boasted armament 
came, on his return to Spain, to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, the king raised him up with kind- 
ness, saying, ** I did not send forth my ships to combat 
against the elements." This courteous act of grace, 
trifling in itself, cast a redeeming ray of light on the 
dark character of the Spanish monarch ; and shows, 
perhaps, how easy it is for the rulers of mankind to 
gather golden opinions from the ruled, by the simplest 
expressions of feeling and sympathy. But Napoleon 
had neither the feelings that prompt, nor the ability to 
affect them, and invariably cast on his inferiors all the 
blame of his errors and his failures. 

But naval victories alone could no longer check the 
progress of the French Autocrat. On the Continent all 
opposition had ceased ; Austria had purchased peace 
at heavy sacriflces ; and France, always thirsting for 
military glory, and rendered wild with joy by the rich 
harvest of laurels her sovereign and soldiers had gained, 
readily sacrificed even the name and semblance of 
Freedom on the altar of Fame and Conquest. Nor was 
the Emperor slow to avail himself of these advantages. 
Naples, so long oppressed by French armies, had joined 
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the coalition ; and a general order, the first of the series 
that followed, now proclaimed that the " House of Naples 
had ceased to reign." The kingdom was soon occupied, 
and Joseph Bonaparte placed on the throne, at the same 
time that the crown of Holland was conferred on his 
brother Louis. Cruelty and oppression kept pace with 
these steps of ambition. The different countries occu- 
pied bj French troops were crushed beneath the weight 
of heavy contributions levied for the benefit of French 
officers and employes; men of the highest rank not 
disdaining to enrich themselves by the plunder of poor 
peasants and humble citizens. It was on this subject 
that Niebuhr expressed himself to Lieber, the author of 
the Reminiscences : " Nothing," said the great historian, 
** can exceed the repulsive avarice displayed by the 
French during the period of their conquests. I say it 
of the whole of them firom the highest to the lowest, their 
greed of money" — GeJd-gier — " was disgusting. You 
were then too young to know the details ; but I know 
them. No other nation has evinced this mean trait of 
character : all have levied contributions* and behaved 
harshly enough at times, but never in so open and bare- 
faced a manner. The French were low in soul," — im in- 
nersten Wesen; — ** and, as a matter of course, behaved 
without the least shame or reserve. There were excep- 
tions, no doubt, but they were only 'exceptions." 

Worse however remains to be told. A bookseller of 
the name of Palm, of the free and imperial city of Nur- 
emberg, had, in the ordinary course of business, received 
and published a pamphlet, in which the ambition of 
Napoleon was arraigned in strong terms. After some 
delay he was arrested and conducted to Briinnau, which 
the French troops still occupied in violation of the treaty 
of Fresburg : he was there tried by a military commis- 
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sion, and sentenced to death. The unhappy man was 
not, as fiEdsely stated in the report of his sentence, 
allowed the benefit of counsel, which the French mili- 
tary-law grants to all accused persons : he denied to the 
last that he had the slightest knowledge of the contents 
of the pamphlet, till it was made the subject of accusa- 
tion ; but his asseveration was of course disregarded, 
where every appearance of justice was completely set 
aside. It was in vain that the ladies of Briinnau 
presented a petition to General St Hilaire, imploring 
mercy, or at least a respite for the condemned : that 
officer declared it was out of his power to interfere, as the 
order for the prisoner's immediate execution had arrived 
from Paris. He was shot accordingly on the 26th 
August. 

The pamphlet for which Palm suffered does not, as 
Bignon and the few French writers who allude to the 
subject, contain a single word or hint inciting to 
murder or rebellion. When, on the one hand, we con- 
sider the power, might, and station of Napoleon, and 
the humble and utter insignificance of his victim on the 
other ; when we recollect, that this dark deed of murder 
could spring only from the working of a heart uncon- 
trolled by any power of mind, and rendered merciless by 
the slightest cause of irritation ; we shall look in vain 
for a fouler and a blacker crime among the long list of 
those which have handed down the names of so many 
Koman Emperors to the undying detestation of mankind. 
The ruler of mighty nations, the victor of kings, the chief- 
tain at whose very beck hundreds of thousands were 
ready to rush to battle, and whose every wish fortune 
had hastened to gratify, yet condescends to stain his hands 
with the blood of an humble tradesman ! It is hardly 
possible to conceive a man of the most ordinary intei- 
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lect, who, having attained such elevation, would not be 
raised above the mire of meaner passions i but, as we 
here see, nothing could elevate the soul of Napoleon. 
This act of ruthless violence, committed bj foreign op- 
pressors on German ground, marked the deep degrada- 
tion into which the Empire had fallen ; and the haughty 
insolence with which the French ruler thus treated an 
ancient and long honoured nation, was keenly felt by the 
whole of the German people, — divided even as they were 
into so many states and sovereignties. And if the hatred 
thus engendered did not show itself at the time, it still 
helped to lay the foundation for the retribution which 
followed. 

Nor was treachery wanting to complete the career we 
are here recording. 

In their advance to the Danube, the French troops 
had violated the neutrality of Prussia ; and the cabinet 
of Berlin, justly irritated besides by the many insults 
offered to Germany, sent Count Haugewitz to the French 
head-quarters to demand, not only reparation for the 
violation of the territory, but the entire evacuation of 
Germany by the French troops. War was the alter- 
native in case of refusal. Haugewitz, always the 
advocate of France in the Prussian councils, delayed at 
the very moment he should have acted ; allowed the 
battle of Austerlitz to be fought ; and then, instead of 
nailing, as a Roman would have done, his country's 
mandate to the very banners of the victors, suppressed 
the real object of his mission, and accepting Hanover 
as an indenmity for the insult offered, signed a treaty 
of alliance with the conqueror ! Conscious, perhaps, of 
the shameful nature of his conduct, he took care to 
stipulate that the disgraceful compact should be strictly 
concealed from the Allies till ratified by the king : but 
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in taking this precaution he only forgot with whom he 
was stipulating. Napoleon was at this moment negotiat- 
ing the peace of Presburg with Austria ; and the latter 
power, still trusting to the promised support of Prussia, 
was holding out against some of the most oppressive 
demands of France — when, in direct violation of the 
promise given, the Haugewitz treaty was laid before the 
commissioners the very day after it had been signed. 
The Austrians, in despair, and seeing themselves aban- 
doned, yielded to the French demands ; and left Prussia 
alone in the arena, exposed to the haughty taunts and 
boundless arrogance of the French Emperor. 

The death of Mr Pitt, on the 23d of January 1806, 
brought the Whig party into power, and placed Mr Fox 
at the head of the foreign office : and a petty trick on the 
part of the French Emperor having led to a correspond- 
ence between the two governments, negotiations for 
peace were commenced. And it was in the course of 
these negotiations that Napoleon offered, not only to 
restore Hanover which he had shortly before given to 
Prussia, but to give the Balearic Islands to the Ring of 
Sicily in exchange for the latter island, which he was 
desirous of reannexing to the kingdom of Naples : thus 
proposing to rob two allies for his own benefit. 

Bignon, speaking of this negotiation, says, ** that Eng- 
land might have obtained terms as favourably in 1806 as 
in 1814." This is no doubt very true as far as England 
alone was concerned ; but the diplomatic historian does 
not add, as he was in duty bound to do, that England 
could not, in 1806, have obtained security for the inde- 
pendence of the Continental States ; and as she was fight- 
ing the cause of oppressed nations as much as her own, 
was4n honour bound to continue the contest till the 
object was attained. The French historian pays our 
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country a great, though no doubt involuntary, compli- 
ment by the remark; and shows that the conduct of 
Britain was as firm in 1806 as it was generous and dis- 
interested in 1814. 

The negotiation with England failed ; but the offers 
made by Napoleon naturally excited the indignation of 
the cabinets of Madrid and Berlin. Nor was this the 
only cause of complaint urged by Prussia. The treaty of 
Presburg was no sooner signed, than Napoleon, availing 
himself of the newly-acquired power, formed what was 
termed the Confederation of the Rhine — a league of the 
south-western states of Germany under the protection of 
France ; and having placed himself at its head, notified 
to the Emperor Francis, " that he could no longer 
recognise a German Empire or German Emperor.** 

Not an arm was raised, not a voice was heard, in 
favour of the time-honoured institution that for so 
many centuries had grown and strengthened with the 
world's progress and civilisation. Germany beheld its 
own funeral in cold and apathetic lethargy ; the spirit 
of its chivalry seemed extinct, and the nation was so 
discouraged and depressed, that it no longer wished for 
defenders ; and despairing of itself, was anxious that 
others also should despair of its cause, in order not 
to excite the suspicion of the all-powerful oppressor. 
Under such circumstances, the Emperor Francis had no 
resource but to lay down the crown for which he had so 
often drawn the sword, and for which his children and 
his people had bled in so many gallant though unsuc- 
cessful battle-fields. In a noble and dignified address, 
the generous monarch acquainted Germany on the 6th 
August 1806, that he no longer wore the Imperial Crown, 
and that the German Empire had ceased to exist. 

As in this transaction Napoleon had assumed the 
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dictatorial authority over Gennany, Prussia proposed to 
restore the independeuce of the country by forming a 
league of the northern states, capable of balancing the 
power of the southern ; but though the French Emperor 
gave at first a nominal consent to the project, he inter- 
dicted several of the powers from joining the confede- 
racy, and threw obstacles in the way of others, that 
rendered the realisation of the plan utterly impossible. 
No independent country had ever before been treated 
with such indignity ; and when Prussia demanded repara- 
tion for such conduct and for the proposed restitution of 
Hanover, the answers were of so haughty and insulting 
a nature as to leave the government no alternative but 
an appeal to arms. 

Ever since the peace of Basle in 1795, when Prussia 
withdrew from the coalition against France, the cabinet 
of Berlin, actuated by a jealousy of Austria, had pur- 
sued a line of policy so undignified, so detrimental to the 
cause of Germany and subservient to France, that little 
reliance was placed on its firmness. The very ministers 
were known to receive pecuniary donations from Napo- 
leon ; and the Haugewitz treaty having damped the hopes 
awakened by the gleam of gallantry displayed at the 
commencement of the Austerlitz campaign, none trusted 
their resolution : they justly were forsaken who forsook ; 
and when forced into the field, had only a small Sazon 
army to assist them in contending against the vast force 
that Napoleon hurled against the devoted land. Torrents 
of vulgar abuse heaped upon the people, the government, 
the queen, and different members of the royal family, 
preceded the march of the French army. 

Russia was too distant to lend immediate aid ; and 
England was still the unready in military enterprises. 
Success had attended the British arms in naval and 
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colonial war£sire, and many valuable settlements had 
been conquered ; but these minor advantages, gained at 
a distance, could not check the power of France : and 
the Whigs, proving as incapable war-ministers as 
their predecessors had been, were totally unprepared 
to strike a decisive blow when the opportunity was so 
fairly presented : Prussia stood, therefore, alone in the 
lists. 

But the people were enthusiastic in the cause ; and 
the army, though numerically far inferior to the French, 
was brave, zealous, and well-disciplined. Ably guided, 
they could have made a formidable stand ; but from the 
first, the weakness and wavering of the cabinet was 
transferred to the camp, and tended mainly to occasion 
the ruin that so rapidly followed. 

The Prussian army, eager to avenge their country's 
wrongs, and maintain their military fame, took the 
field in a bold spirit ; and, if well commanded, would 
probably have maintained a gallant contest : but under 
the Duke of Brunswick, a man totally destitute of skill, 
though possessing great personal bravery, little could be 
expected from the best efforts of the troops. The Duke's 
age has also been urged against him ; but the objection 
cannot hold : for Blucher and Suvaroff were, when older 
in years, the most active and energetic commanders of 
their time ; and the Duke, though turned of seventy, 
was a strong and athletic man. He had seen much 
service ; but his great military experience had taught 
him nothing, for he had no military ability: and wanting 
resources himself, allowed vanity — the bane of so many 
military men — ^to prevent him from seeking, or appear- 
ing to desire, the advice of others. His ideas never 
extended beyond the practice of the drill-ground ; and 
a ruthless and unfeeling martinet on parade, he was in 
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the field a commander without confidence, and a soldier 
without enthusiasm. 

The dissensions and indecisions that marked the 
military councils of Prussia, even within hearing of the 
hostile guns, belong to history, and cannot be detailed 
here. An adyance to the banks of the Maine, an attack 
on the French corps before they could be assembled, 
had been recommended by Colonel Billow, then a captive 
in the very prison in which he ended his days ; but the 
man of genius knew that the counsel was above the 
reach of those for whom it was given, and foretold the 
result even from the first. " Frightened by their own 
boldness in resorting to arms," he said, " they will halt 
about the Saale, and there be destroyed." And to the 
very letter was this strange prophecy fulfilled. 

The Marquis de Luchessini, a foreigner who, firom 
being reader to Frederick II., had risen to eminence in 
the state, and had just returned from his embassy to 
Paris, gave the fatal advice which made generals and 
marshals halt in mid career, and adopt the proposal of 
a vain diplomatist, instead of following out the bold 
and skilful plan of the able and highly gifted soldier. 
" Napoleon will not act offensively," said the diplomatic 
Marquis, at a council of war held at Weimar a few days 
before the battle of Jena ; " he will not burden himself 
with the reproach of being the aggressor, and will 
rather leave it to others to attack him." Ever ready 
to adopt timid counsel, the wavering and irresolute 
listened to the words of folly, and halted, without any 
fixed object or position, on the Saale, at the very time 
when the French masses were rolling round their left 
flank. It was in vain that Colonel Massenbach, the 
assistant quartermaster-general, foretold the certain 
ruin impending over the army, — foretold with wonderful 
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accuracy every step of the enemy ; it was in vain that 
the officers ahnost mutinied against their commander : 
the hour of death had struck, and the hand of fate was 
no longer to be arrested in its fatal progress. 

The gallant Prince Louis was defeated and slain at 
Saalefield ; General Tauenzien was attacked, and pressed 
back with loss ; and still the doomed host stood motion- 
less and inactive along the banks of the Saale. 

With an army of 140,000 meij, all war-trained and 
spoil-breathing soldiers, Napoleon reached the plains of 
6era. Finding no enemy in his front, he wheeled his 
masses round to the left., scattered them over a vast 
extent of country, and facing to the west, the very direc- 
tion whence he had come, moved down upon the foe. 
Marshal Davoust, with 40,000 men, now forming the 
extreme right, seized Naumburg, completely headed 
the main body of the Prussian army which, too late 
awakened from its stupor, was moving by Auerstadt 
towards Magdeburg. Bemadotte, by an intermediate 
direction, marched on Domburg and Apolda ; while 
the Emperor himself, gathering together the remaining 
corps of his army, about 80,000 men, directed his 
march upon Jena, where he expected to find the King 
of Prussia at the head of his principal forces. But 
here he was confronted by the left wing of the Prussian 
army commanded by Prince Hohenloe, a brave and 
skilful officer, who was preparing to follow the retro- 
grade movement of the main army at the very moment 
when he was attacked. The front of the long Prussian 
column thus found itself opposed at Auerstadt, while 
at the distance of a day's march in the rear, the last 
division was assailed near Jena ; Bemadotte, at the 
same time, marching into the opening left between the 
two great divisions of the army. 
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The Prassians, on this eventful day, brought about 
90,000 men into action ; of these, 60,000 fought against 
the inferior numbers of Davoust, and 40,000 against the 
main army of Napoleon. Bemadotte's corps, by strictly 
obeying orders,'did not come into action ; for which the 
commander is invariably blamed by French historians. 

The details of the battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
belong not to our subject ; and a few words indicating 
the general result can alone be added here. 

The main body of the Prussian army marching 
towards Magdeburg, found itself unexpectedly opposed 
at Auerstadt by the corps of Davoust, which was mis- 
taken for the whole French army. An action was im- 
mediately commenced, in which the Duke of Brunswick 
received a mortal wound : the second in command shared 
the same fate ; and the first line failed to make any 
impression on the French. Blucher oflTered to renew 
the attack with the second line, which had not fought ; 
but the king, though he at first sanctioned the proposal, 
arrested the onset, and it was resolved to halt and wait 
for news from Prince Hohenloe's corps. 

These came with the ordinary speed of evil tidings : 
the Prince had been defeated ; and the army, arrested 
in front by, Davoust, followed by the victorious troops 
of Napoleon, endeavoured to reach Magdeburg and 
the Elbe by a circuitous march through cross-roads. 
At first the retreat bore some semblance of order ; but 
the two defeated armies falling back upon each other, 
and Prince Hohenloe's troops mixing during the night 
with those of the king's army, as the main body was 
called, the whole fell into disorder, which darkness 
augmented, till daybreak displayed the motley crowd 
moving along in a state of total disorganization, — in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, all mixed up together in wild 
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and inextricable confusion. Fifty thousand men only 
reached Magdeburg ; and though some regularity was 
here restored, the morale of the troops could not be re- 
established ; and the most incredible folly marked every 
farther step of this ill-£ated host, once distinguished for 
talents, brayery, and conduct. In the midst of fertile 
provinces and well-stored magazines, they declared that 
immediate famine was threatening them ; and with 
timibrels overflowing, they fancied themselves in want 
of ammunition. The army marched towards the Oder ; 
but every hour brought fresh losses. The quartermaster- 
general, not recollecting that he could hardly ride thirty 
miles and hold a conference with a French marshal in 
the course of one brief hour, mistook the western shore 
of the Lake of Prenzlau for the eastern ; and the com- 
mander-in-chief, a cavalry officer of bravery and experi- 
ence, forgetting alike his geography and horsemanship, 
made 10,000 men lay down their arms in open country, 
before a few squadrons of French cavalry ! The detached 
corps followed too readily the example of the main body ; 
and Bliicher alone upheld in this period of darkness the 
honour of the Prussian name. Beset by French troops, 
attacked by the corps of Bemadotte, Soult, and Lannes, 
the intrepid soldier fought to the last extremity ; and only 
surrendered after his last cartridge had been expended, 
and his last loaf of bread consumed. The last to strike 
his country's banner in the hour of adversity, he was, as 
we shall see, the first to raise it in the hour of hope and 
prosperity. 

In the short space of twenty-five days, the Prussian 
army, so long the admiration of Europe, had been de- 
stroyed : a few scattered detachments only reached the 
Oder; all the rest had fallen or passed beneath the Gau- 
dine forks. And now followed a train of disasters, the 
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result of weakness, cowardice, and imbecilitj, such as no 
history has recorded, and no time ever witnessed. Strong 
fortresses, provided with ample garrisons and supplied 
with all the necessaries of war, surrendered at the first 
summons of the enemy ; — ^men trained in honour^s 
school, grown grey in arms and in the faithful discharge 
of duty, forgot amid the storm of adversity, all that 
loyalty, patriotism, and professional rank imposed upon 
them ; — and at the very moment when they should have 
nailed their country's flag to the mast, upheld to the 
last the sinking fortunes of the State, and perished, if 
need were, with its untarnished colours streaming in the 
hreeze,they bent like cravens to the hand of oppression, 
and fell prostrate to the earth at the first sound of hos- 
tile trumpets. Language almost wants terms fuUy to 
reprobate such frightful ignominy — ^fully to express the 
indignation the recital of such conduct must awaken in 
every manly and honest breast. Stettin, commanding 
the passage of the Oder, surrendered to some squadrons 
of light cavalry ; Custrin, inaccessible amid the marshes 
of the same river, submitted at the approach of a single 
French regiment, and as Venice had done before, sent 
the boats necessary to bring over the conquerors! 
Spandau opened its gates on the first summons ; Ham- 
len, caUed the Gibraltar of Germany, and garrisoned 
with 8000 men, did not fire a shot ; and Magdeburg, the 
pride of the Prussian monarchy, commanding both 
banks of the Elbe, and defended by 22,000 men, yielded 
without the shadow of resistance to Marshal Ney's 
corps, which had not a single battering-gun in its train ! 
It is now well understood that the catastrophe of 
Prenzlau tended in a great measure to produce these 
overwhelming misfortunes. Report had magnified that 
fatal event into a total surrender of the whole Prussian 
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army ; and weak men yielded too readily to the sug- 
gestions of timidity when it whispered the fatal tale, so 
often told during these wars, " that aU was lost ; that 
farther resistance was vain, and would only occasion 
needless ruin and additional bloodshed." 

The closely-balanced fortunes of the next campaign 
prove how criminal were the consequences of such 
speculations, and the fate of these Prussian com- 
manders holds out a memorable lesson to military 
men, warning them never to allow political conjectures 
to influence their professional conduct, or to lead them 
from the clear paths of honour which its duties pre- 
scribe. It was universally asserted, and long believed, 
that the unfortunate commanders of these fortresses 
had been bribed, and that French gold had made them 
traitors to their Sovereign : and the absence of all 
intelligible motives for their craven submission seemed 
to justify the opinion. It is now certain, however, 
that in no instance was there ever the slightest founda* 
tion for such suspicion. The officers were, no doubt, 
guilty of treachery — they betrayed the charge entrusted 
to them ; but their treachery was entirely gratuitous : 
the indignant reproaches of their bleeding country 
were the only rewards of their dastardly conduct. 

Napoleon is at Berlin ; and it will no doubt be ex- 
pected, that after the many deeds of cruelty laid to his 
charge in this brief introduction, we should at least 
give him credit for one act of clemency, — the pardon 
extended to Prince Hatzfeld. A full statement of the 
case may be seen in the Appendix ; and if a plain tale 
dispels the fable which has furnished painters with 
subjects and poets with themes for adulation, the 
blame must rest with those who, from unworthy motives 
or mere credulity, disfigured and gave historical circu- 
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lation to a trivial incident totally undeserring of notice ; 
and only brought forward witJi ridicnlous exaggera- 
tions, for the purpose of gracing a man who, had he 
deserved praise, was in a position to obtain it without 
the aid of fiction. 

The splendid victories gained during the Prussian 
campaign, augmented not only the physical force at the 
command of Napoleon, but the dread of his name also : 
many actually thought him invincible ; and more made 
the belief an excuse for ready submission to his will. 
France, intoxicated with these new triumphs achieved 
over hitherto respected troops, readily sent forth her 
myriads of conscripts to fill the Imperial ranks ; while 
the resources of conquered countries were used with 
ruthless and unsparing hands ; and a despotic line of 
poHcy adopted towards neutral states, such as no age 
had ever witnessed. 

The Elector of Hesse had refused to join the Prussian 
cause, and had concluded a treaty of neutrality with 
France ; but no sooner was the battle of Jena gained, 
than he was despoiled of his dominions and the Elec- 
torate taken possession of by French troops. The 
unoffending Hanse-towns were in like manner occupied, 
and without a shadow of pretext. The territory of 
Brunswick shared the same fate, because the Duke had 
fought in the Prussian ranks, though the Dutchy had 
remained neutral ; at the best a doubtful plea of secu- 
rity, and one that could certainly not be maintained 
against Napoleon, who besides treated the aged and 
djing Prince, wounded in the battle of Auerstadt, with 
low and vulgar insolence. 

It was from Berlin that the Emperor issued the me- 
morable Decrees which take their name from that capital. 
By these edicts the British islands were declared in a 
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state of blockade ; Continental Europe was prohibited 
from carrying on any commercial intercourse with them ; 
and armies of douaniers and gens cTarmes were stationed 
along the shores of ail the countries subject to French 
sway, in order to watch over the strict execution of what 
was termed the Continental System ; — a measure certain, 
it was said, to strike a deadly blow at the power and 
prosperity of England. Though the extravagant admir- 
ation of these decrees, expressed by so many French 
writers, has generally sobered down, it was long the 
fashion to represent them as a splendid conception of 
genius, which only failed of success in consequence of 
some great fatality that lay far beyond the reach of 
ordinary speculation. We shall not stop here to inquire 
whether any "fatality," unless arising from unexpected 
revolutions of nature, can exonerate politicians from the 
failure of mighty undertakings not resting on the con- 
duct of a few subordinate agents, but depending for 
success on calculations that could only be founded on a 
perfect knowledge of the habits, feelings, and modes of 
thinking of entire nations ; we only state the language 
in which the Berlin decrees were spoken of, under the 
belief that they originated in the mind of Napoleon, 
though the first idea of such a project belongs to the 
celebrated Colonel Biilow, — a man of great genius, and 
as hostile to England as Napoleon himself. 

In the " Military and Political History of the Year 
1805," this writer details such a plan at length, and 
reconmiends its adoption to the Continental States. 
The fact of the book having been condemned as a libel 
on the Russian and Prussian governments, all the 
accessible copies having been destroyed, and the, author 
himself arrested and thrown into prison, called attention 
to a production, otherwise little deserving of notice. 
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The work became so well known even in France, that 
Napoleon's first step, on arriving at Berlin, was to send 
Bignon to Spandau for the purpose of liberating the 
author, who was erroneouslj supposed to be confined 
in that fortress, though Biilow was in the dungeons 
of Colberg, where he died. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the merits or demerits of the Continental System, 
Napoleon's share of the blame or praise to which it 
is entitled, extends no farther than its adoption; the 
original conception belongs to another and, in truth, a 
better man. 

In issuing these Decrees, the French Emperor again 
proved how little he was acquainted with the power, 
strength, and resources of Britain : like so many foreign- 
ers, he looked upon Britain as a conunercial country 
only ; fancied it a sort of V^ce or Genoa, which pos- 
sessed no solid basis for the floating strength embarked 
in its ships ; and forgot that it was a great and extensive 
empire, more richly cultivated than any other on the 
face of the earth, possessing vast colonies with which a 
lucrative trade was always carried on, and was besides 
peopled by a race of men distinguished, in aU ages, 
far more for naval skill and martial prowess than for 
those very pursuits of industry against which he was 
now waging an ignoble war. " The Berlin Decrees," 
says a French author of ability, *' demanded of the 
people of the Continent sacrifices which could only be 
expected from passion and enthusiasm ;" and as these 
certainly did not exist in their favour, a general war of 
smuggling was waged against them. Bribery and cor- 
ruption were carried to the highest degree ; to deceive 
the douane was looked upon as a meritorious action ; 
high functionaries, both civil and military, received 
money, almost openly, to overlook the introduction of 
English and Colonial merchandise, or to show indul- 
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gence to oflfenders irho had ''only been arrested for 
smuggling." Spies and informers were appointed to 
watch the authorities, and merely augmented the num> 
ber of the venal ; seyere examples were occasionallj 
made of detected culprits ; but these added only to the 
odium with which the decrees and all who administered 
them were looked upon, till in the end the very name 
of dauanier became a term of scorn and reproach as £eu- 
as the power of Napoleon extended. 

The Russian armies, though distant and slow in their 
progress, had passed the Vistula, and been joined by a 
few feeble Prussian coo^s ; and it now became necessary 
to give them the meeting. Nor were the French tardy 
in doing so ; and it seems that Napoleon's force was at 
this moment greater than any he had ever before com- 
manded. Besides the army that under Prince Jerome 
invaded Silesia, he was himself at the head of 200,000 
men in Prussia. 

On the 28th November the advanced guard of the 
French entered the ancient capital of Poland. The 
enthusiasm of the people was at its height : the most 
extravagant acclamations of joy hailed the arrival of 
Murat's troops whenever they appeared ; the slavery of 
years was instantly forgotten ; in the enemies of their 
oppressors the multitude beheld only liberators, and 
already in their excited £Euicies«saw their country inde- 
pendent, and the light of freedom dispersing the heavy 
gloom which had so long overspread the land of their 
fathers. From &r and near the voice of justice and 
patriotism called on the mighty victor to emancipate a 
brave and chivalrous people, so barbarously enchained. 
It was a deed reserved for the strong of hand and high 
of heart, and certain to obtain for him who should 
achieve it, the highest garland ever gathered in glory's 
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course. This garland was offered to Napoleon, but his 
dull eje saw it not : on no chord of that cold and ignoble 
heart could honour and generosity strike with effect. 
To him power and dominion alone constituted greatness ; 
^and by following these idols, he forfeited the most splen* 
did opportunity of performing an act of true heroism 
ever offered to an individual in modem times. 

Of the Polish campaigns little can be said here. The 
Russians, though greatly inferior in numbers, fought 
with distinguished bravery, and certainly maintained 
the field in the sanguinary combats of Pultusk, Eylau, 
and Heilsberg. But inferior to the French in skill, 
resources, military practice and organization, they were 
not, at the close of battle, m any condition to profit by 
the success which mere bravery had achieved. Nor was 
General Benningsen, however bold in action, an ofBcer 
capable of contending against the war-trained marshals 
of France. Cold, haughty, and pompous, one of the 
murderers of the Emperor Paul, he was as much dis- 
liked by the Czar and the ministers as by his own subor- 
dinates ; and as he was only placed at the head of the 
army by an act of insubordination on the part of some 
of the generals, and by his own fedse report of the battle 
of Pultusk, which he represented as a splendid victory, 
could only maintain his situation by the uncertain aid 
of intrigue. He was, besides, totally destitute of moral 
courage, as necessary to every ofiicer holding an indepen- 
dent command as personal courage itself. During the 
winter, two opportunities presented themselves for strik- 
ing with effect against the French, who were greatly 
reduced by the casualties of battle and the severity of 
the season. Benningsen raised his arm indeed, but 
feared to strike home at the very moment when the foe 
lay almost defenceless at his mercy. 
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The battle of Friedland, which he fought against 
Napoleon with forces bo inferior as to render success 
almost impossible, and in which he was completely 
defeated, terminated the war. The Emperor Alexander, 
discouraged bj so many reverses, receiving no assistance 
from England, proposed a truce, and held an interview 
with Napoleon, which ended in the treaty of Tilsit, and 
a close alliance with France. 

This treaty, which casts more discredit on the con- 
tracting parties than any recorded in modem history, 
reduced Prussia to the rank of a third-rate power, sur- 
rendered the north of Germany to Napoleon, and gave 
him free hand in regard to the Pyrenean Peninsula. In 
return for these concessions, the French ruler consented 
to see Sweden and Turkey, the ancient and natural 
allies of France, despoiled by Russia ; the Czar being 
allowed to wrest Finland from the one, and the Molda- 
vian provinces from the other. We shall see, at a future 
time, how heavy was the penalty Napoleon had to pay 
for this treacherous and impolitic conduct. The absurd 
project of an overland invasion of British India was 
agitated at Tilsit ; and the more practicable partition 
of Turkey resolved upon. It was determined that the 
neutral powers of Portugal and Denmark should be 
invited to join the coalition against England, and that 
force should be used to obtain their consent if necessary. 

This unfortunate clause obliged Britain to attack 
Copenhagen in self-defence, and carry away the Danish 
fleet, which was to have been employed against her. 
Though successful, this was the most afflicting, and to 
the victors, the most painful enterprise undertaken dur- 
ing the war. 

In other quarters the British arms had experienced 
reverses ; and the disciplined soldiers of Britain, who 
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were soon to appear on the scene as the first and fore- 
most soldiers of modem times, were defeated in South 
America and Egypt, bj untrained adversaries from 
whom resistance was hardly anticipated. At Constanti- 
nople a British fleet was repulsed, owing neither indeed 
to want of skill nor courage, but to the unfortunate ten- 
dency of the British government to place naval and 
military men under the direction of civil functionaries. 
Here a gallant admiral was subjected to the control of a 
diplomatic agent, who, in attempting to carry everything 
by negotiation^ was defeated at his own weapons even 
by Turks. 

Completely master of Germany, Napoleon erected the 
territories of Brunswick, Cassel, and other dominions, 
into the kingdom of Westphalia, which was given to his 
brother Jerome. His sisters, Eliza and Pauline, had 
abready been provided with principalities in Italy ; the 
first being placed on the ducal throne of Massa Carrara, 
the second on that of Lucca. Fame whispered no light 
tales of these ladies ; their gallantries were open and 
avowed ; and yet we find the man whom it has pleased 
so many writers to represent as the strict champion of 
morality, elevating them to stations in which their con- 
duct was sure to produce the most pernicious influence. 
The Tribunate^ the last shadow of a representative 
government, was also abolished at this time ; and the 
Imperial throne as surrounded by dukes, peers, barons, 
and princes, endowed with domains and principalities 
in conquered countries, or with revenues raised at the 
expense of vanquished nations. The plunder and extor- 
tion practised by the French in Prussia was frightful : 
of this the scanty examples furnished here must give 
sufficient evidence* 
We copy from the fourth volume of Professor 
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Niemeyer's Travels, an account of the rapacity displayed 
by the French in the small town of Halle, a place without 
trade, manufactories, or resources of any kind, and de^ 
pending entirely on its university, which was, besides, 
suspended by Nn^oleon's own order. " The sum," says 
the Professor, ** which, immediately after the occupa- 
tion, had to be given to French officers and authorities, 
amounted to 26,026 dollars. Of this sum. General 
Murat received 1124 dollars, the Ordonnateur-en-Ghef 
4000, two Commissioners 1600, Marshal Berthier, 
Prince of Neufchatel, almost the second man in the 
Empire after Napoleon, 11,000 ! General Menou 2000, 
his aide-de-camp 310, the Jntendcmt 1000. Added to 
this, the following payments had to be made during the 
years 1806-1807 :— Requisitions, 61,251 dollars ; Table- 
money, 14,038 ; Hospitals, 27,409 ; Magazine supplies, 
42,649. The sum total of expenses for the two years 
has been calculated at 205,717 dollars, including 19,500 
crowns in gold." 

Doctor Niemeyer, Professor of the University, and two 
other gentlemen, were arrested at three o'clock on the 
morning of the 18th May, 1807 ; torn from their afflicted 
and terrified families, and hurried to France, to be there 
detained as hostages : the order was dated from Napo- 
leon's own head-quarters. The chieftain of hundreds 
of thousands, the so-styled patron of arts and^ letters, 
warring with a poor, feeble, and inoffensive German 
professor I 

The city of Danzig, impoverished by the long siege it 
sustained, and the total loss of its commerce, was taxed 
at the enormous sum of 600,000 pounds sterling, and the 
kingdom of Westphalia, even before the annexation of 
Hanover, at a million : the sums regularly reserved for 
the Imperial revenue, the domains granted to officers, 
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and the ordinary bribes and oontributions not eren in- 
cluded. Extortions so enormous and barefi^ed had 
never indeed been witnessed, sinoe the dajs when the 
Roman Pro-Gonsuls plundered and oppressed the nations 
of Asia. 

The British expedition to Copenhagen ftimished the 
French and Russians with an early opportunity of 
throwing off the mask, and acting immediately on the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit. Both were pre- 
paring for deeds of robbery and aggression, the one 
against feeble and unoffending Portugal, the other 
against its very ally Sweden ; and yet they both pre- 
tended to be greatly shocked by what was termed the 
barbarous conduct of England, and her unprincipled 
violation of all neutral rights. Austria was also induced 
to shut her ports against the English ; and Napoleon, 
seated on his throne of might, witili the resources of the 
Continent at his command, had now full leisure to 
direct all his efforts against the British. 

And how were these hated foes assailed ? Did fleets 
and flotillas issue in swarms from every port and har- 
bour between Bergen and Cadiz ; and braving elements 
and foes, strive at last to land hostile myriads on the 
shores of Britain ? Were the aids of science called in 
to devise and construct new and unheard-of castles 
of floating strength, to cover the passage of armies 
across the narrow seas that separate the yet uncon- 
quered from the conquerors of so many empires ? Was 
any attempt made to close in gallant combat with ene- 
mies on whom falsehoods and invectives were constantly 
heaped with most reckless profusion ? No, the leader 
of millions, . the dreaded of nations, confined his efforts 
against England to issuing decrees against her cot- 
tons and sugars ; thunderings in mighty wrath against 
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cutlerj and hardware, and dictating sentences of magni- 
loquence against broad-cloths and calicoes! If pos- 
terity belieye the tale, thej must conclude that the 
power of the Continent was wielded bj feeble and 
unskilful hands, or that its combined power was weak 
indeed^ when compared to the smgle might of unsup- 
ported Britain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB POLICY OF TIBESIUS ON THS THRONE OF CHABLEMAONE. 

Napoleon's inability to strike decisive blows at his 
most formidable adversaries, checked neither his pro- 
gress of treachery nor violence. " The House of 
Braganza,'* he declared, "had ceased to reign;" a 
French army had occupied Portugal, and forced the 
Prince Regent to seek shelter in his transatlantic pos- 
sessions. Nor was the acquisition of one Pyrenean 
kingdom sufficient to satisfy the craving for dominion 
which such wonderful success had awakened. Spain, so 
long the ally of France, was now to be reduced to 
absolute vassalage, or to the rank of a tributary pro- 
vince. We learn from Bignon, that Napoleon had 
already intended to strike a decisive blow at the Penin- 
sula so early as the year 1805 ; but that his purpose 
had then been deferred by the ready submission of the 
Spanish government. It was now resumed ; for not only 
was Napoleon all-powerful on the Continent, but events 
had shown that Spain was anxious to throw off the 
burden of French supremacy, and could not be alto- 
gether depended upon. 

The French alliance had indeed pressed heavily on 
Spain ; her provinces had been offered in barter for the 

e2 
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benefit of strangers ; her treasures were squandered, 
her coasts blockaded, and her commerce destroyed, for 
the support of a cause completely at variance with her 
best interests. Barcelona, Cadiz, Carthagena, Alicani, 
Corunna, and Ferrol, commercial cities, which had been 
rich and flourishing before the war, and carried on an 
extensive trade, now saw their harbours deserted, and 
their wealthiest citizens sinking into poverty. Nor 
did the contest bring advantages that could help to 
check the progress of discontent ; the war produced 
neither national honour nor individual benefit ; "it 
was carried on," said the proud Gastilian, "for the 
benefit of France, and the blood of Spaniards was shed 
in a foreign quarrel." To aggravate these hostile 
feelings came the terrible disaster of Trafalgar; the 
wrecks of a Spanish fleet, destroyed as the many 
thought by the treachery of France, strewed the sands 
of the Bay of Cadiz ; and the swollen and mangled 
bodies of thousands of Spanish sailors, cast on shore by 
the waves, seemed to call aloud for vengeance on the 
false allies, the authors of these heavy calamities.^ 
Events gave no inomiediate opening for the explosion of 
the resentment thus gathered ; but in the Spanish breast 
revenge is not weakened by delay. 

When, therefore, the French marched against Prussia, 
the cabinet of Madrid deemed the proper time come to 
throw off the dishonourable yoke which had so long 
pressed upon the country. A royal proclamation call- 
ing the people to arms had already been issued, when 
the news of the French victories of Jena and Auerstadt 
quickly arrested all farther efforts. This attempted 
shield<raising was not overlooked by Napoleon ; and 
though no enemy was mentioned in the proclamation. 
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he easily saw that it was aimed at himself, and there- 
fore ordered the best Spanish troops to be sent to his 
assistance in German j» and imposed other heayj obliga* 
tions on the government AU were submitted to bj 
the terrified cabinet of Madrid, but this was now too 
late ; and no sooner had the peace of Tilsit given him 
free hands than he resolved on some decisive measure 
respecting the Spanish monarchy. 

Unfortunate dissensions in the royal family aided 
his projects. French armies entered the kingdom 
under frivolous pretences ; the principal fortresses 
were seized by treachery ; and when the Princes re- 
paired to Bayonne on the invitation of an allied sove- 
reign, they found themselves prisoners, obliged to 
purchase even life by the surrender of their splendid 
heritage. 

Notwithstanding the manner in which it has been 
usual to write the history of Napoleon, and to estimate 
his conduct, the world in general have visited the 
treachery practised on the Spanish Princes with just 
^and due severity. We are thus spared the painful 
task of entering into the proofs necessary to establish the 
true character of the transaction ; and may content our- 
selves with pointing out the only parallel which history 
furnishes to his conduct. Tacitus tells the tale, and 
informs us that the Emperor Tiberius, using promises 
and blandishments, enticed three Kings, the German 
Maroboduus, theCappadocian Archelaus, and the Thra- 
cian Rhescuporis, into the Roman territory, and then 
deprived them of their dominions. 

We have not sought to compare the French to the 
Roman Emperor ; the similarity of the means to 
which both resorted for the purpose of obtaining 
similar ends, forced it even on the unwilling attention 
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of Bignon, Nor can any general comparison hold good 
between them : for Napoleon wanted the genius as well 
as the active and savage ferocity ascribed to Tiberius. 
But though as inferior to the Roman in talents as 
superior to him in ordinary decency of behaviour, the 
butcher of the Turkish prisoners at JaflEa, the murderer 
of D'Enghien, Palm, and others of whom we have yet 
to speak, was as ruthless and unsparing as the recluse 
of GapresD possibly could be. 

Joseph Bonaparte now became King of Spain, and 
was succeeded on the throne of Naples by Murat, Grand- 
Duke of Berg, brother-in-law to the Emperor. Among 
the felicitations the new King of Spain received on this 
occasion, was a letter from his deposed predecessor 
Ferdinand VII., who solicited the honour of " his 
Most Catholic Majesty's friendship." "Of the many 
men of high station," says Bignon in recording the 
circumstance, ''who have been humbled during our 
time, how few have fallen with dignity." If the remark 
is a just one, and we shall not question its accuracy, 
it must be admitted that, in descending from his '* pride 
of place," Napoleon Bonaparte formed no exception to 
the rule. 

The wild and sanguinary insurrection that overspread 
the Peninsula, and ultimately steeped its very soil with 
bloodi led from the commencement to events that ex- 
cited the liveliest interest from one extremity of Europe 
to the other. French troops who had defeated the 
best disciplined soldiers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
were foiled on various points by the unorganized pea- 
santry of Spain ; armies, at the very sight of which, 
some of the strongest fortresses of Europe had sur- 
rendered without firing a single shot, were now repulsed 
from before unfortified towns, defended by untrained 
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citizens. Nor vas this all ; a consular annj — an armj 
commanded by one of the most distinguished officers of 
France, was obliged to capitulate at Bajlen in open 
field, and ground arms before the hosts of undiscip- 
lined insurgents bj whom it was beset. Even the 
escape of the Marquis de la Romana's army from the 
north of Germany produced a salutary effect : for 
though the small force of 10,000 men was nothing in 
itself when thrown into the scale against Napoleon, the 
moral influence of the transaction was considerable ; as 
it seemed to indicate a turn of tide» and to prove that 
the French could find their superiors in sagacity and 
calculation. 

The British government also* carried away by the 
spirit of the time and the boundless enthusiasm of the 
nation in favour of the Spanish insurgents, sent money, 
arms, and troops to the Peninsula. The armies at 
first were feeble and their efforts ill directed ; but the 
liberation of Portugal — effected by the victories they 
achieved — ^gave a vast impulse to the cause, and, added 
to the success of the Spaniards, told the world that 
Napoleon was neither invincible nor infallible. 

The French ruler, though evidently deceived in his 
expectation of finding Spain an easy prey, was not 
disposed to forego his criminal purpose because his 
first steps had experienced opposition. Servile senates 
and vassal sovereigns, working a ruthless and unspar- 
ing conscription, furnished the necessary thousands ; and 
vast armies were soon in march towards the Pyrenees. 
But before proceeding farther in this new career of 
aggression, Napoleon deemed it right to draw closer 
the bonds that united him to Russia. He already 
repented the too liberal concessions made to the Czar 
at Tilsit, and was now anxious to prevent the dismem- 
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berment of Turkey, which Alexander as strenuously 
urged. Napoleon proposed a joint expedition agaiast 
British India, the conquest and colonization of Northern 
Africa ; projects in which the Russian offered a ready 
concurrence indeed, but never without insisting on ihe 
terms of the treaty of Tilsit An interview of the two 
Emperors was expected to remove these difficulties, 
and they met accordingly at Erfurt in September 1808. 

As the city was in possession of the French, Napo- 
leon did the honours ; and from every part of Germany 
and Italy, vassal kings and princes hastened to aug- 
ment the state of the modem Charlemagne. 

It was then for the first time since the days of the 
Roman triumvirs, that Kings were seen attending in 
ante-chambers ; and it was the very first time, that 
soldiers on guard were rebuked for having rendered too 
great military honours to a sovereign prince, on the 
ground that he ** was only a king." Paris had lent all 
its sources of attraction to Erfurt ; gay balls, dinners, 
operas, reviews, hunting-parties, and festivities of every 
description, followed each other in glittering succession. 
The extreme bad taste of the Imperial host failed not to 
be displayed on this brilliant occasion also ; and among 
the entertainments given to Alexander was a visit to the 
battle-ground of Jena, where his Prussian allies had 
been defeated and their monarchy destroyed. Nor was 
this all ; the Russian Emperor, almost accused by the 
world of having connived at his father's murder, was 
also treated to a representation of Voltaire's tragedy of 
the " Death of Csesar/'and had to listen to the follow- 
ing lines : — 

^ Cesar, le regardant cTun oeS trcmquiUe et doux, 
Lui pardonnait encore en tombantpar ses coups. 
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// rappelait sonjik, et ce nam c^ et taubre 
Est le sed qrCen mourant Cesar aUfait entendre : 
Omonjilsl disait ilJ*^ 

UnBomahc. 
*^ monstre que les Dieux 
Devaient exterminer avant ce coup affreux I " 

Whatever the Czar may have thought, he kept better 
countenance than the king in Hamlet, and dispUjed on 
a subsequent evening more tact than Napoleon had 
done : for the words — 

^ ramitie d'lin grand homme est un bienfait des DieuXj''^ 

had scarcely been uttered in the performance of Vol- 
taire's (Edipus, than he bowed with great courtesy to 
Napoleon, amid the loud plaudits of the whole audience. 
A trivial incident, a few words uttered by Napoleon, 
at one of the brilliant parties given during these con- 
ferences, must not be overlooked here, as it made some 
sensation at the time. The conversation happening to 
fall on the history of Germany, the Emperor specified 
with accuracy the date of the Golden Bull — the Magna 
Charta of Germany — ^which the Prince Primate had 
been unable to recollect. Compliments on his retentive 
memory and on what was termed his vast historical 
knowledge, followed of course ; and it was in answer to 
these that he made the speech so often lauded and 
repeated. "When I was," he began, ''sub-lieutenant 
of artillery," — ^these words, this confession of humble 
origin, from the man whose ** feet on sceptres and tiaras 
trod," and who in point of power was the mightiest of 
his time, occasioned, it seems, universal surprise and 
admiration. Observing the sensation his speech had 
produced, he looked round with a smile, and then re- 
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sumed, — " When I was sub-lieutenant of artillery, and 
stationed at Grenoble, 1 lodged next door to a book- 
seller, and read his whole library through more than 
once ; and as I have a good memory for dates, there is 
nothing very singular in my recollecting the one of 
which we have been speaking.*' There was, at all events, 
nothing very singular, or deserving of praise, in avowing 
that he had been lieutenant of artillery. Every person 
present knew the fact perfectly well ; and his rise, had 
he made a worthy use of the power acquired, would have 
redounded to his honour rather than otherwise. 

But if on this occasion Napoleon frankly avowed 
himself to have risen from humble rank, and placed 
himself thus above the ordinary parvemts ; he sank in 
another respect so far below the usual level of that very 
little character, that with the exception of Gapefigue, 
not a single one of his many historians has ventured to 
record the humiliating descent. As the host. Napoleon 
alone gave entertainments, and at the Imperial table 
the two Emperors only had arm-chairs ; ordinary kings 
were obliged to be satisfied with ordinary chairs ; while 
princes and nobles were forced to content themselves 
with tahouretSy seats without backs or arms ! The total 
absence of tact, taste, and good breeding, evinced in this 
conduct towards invited guests, would almost lead to 
the belief that they had been assembled for the purpose 
of being completely humbled, exposed in all their feeble- 
ness, instead of being treated with friendly hospitality : 
for studied insult could hardly have been rendered more 
offensive. 

Among the persons presented to Napoleon during the 
conferences at Erfurt, were the German poets Goethe 
and Wieland : the latter, already on the verge of second 
childhood, had himself solicited the honour of being 
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introduced to the oppressor of Germanj, and has left 
us a brief account of his conversation with the Empe* 
ror. After some common-places about the Greeks 
and Romans, ancient and modem literature, in which 
Napoleon gaye the preference to Ossian over Homer, 
and treated the poetry of Ariosto with contempt, " not 
knowing, I suppose," continues the author of Oberon, 
*'that he dealt me a slap in the face," the discourse, 
which we give in Wieland's own words, then turned upon 
religion. '' The Emperor had spoken in so friendly a 
manner, that I ventured to ask, why the public worship 
he had re-established in France was not of a more 
philosophical cast, and more in harmony with the spirit 
of the age? 'Religion, my dear Wieland,' was his 
reply, * is not made for philosophers, who believe neither 
in me nor in my priests ; and as to the persons who do 
believe, I cannot let them have too many marvels. Were 
I to found a religion for philosophers, it would be com- 
pletely opposed to the one I have given the credulous 
multitude.' The conversation continued in this tone 
for some time longer, and Napoleon carried scepticism 
80 far, as to doubt whether Jesus Christ had ever 
existed. Scepticism is now so general, that I found 
nothing extraordinary in this, except the frankness with 
which it was avowed." Wieland received the star of 
the Legion of Honour, and its dazzling beams probably 
prevented the aged Epicurean from perceiving the folly 
and gross impropriety of such an avowal, when made 
in a public ball-room, by the sovereign of a Christian 
Empire. 

The German poet farther tells us, that it often struck 
him during the conversation, that Napoleon, " though 
very friendly in his manner, appeared to be of bronze." 
The same remark has been frequently made, and always, 
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we believe, for the purpose of exciting the reader's ad- 
miration in favour of what has been described as the 
*' striking/' " highly intellectual," almost " monumen- 
tal,'* appearance of the French Emperor. How the 
matter maj reallj have stood, we hare no means of 
knowing, for Wieland had ceased to be authority on any 
point long before the period of these conferences ; but 
all men of ordinary observation must often have seen 
this ''bronze," or metallic appearance of countenance 
in the world : and we think we are not hazarding much 
when we say, that it was never seen in conjunction with 
genius, or a high order of talent ; conveying, on the 
contrary, the impression of a very inferior degree of 
intellect. Genius and talent are always marked, we 
suspect, by great calmness of features, whether stern or 
placid ; but bearing proof at the same time of extreme 
flexibility, totally incompatible with that metallic rigid- 
ity of feature here mentioned. 

The political differences which had led to the con- 
ferences at Erfurt were so far adjusted, that the sove- 
reigns parted at least in apparent friendship. Influenced 
by a low spirit of aggrandizement, both had acted 
dishonourable parts ; and both, the legitimate sovereign 
and military adventurer, were fully rivalled in mean 
rapacity by the popularly-elected President of America. 
The ruling demagogues of the Republic, eager to pur- 
chase a continuance of power by gratifying the vulgar 
ambition of the multitudes from whom their authority 
( was derived, requested Napoleon's permission to seize 
! the Floridas, and rob unoffending Spain of these valu- 
able colonies. To obtain this permission, they offered 
t to join the oppressor of nations against Britain, the only 
great country which, during the long struggle in the 
cause of popular rights, acted a great and consistent 
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part from first to last Napoleon did not, it seems, 
deem the American assistance worth purchasing by the 
slightsacrifice required, and reprimanded the Republicans 
in sharp terms for the proposal : the reprimand might 
be deserved, but came with an indifferent grace from 
the Tiberius of the Bajonne drama. 

Secure on the side of Russia, the French Emperor 
BOW turned his efforts against Spain. The Peninsular 
governments, composed of men of little ability, and 
strangers to the conduct of public affairs, had turned 
the respite gained by their first success to very slight 
advantage, and were totally unprepared to meet the 
storm that now burst upon the unhappy kingdoms. 

At the head of his war-trained bands, Napoleon over- 
threw the unorganized Spanish multitudes on every 
point; and advancing by rapid strides to Madrid, 
oUiged the capital to surrender after a mere show of 
resistance. The victorious host, 80,000 strong, were 
then directed against the British ; who, to the number of 
25,000 men, weie moving to the aid of their unhappy 
allies. Sir John Moore, the English commander, seeing 
himself left alone in the arena, opposed to such an over- 
whelming superiority, retired towards Gorunna, closely 
followed by the French. 

Napoleon himself did not, however, continue to lead 
the pursuit. Having, it is said, received tidings of the 
Austrian armaments, he halted at Astorga, and then 
returned with his guards to Yalladolid : and it is a 
singular and unexplained circumstance, that so decided 
an enemy of England should have willingly resigned 
the prospect of closing upon one of her armies, with the 
vast superiority of force which he then commanded. 
That time was not exactly wanting, is proved by his ten 
days' stay at Valladolid. Whether his abrupt departure 
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from the anny at snch a moment was occasioned bj any 
of those vague and shadowy forebodings which often flit 
across the minds even of the brave, influence the timid, 
and for moments dispel the delusions that dazzle and 
inflate the vain — ^giving them passing but profitless 
gleams of their feebleness when contrasted with their 
pretensions ; whether it arose from accident, or from a 
conviction that in the British he would meet with adver- 
saries more formidable than any he had yet encountered, 
and from whom, after all his vauntings, defeat would be 
doubly humiliating — are questions it is now impossible 
to decide, though the circumstance is certainly a curious 
one. He knew that the defeat of a British army, how- 
ever small and by whatever odds effected — that the 
humblest trophies torn from them in fair fight, would 
be more gratifying to the people of France and Paris, 
than ten victories achieved over hundreds of thousands 
of other troops. He was abready aware that the seizure 
of the Spanish crown, which threatened to be attended 
with many difficulties, began to be disapproved of in 
France ; the legislative body had also, as we shall see, 
given signs of some refractory disposition which had 
greatly displeased him ; and he well knew, that if he 
returned to Paris as the conqueror of the British, every 
thing would be forgiven, and that he would be more 
than ever the idol of the nation. All this was evident, 
and yet he dared not strike a blow for the mighty advan- 
tage held out. 

The Emperor's hasty return to Paris, though ascribed 
by many to the armaments of Austria, was also, in some 
measure, occasioned by a faint semblance of opposition 
evinced in the Legislative Assembly ; the mere shadow 
of public freedom appearing like a hideous spectre to 
the eyes of Napoleon. The Legislative Assembly were 
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sharply rebuked in the columns of the Moniteur, for 
presuming to fancy themselves the representatives of the 
nation ; the dignity of that representation being solely 
reserved for the sovereign himself. 

Nor were the members of this body the only offenders 
on whom Napoleon vented his displeasure. Of all the 
enterprises and acts of aggression which had distin- 
guished his reign, the seizure of the Spanish crown was 
the one least popular at Paris. Public opinion could 
not indeed be expressed ; but the salonSy which still 
exercised some influence in the capital, and which 
Napoleon was weak enough to hate with the most 
foolish virulence, had given signs of disapprobation, and 
these had excited his marked displeasure. Two men 
also, Talleyrand and Fouch6, who differed in every 
respect so widely from each other, agreed in pretended 
hostility to the Spanish war. Some sayings to that 
effect were ascribed to Talleyrand ; graver indiscretions, 
of which, as Bignon tells us, he was very capable, were 
attributed to Fouch6 ; and the approximation, on this 
point, of two persons who were complete opposites, not 
only gave umbrage, but awaked dark suspicions in the 
mind of the sovereign. A few days after his return to 
Paris, he called Cambaceres, Lebrun, Talleyrand, 
Fouche, and Decres, the minister of marine, into his 
presence. Having made some general remarks on the 
conduct and duties of all high functionaries of state, 
and on the guarded style of language which office imposes 
upon them, he turned to the two special offenders, and 
addressed them as follows : — " To whom do you owe your 
honours and fortunes, but to me ? How can you preserve 
them but by my aid ? Look back, examine your past 
lives : and yet you are forming plots. You must be as 
ungrateful as senseless, to suppose that there is any one 
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but myself strong enough to support jou. Should a new 
revolution occur, it would be sure to crush you, what- 
ever part you might adopt." Ending with a threat to 
make a striking example of factious intriguers/' he 
dismissed them without explaining the nature of the 
punishment he intended to inflict. It was not severe : 
Fouche remained minister, and Talleyrand grand dig- 
nitary, being only deprived of his Chamberlain's key. 
According to Bignon, this was too little or too much. 
It seems, however, to have suited the state of society 
existing at the Imperial court ; and which must neces- 
sarily have been of a low tone indeed, when dignitaries 
of state remained in the service of a sovereign who 
addressed them in such language. Napoleon complained, 
in after years, that he was betrayed by both these per- 
6(ms. If so, the fault was his own ; for it is very 
certain, that men who submitted to such treatment 
could be deserving of little trust, — no one possessing 
the slightest insight into character would have reposed 
faith in them. We may further add here, that there is 
not the slightest foundation for tiie tale which gives 
Talleyrand credit for having counselled Napoleon against 
the usurpation of the Spanish crovm. Bignon tells us, 
on the very authority of Champagny, the minister of 
foreign afEiairs, that not the least objection was urged 
against the measure when fully discussed at a council 
held inmiediately before the Emperor's departure for 
Bayonne, and at which Talleyrand was present. It 
were worse than idle^ indeed, to look for the slightest 
sense of political morality from the disciples of the 
Revolution, and the ministers of Napoleon. 

Always overbearing in his conduct towards neutral 
states, Napoleon had hardly, since the fidl of Prussia, 
treated Austria as an independent power. During the 
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war in Pnissia and Poland, Mr Adair, the English 
Ambassador at Vienna, a leading member of the Whig 
party, had strongly urged the Austrians to join the 
Russians and Prussians ; on the ground, fdUy admitted 
by the Imperial cabinet, that a war for the independ- 
ence of the monarchy was sooner or later ineyitable. 
But the Austrian government, though sensible of their 
unfortunate position, feared to dep^id on the continued 
efforts of the Allies, and deemed themselves too feeble, 
after so majiy losses, to turn the balance against France ; 
aad'thus allowed the best opportunity to pass, even as 
Prussia had allowed it to pass during the campaign of 
Austerlitz. The consequence was, that with augmented 
power, the conduct of France became so overbearing, 
that war would already have taken place in 1808, had 
not the unexpected resistance of the Spaniards called 
Napoleon's attention towards the Peninsula. But this 
very circumstance encouraged the cabinet of Vienna. 
The rising in Spain had cast a vivid ray of light over 
Europe ; the spell of French invincibility had been 
broken at Baylen and Vimeira ; oppressed nations 
began to cherish almost forgotten hopes ; the spirit of 
Germany awoke from the stunning effects of adversity, 
and Austria, taking the lead in the patriot cause, mar* 
shalled all the remaining resources of her gallant people 
to strike one more blow for her own and the world's 
freedom. 

The most numerous and best-equipped German army 
which had ever taken the field was assembled, and 
placed under the orders of the Archduke Charles, — a 
prince distinguished by his early victories, and possess- 
ing in the highest degree the love and confidence of 
the troops; Like WaUenstein, the saviour of the Aus* 
trian monarchy in the seventeenth century, the new 
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generalissimo was entrusted with absolute power, and 
relieved from the baneful control of the Aulic Council. 
And if talents and heroism deserved to be entrusted 
with such absolute authority, it could not have been 
more worthily bestowed than on his Imperial Highness ; 
for none doubted his abilities, and his personal heroism 
was conspicuously displayed in every action in which he 
conunanded. But there were drawbacks to such high 
qualities ; and they were, unfortunately, of such a charac- 
ter, as to render the best totally unavailing. Personally 
the bravest of the brave> his linperial Highness was 
altogether destitute of that mental courage, which can 
alone give effect to the genius of a conmiander, and to 
the bravery of the troops. This was known before the 
breaking out of the war ; for men of observation had per- 
ceived it, even during the prince's early campaigns : but 
the love entertained for him by the soldiers, his high 
station, and the hopes that the enthusiasm of the army 
and the nation would extend even to its chief, and give 
him that confidence in himseK and his followers so essen- 
tial to victory, placed him in a situation which, as the 
wise foretold and the result proved, he was unable to fill. 
Our limits unfortunately prevent us from exposing the 
many extravagant accounts of this brief war which have 
found their way into history. From the very first, the 
French were greatly superior in numbers, and struck home 
with the confidence resulting from so many victories. 
The Austrians, on the other hand, though they fought 
in all points with distinguished bravery, acted a feeble 
and undecided part; and without returning a single 
riposta, strove only to parry the blows aimed at them : 
and in such a contest, the most unskilfcd fencer will 
ultimately overcome even a master ; while it is not cer- 
tain that the French army had any absolute master to 
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contend with. They gained brilliant advantages, and 
following these with great rapidity, were soon in posses- 
sion of the Austrian capital 

The loss of the battle of Aspem checked for a time 
the career of their conquests, and placed Napoleon in a 
position of considerable danger. The army was for two 
days cooped up in the Isle of Lobau, without provisions, 
medicines, or medical attendants : and frightful to 
relate, numbers of the wounded, those whose cases 
were deemed hopeless, were, while yet alive, thrown 
into the Danube. Capefigue states the fact on the 
highest authority ; thus showing that the principle 
which suggested the poisoning of the sick at Ja&, still 
held full sway in the mind of him who devised the 
ruthless and inhuman project. Napoleon's resources ^ere 
so vastly superior to those of Austria, that little hope of 
success could be entertained from her unsupported exer- 
tions ; and no foreign power came to her aid. Prussia, 
completely broken by the war of 1806, remained neu- 
tral ; and Russia, aiding the oppressor of nations, sent 
an army into Galicia. These troops took, indeed, little 
part in the war ; but they obliged the Austrians to 
detach a corresponding force to meet the new adver- 
saries. In the Tyrol, a fierce insurrection had broken 
out against the French ; and in the north of Germany, 
Schill, Domberg, and others, raised the standard of 
independence. But the early victories of the French 
discouraged the German patriots: Schill, left unsup- 
porte4> ^as defeated and slain, after performing some very 
brilliant actions ; and the followers of Domberg, hear- 
ing only evil tidings, dispersed of themselves. In their 
mountain holds, the Tyrolese made a longer and braver 
stand, for which their gallant leader, Andreas Hoffer, 
ultimately suffered death. Betrayed after the peace, he 
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was tried and executed at Mantua. The officers who 
had fought under Schill shared the same fate ; tried 
and condemned by a military commission, they were 
shot at Wessel, by order of the man who, at this very 
time, was instigating the Hungarians to revolt, to meet 
in the fields of Ronco, renounce their allegiance to the 
Emperor Francis, and elect another sovereign. 

England sent as usual no aid to Germany. General 
Stewart, the English commander in Sicily, declared, when 
applied to, that he could lend no assistance, till the Aus- 
trian standards should be displayed from the towers of 
Venice and Milan. And before an English expedition 
was ready to leave the shores of Britain, Napoleon had 
recovered from the stunning effects of the defeat of 
Aspem, and achieved the closing victory of Wagram. 

This sanguinary battle, which terminated the war of 
1809, and overshadowed Europe with almost hopeless 
gloom, was fought on the 6th July between 180,000 
French on one side and 137,000 Austrians on the 
other, the most numerous masses of Christian men that 
ever before contended in one field of strife. The Aus- 
trians, though vanquished, retired in perfect order, and 
carried with them the only trophies gained in the action. 
Their spirits were unbroken, and from the gallant con- 
duct of the troops, all anticipated certain success in 
another battle, which was universally expected to follow. 
But the Conunander-in-chief did not share in these 
sanguine hopes ; a&d he who, in general opinion, had 
shown himself destitute of mental courage after the de- 
cisive victory of Aspem, so fatal to the French, could 
hardly feel very confident after the reverse of Wagram. 
Two opportunities for striking severe blows at the 
pursuing enemy were neglected ; and when events 
brought about an action near Znaym, in Moravia, his 
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Imperial Highness, in the midst of an undecided com- 
bat, sent to solicit an armistice, the terms of which 
brought the monarchy to the very brink of ruin. 

It remained for this unhappy prince, on whose genius 
and valour so many bright hopes had once been founded, 
to display a still greater want of firmness and moral 
courage ; for, in the very crisis of fete, and while peace 
or war still hung suspended in the scale of destiny, he 
resigned the command of the army ; and thus dispelled, 
at a single blow, every particle of that military enthu- 
siasm, which animated the troops, and formed the only 
support of the sinking fortunes of his country. All 
parties united in praise of the heroism displayed by the 
prince during the unfortunate campaign. At Aspem, 
his Imperial Highness seized the standard of the regi- 
ment of Zach, and led the soldiers personally to the 
charge: though wounded in the first day's action at 
Wagram, he never left the field for an instant, and was 
so much exposed, so forward in the fray, that Captain 
Weitenfeld, of the regiment of Vogelsang, actually cut 
down a French soldier who was in the very act of level- 
ling a musket at him ; and later still, a French officer 
was slain in the attempt to take him prisoner, and while 
calling out to him to surrender. But all this personal 
courage in battle could not retrieve the want of moral 
courage and confidence, the want of which reduced a 
great, powerful, and time-honoured monarchy to the 
rank of a second-rate power, and nlBde Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, the Austrian plenipotentiary, and the con- 
stant advocate of Napoleon in the Austrian Cabinet, 
burst into tears when forced to sign the unfortunate 
treaty of Vienna. 

Germany had in vain looked to England for assistance 
during the great and, as it was then deemed^ the final 
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Struggle of 1809. In the Peninsula, British armies had 
been successful ; had again liberated Portugal, and 
gained the battle of Talavera; but no British troops 
had appeared on the decisive field of contest. And 
the battle of Wagram had been lost, before a British 
force left the ports of Britain. A few weeks sooner, 
and the splendid army which, under Lord Chatham, 
landed on the pestilential shores of Walcheren and 
Beveland, would, if dispatched to the north of Germany, 
have rallied myriads round the standard of national 
independence ; but landed in Zealand to effect a purely 
British object, — the capture of the Antwerp fleet, — ^they 
could have contributed little or nothing to the good of 
the general cause, had they been as successful as they 
were disastrously the reverse. 

Austria sustained heavy losses by this short and 
ruinous war. Every thing deemed public property was 
confiscated, sold, or carried away : the extortions prac- 
tised by French functionaries, and private individuals, 
were enormous ; and on many lines of march, the 
villages and hamlets were burnt to the ground, and the 
inhabitants cruelly oppressed. The Tyrol was, as Count 
Seebach expressed it, ** inundated by a sea of flame." 
And in all countries subject to the influence of France, 
the dominions of the Teutonic knights were confiscated 
for the benefit of the French army and the allies of 
Napoleon. 

While the peace of Vienna was negotiating, an event 
happened at Schonbriin which, as Bignon tells us, made 
a deep impression on the Emperor, and led to the imme- 
diate signature of the treaty. Napoleon was reviewing 
his troops in the palace court on the morning of the 13th 
October, when a young man was observed trying to force 
his way through the crowd of staff officers, who always 
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surrounded the soyereign. General Rapp, in trying to 
thrust him back, felt a weapon, which betrajed the 
assassin, concealed beneath his coat, and immediatelj 
caused him to be arrested. This political fanatic, whose 
name was Stapz, was only nineteen years of age, and 
was the son of a Protestant clergyman of Erfurt. When 
Napoleon returned to the palace he interrogated the 
prisoner, who frankly avowed his intention. After vari- 
ous questions, to which he replied with perfect calmness, 
the Emperor demanded why he wished to assassinate 
him ? " Because there will be no peace in Germany as 
long as you live," said the young man. " Do you be- 
lieve that heaven sanctifies murder?** inquired Napoleon. 
** I have my doubts," replied the other ; ** but I expected 
forgiveness in consequence of the service I should have 
rendered my country." — " If I were to forgive you,*" 
continued the Emperor, " what would you do?" " I 
would still slay you," was the answer. 

The wretched enthusiast was sent before a military 
commission, condemned to death, and shot accordingly ; 
and though no one will doubt the justice of the sentence. 
Napoleon's conduct, in allowing it to be executed, con- 
trasts but indifferently with the noble behaviour of Leo- 
pold I. on a similar occasion. While hunting near 
Sohonbriin, that prince was fired at by an assassin, who, 
on being seized and brought before the sovereign, also 
acknowledged his guilt. " Give the starving wretch a 
hundred ducats," said Leopold, with the haughty Spanish 
air for which he was distinguished ; ** and let him run for 
his life, and cross the frontier before the police overtake 
him." This was princely and imperial conduct ; but not 
that of Napoleon. His idolaters tell us, indeed, that it 
was only the resolution expressed by the young fanatic, 
to persevere in his murderous attempt, which prevented 
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the Emperor, who to the last inclined to mercy, from 
pardoning him. Wretched puerilities, fit only to impose 
on the credulous and incapable : for had one spark of 
generous humanity existed in his breast, had a sitigle 
fibre of his callous heart recoiled from the need- 
less shedding of blood, nothing could have prevented 
this unhappy maniac from being confined to a lunatic 
asylum in France : and history, which lays the blood of 
millions on the head of Napoleon, would be able to give 
him credit for at least one act of clemency. Hatfield, 
who in a fit of insanity fired a pistol at George III., 
was confined in Bedlam, and lived manyyears afterwards 
to pray for the wel&re of the generous monarch who 
had pardoned the maniac crime ; but death was the 
only remedy that presented itself to Napoleon. 

Though there is nothing altogether improbable in the 
manner in which Stapz is said to have been arrested, it 
is more likely that he was traced to the spot by the 
French police, and seized in time to show their zeal 
and avert misfortune. Bignon tells us that a letter, 
written by the unhappy young man to his parents at 
the moment of his leaving Erfurt for the avowed pur- 
pose of executing the murderous design, had fallen into 
the hands of the French authorities ; and it is certain 
that they would not fail to pursue the intended criminal. 
The historian on -this occasion makes rather a curious 
confession : •* aU Germany,'* he says, "ought to have 
suspected that there existed an office first at Berlin and 
then at Erfiirt, for unsealing letters ; and yet it seemed 
to strike no one : for this secret inquisition every day 
brought to light the most curious avowals and indiscre- 
tions which were constantly discovered in private letters, 
and communicated by extracts to the Emperor." The 
world are not very virtuous ; but it is not easy to see 
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whj the people of Germanj ought naturallj to hare 
suspected that such baseness was actually reduced to 
system ; least of all bj those who pretended to be the 
regenerators of nations. It is even now fortunate that 
we find honest and upright men still so &r blinded by the 
very arts they long assisted to practise, as unconsciously 
to lift the veil that concealed the whole machinery of 
infa^my, and display its working in the fiill face of day. 

The Emperor of Austria was not the only prince who, 
during the memorable year 1809, suffered from the 
power and arrogance of Napoleon ; for the defenceless 
Pope was still more harshly treated. Claiming, as 
successor of Charlemagne, a right of superiority oyer 
Home, the French Emperor called upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff to join the war against England, or forfeit his 
temporal power. Pius YII. refused compliance, and 
his noble and dignified answer deserves to be recorded. 
** I shall make no resistance,*' he said, " I am ready to 
retire into a convent, or into the same catacombs of 
Rome that afforded shelter to the first successors of St 
Peter. Europe will see how I am treated, and I shall 
prove that I have acted according to my honour and 
my conscience. If I am deprived of life, the tomb will 
honour me, and I shall be justified in the eyes of God 
and in the memory of men." 

An Imperial decree, which annexed Rome and all the 
remaining states of the Church to the Grand Empire, 
was the immediate consequence of this display of courage. 
A bull, excommunicating the French Emperor, had been 
prepared in anticipation of the event, and it was now to 
be issued : the most powerful sovereign who had ever held 
sway in Europe since the time of Charlemagne, was to 
be denounced to the Catholic world, and excluded from 
the fellowship of the Church. It was a dangerous 
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measure, and Pius hesitated for an instant. *' What 
would your Eminence do ?'* he said to Cardinal Pacca, 
Secretary of State. "The question is difficult to 
answer," replied the latter ; " but let your Holiness 
raise your eyes to heaven, and give me your orders, and 
they shall be executed." The Pope folding his hands 
on his breast, and raising his eyes to heaven, paused for 
a moment, and then saying, *' Let duty be done, come 
what may," issued the decree accordingly. 

But the spiritual arms of the Church were powerless 
against the might of Napoleon, who, irritated by this 
opposition to his will, caused the Pontiff to be arrested 
and conducted a prisoner to Savona, and from thence 
to Fontainbleau. The aged Prince remained four 
years a captive, when the events of the Leipzig cam- 
paign again restored him to liberty. 

On his return from the Austrian war, Napoleon 
divorced the Empress Josephine ; not only in hopes of 
having children of his own, to whom he could bequeath 
his vast dominions, but also with a view of gratifying 
his vanity, by forming an alliance with some of the 
ancient royal families of Europe. He first applied for 
the hand of the Grand- Duchess Ann, sister of the 
Emperor Alexander, but experienced a refusal which 
seems deeply to have mortified him. The negotiation, 
which displays the littleness of his character in a most 
conspicuous light, was however kept a secret till he had 
been accepted by the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa ; when 
he suddenly appeared before the dazzled and astonished 
world as the betrothed suitor of an Austrian princess, 
daughter of the Emperor Francis, the head of the noblest 
and most ancient reigning family in Europe. The par- 
ties having been first married by proxy at Vienna, were 
again married at Paris on the 2d of April 1810. 
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Notwithstanding the melancholj accident which 
happened at the magnificent ball given bj Prince 
Schwartzenberg in celebration of the event, when 
Napoleon was weak enough to show some apprehension 
of treason, — and which, as it seemed an evil omen, 
brought the great calamity that occurred at the marriage 
of Marie Antoinette and the last of the Bourbon kings 
to recollection, — it cannot be denied that this splendid 
alliance might have proved of vast benefit to the *' heir of 
the Revolution." It was considered a public reception 
of the new empire within the bosom of the European 
family ; a reconciliation of the new with the old dynas- 
ties ; and a pledge of concord and good wiU between 
nations ; and might have fixed the Imperial throne on 
a rock of granite, had the possessor's conduct been 
guided by ordinary judgment or moderation. 

The reverse, however, was the case : Napoleon could 
only accept and abuse, but not adorn and improve the 
bounteous gifts of fortune ; nor did any acts of gener- 
ous forbearance or princely benevolence ever mark his 
advance to power and greatness ; war and desolation 
alone tracked his progress. Vast armies, rendered dispos- 
able by the peace of Vienna, poured into the Pyrenean 
Peninsula : and in his address to the Senate, the 
Emperor foretold, in oracular and inflated style, the 
approaching humiliation of Britain. ** England, Ireland, 
and Scotland," he said, "are destitute of troops. 
English blood has been shed in combats glorious to 
the French arms ; and this struggle against Carthage, 
which seemed destined to be decided on the ocean, or 
beyond its waves, wiU now be decided in the fields of 
Spain. And when England shall be exhausted, when 
she shall at last have experienced the sufferings $he has 
for the last twenty years inflicted, with so much cruelty, 
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on the continent ; when half her families shall be clad 
in mourning, then will a thunder-burst end the Penin- 
sular contest, seal the fate of her armies, and avenge 
Europe and Asia bj terminating this second Punic war." 

Crowned with the still verdant laurels of Wagram, 
Massena invaded Portugal at the head of a large force, 
which was to " drive into the sea the feeble battalions 
of England :" but which, foiled bj those very battalions, 
marked its retreat by deeds of horror so dark, frightful, 
and atrocious, as almost to make those who witnessed 
them, doubt the divine truth which commands us to 
believe that man was made in the image of his benig- 
nant and all-merciful Creator. 

The battles of Fontes d'Honore, Barossa, and Albuera, 
secured the liberation of Portugal ; but Spain was less 
fortunate. Her best troops were defeated, her yet 
rem&ining strongholds captured ; invading hosts pene- 
trated into every part of the kingdom, till French eagles 
were planted round the Bay of Cadiz, and the empire 
of Charles V. and Philip II. confined to the narrow 
limits of the Isle of Leon. 

But though French armies gathered thickly on the 
Spanish soil, they were in truth masters of little mbre 
than the ground within reach of their arms. The popu- 
lation remained as hostile as ever; were rendered 
more so, perhaps, by the cruelties the invaders com- 
mitted. Wherever openings were left, forces collected, 
and guerilla bands assembled : and from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, and from the 
Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, a fierce predatory 
war was carried on against the French. The system of 
requisition, by which the invaders were supported, 
greatly facilitated the operations of the partidas, who 
assailed the detached bands sent out to collect supplies : 
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but though great losses were thus inflicted on the invaders, 
the mode of war proved necessarily yerj ruinous to the 
country ; everj glen, village, hamlet, hill, or dale, be- 
came a scene of combat to exasperated adversaries. The 
French marauding partie8> kept constantly in a state 
of alarm and hostility, showing rarely to others the 
mercy they but rarely experienced, too often avenged 
on the peaceful inhabitants the losses they sustained 
^om the guerillas, and marked their progress by every 
species of brutal excess. 

This arduous struggle, which exercised such vast 
influence on the destinies of Europe, and which reflects 
so much honour on the Spanish nation, is yet marked 
by a strange characteristic : it did not, during its long 
and sanguinary coiirse, bring forward a single individual 
distinguished for greatness, either as a soldier or states- 
man. No Robert Bruce, no Gustavus Yasa, arose in 
Spain : whatever was effected, was effected by the patriot- 
ism and constancy of the masses ; and though the people 
displayed great heroism during this terrible contest, it 
must still be recollected, that they lost their country from 
the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, and left its re- 
conquest to the trained soldiers of England and Portugal. 

Nor was the exertion of ruthless power confined to the 
Peninsula ; the very kingdoms governed by Napoleon's 
brothers felt its iron pressure. In placing members of 
his &mily on foreign thrones, the Emperor commanded 
them to rule the countries entrusted to them for the 
interest of France : and as the crowned Proconsuls some- 
times strove with honest zeal to lessen the burthens of 
their oppressed subjects, they drew down upon them- 
selves t^e heavy displeasure of their haughty lord-supe- 
rior. Louis, king of Holland, descended from his throne 
and fled the country ; Murat of Naples, told that his 
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kingdom was only a dependency of France, threatened 
to abdicate the semblance of royalty ; and Joseph, the 
intrasive king of Spain, frequently expressed the same 
intention. Bemadotte, placed by an accidental intrigue 
on the steps of the throne of Sweden, was insulted and 
called upon to submit to the dictates of France. Distance 
and intervening seas secured the Crown-prince from the 
displeasure of his former soyereign, and enabled him to 
give full scope to his ludicrous and inordinate vanity : 
for he was weak enough to speak of himself ** as an 
oppressed hero, forced to seek shelter on a foreign throne, 
from the persecutions of an envious rival and jealous 
tyrant." Bemadotte was a man of distinguished spirit, 
and one of the best, perhaps, of the class to which he 
belonged ; but how little, how very little, was the best 
of the French revolutionary chiefs when placed on the 
throne of the Vasas — a throne round which Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII. had cast so bright and 
unfEkding a lustre ! 

Such was the boundless rapacity of Napoleon, and the 
vast force he possessed when at the zenith of power, that, 
by a simple decree of the 16th June 1811, he annexed 
no less than sixteen new departments, composed of the 
kingdom of Holland, the States of the Church, the 
Duchies of Oldenburg, . Lauenburg, and the German 
Hanse Towns, to the empire. This last act of aggression 
furnished not only an additional proof of the unprin- 
cipled ambition which marked his government ; but 
brought to light a transaction strangely illustrative of 
the spirit of venality which his influence had so widely 
diffused. The German Hanse Towns had given large 
sums to peers, princes, and marshals of France, to avoid 
being annexed to the empire ; but when they found that 
their efforts to escape the dangerous honour were un- 
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arailing — when thej saw themselyes incorporated with 
France — ^they applied to Napoleon for permission to 
deduct these large sums from the heayj contributions 
imposed upon them ; sending at the same time, a list 
of the individuals to whom the money had been paid. 
•• The Emperor,*' Bignon tells us, " was indignant, 
and threatened to have the offenders publicly prose- 
cuted ; but nothing was done in the matter, as it ap- 
peared that the military had, on this occasion, obtained 
the least share of the booty, and that one of the accused 
parties already stood on the footsteps of a foreign throne." 

The real value of the imperial indignation may be 
best judged of, perhaps, by another statement, in which 
the same author, the ablest and besti informed of Napo- 
leon's enthusiastic admirers, tells us, that the Emperor 
appointed a general officer to command, with the obser- 
vation, ** that he knew him to be addicted to plundering ; 
but that he was^ nevertheless, well fitted for the situa- 
tion!" 

Let us now, in concluding this brief introduction, ask 
to what noble purpose Napoleon employed the vast 
power he had acquired, and already exercised, during 
twelve years of consular and imperial absolutism ? How 
had his gratitude been shown, and what were the bene- 
fits he had conferred on mankind in return for the 
boundless favours lavished upon him by fortune ? He 
had enslaved his country, and sown hatred among 
nations ; and the fruits of his reign had produced a 
harvest of blood and tears such as the civilized world had 
never reaped before. In France, and in the tributary 
states, the sword of despotism maintained the stillness 
of the cemetery ; and the sanguinary conscription hover- 
ing, vampire-like, over the land, carried fear and appre- 
hension to the heart of every family in the empire. All 
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vestiges of freedom had been swept from the soil ; not a 
thought could be published, not a word spoken, at vari- 
ance with the views of the iron-sceptred ruler ; and long 
before the period of which we are now writing, nine 
state prisons, already filled with captives confined for 
political offences, had been erecl;ed to replace one Bastille 
destroyed in the name of liberty, by the phrensy of the 
revolution. The ruthless hand of war was laying waste 
the fields of Spain and Portugal ; seas of flame had inun- 
dated the once peaceful valleys of the Tyrol ; and war 
and battle-cry had resounded along the banks of the 
Adige, and on the shores of the Bay of Naples. All 
Germany groaned beneath the hand of oppression, and 
mourned over a hundred fields of slaughter, strewn 
with the corpses of her sons who had fallen in the vain 
attempts to arrest the inroads of foreign spoilers and 
aggressors. The Tagus and the Ebro had been red- 
dened by the fires that laid towns, villages^ and hamlets 
in ashes ; and the banks of the Elbe, the Danube, and 
the Oder, had witnessed deeds of wrath, cruelty, and 
sacrilege, exceeding those committed during the most 
savage periods of the Thirty Years' War. The unprin- 
cipled compact of Tilsit had caused the capital of a 
brave and time-honoured people to be assailed by victors 
who grieved over the victory that self-preservation forced 
them to achieve. The same compact had lighted the 
flames of war in Finland, and consigned the often- 
ravaged fields of Moldavia and Wallachia to renewed 
devastation. 

Beyond the seas, also, the fatal spirit of Napoleon had 
spread discord. The American colonies, seeing Spain 
occupied by foreign troops, an unknown sovereign on the 
throne from which the princes of their ancient line of 
kings had been removed by force and fraud> declared 
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themselyes independent; and poesessing none of the 
elements necessary to the formation of strong and bene- 
ficial govemments, rushed at once into extremes of 
anarchy, that a quarter of a century has not jet been 
able to allay. Nor did the States of North America ^ / 
escape the poisonous influence of the time. Instigated 
by Napoleon, and by the spirit of aggression which has ^ ^ 
distinguished all republics — from the petty republican 
tyrannies of Greece, to the wide-spread rule of blood* 
stained and all-enslaying Rome — tiiejr joined the cause 
of despotism, and took arms againM^ngland, at the very 
time when they thought the land of their fathers was 
sinking beneath the blows of France. Anxious to share 
in the spoils of the vanquished, the boasted sons of 
freedom lent their aid to the cause of oppression ; and 
forgetful of the vast obligations they owed to the mother 
country — an oUigation which their flourishing condi- 
tion, compared with the wretchedness of the liberated 
colonies of Spain, renders sufficiently evident — ^they 
joined the standard of Napoleon, bartered, slaye-like, 
for leave to seize the provinces of unoffending Spain, 
and stretched out the hand of rapacity to grasp the 
Canadian possessions of England, then ahnost denuded ^ . 
of troops ; and the war which Napoleon's ambition had 
kindled in Europe, now extended its ravages to the very 
banks of the Plata, the Oronoco, and the St Lawrence. 
The intercourse between different countries, resulting 
from civilisation, and necessary perhaps to its very 
existence, was interrupted. The sea which surrounds 
continental Europe, the very high-road of nations, had 
become a magic circle impassable to all who bowed 
beneath the yoke of Napoleon ; and lands that lay be- 
yond its waves no longer poured their treasures, their 
sources of wealth, health, and elegance, into the lap of 
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the old and isolated world. Trade and commerce were 
nearly dead, and dismantled and decaying ships filled 
the harbours over which the tricolor flag was displayed. 
Industry naturally declined where war with its enormous 
demands consumed the produce of peaceful labour, and 
alone led to preferment and distinction. Even learning 
and knowledge were fading away where arms only were 
honoured ; and the very virtues most cherished by men 
were necessarily deteriorating under the influence of the 
coarse and vulgar doctrines, which held military obedi- 
ence and duty performed in the battle-field an ample 
atonement for the absence of every ennobling quality of 
the heart, and elevating gift of the mind. 

Even hope itself seemed to have fled the world at 
the moment when Napoleon reached the zenith of power 
on which we have seen him placed. So heavy was the 
gloom resting on Europe, that men grew superstitious 
in their despair ; and seeing no gleam of light along the 
dark and chain-bound earth, sought for hope in the 
celestial appearances perfectly familiar to the eye of 
science, — even in the appearance of the comet, that in 
the autumn of 1811 shone so brilliantly along the mid- 
night sky. On the hills of the Peninsula, the untutored 
Spaniard pointed to the blazing meteor, and told that 
it announced the downfall of tyranny : in the halls of 
German learning, the enthusiastic scholar hailed the 
" traveller of immensity," and proclaimed it a shred 
firom the pall of glory, riven and cast far upon the vaults 
of space to tell the afflicted world that, after so many 
years of sufferings, the hour of freedom had come at 
last : and Providence, looking down in mercy perhaps 
on the sorrows of millions, allowed an ordinary pheno- 
menon of nature, to serve as the arch of promise so 
ardently solicited by prostrate nations. 
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BOOK FIRST. 

MOSCOW. 
CHAPTER I. 

NAPOLSON AT THE ZENITH OF POWEB MABCHES AGAINST BUSBIA : 
HIS ALLIANCES) VAST PBEPARATIONB, AND FALSE MEABUBBS. 
HE INSULTS SWEDEN, AND NEGLECTS TUBKBT : EXPLOITS OP THE 
BBITISH IN SPAIN : NAPOLEON HOLDS A COUBT OF KINGS AND 
PBINCES AT DBESDEN : JOINS HIS ABMT AND CBOSSES THE 
NEEMEN : THE EMPEBOB ALEXANDEB AT WILNA : THE UNPBE- 
PABED STATE OF THE BUSSIANS, WHO BBTIBB BEFOBE THE AD- 
VANCING FRENCH. 

The gloom which hung over Europe had attained to 
almost murky darkness when, in the summer of 1812, 
Napoleon marched against Russia, ''with half man- 
kind embattled by his side." The last combat for the 
independence of nations was now to be tried, and even 
the best champions of freedom paused when they con- 
templated the vast multitudes assembled to aid the 
hand of oppression ; for since the myriads of Xerxes 
" starved exhausted regions in their way," no host of 
equal magnitude, and composed of so many and such 
various nations, had ever been arrayed under one 
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banner of war. France, Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Poland, Italy, and Spain,* had contributed the 
thousands now assembled round the Imperial eagles, 
prepared to advance against the soldiers gathered froin 
the boundless dominions of the Czar, and from the 
numerous tribes and races, subject to the Muscoyite 
crown. From the opposite and most distant extremities 
of the old Continent, from " Gades gilded by the 
Western beam," to the frozen shores of Eastern Kam- 
schatka, the earth had been swept in its greatest breadth 
to furnish combatants for this approaching struggle. 
And ask we the reason why the world was called upon 
for so lavish a contribution of blood,— called upon to 
bear the frightful addition of woe such a war could 
not fail to occasion ? The answer is, that a vain man, 
whom thousands yet strive to justify — to make us 
idolize indeed — ^was not satisfied with holding absolute 
sway over the fairest portions of Europe, with possess- 
ing greater power than princely hands had ever wielded 
in Christian times, but wished to bend even the half- 
barbarous regions of the north beneath the rule of his 
iron sceptre. 

The diflferences which led to the rupture between 
France and Russia, though hardly perceived at the time of 
their origin, were already of long standing. Napoleon's 
refusal to carry into effect the partition of Turkey, which 
he was the first to propose, had displeased Alexander. 
The Czar was not satisfied with the acquisition of Finland 
and the permission to tear Wallachia and Moldavia 
from the Turks, and had left Erfurt with feelings by 
no means very favourable to the French alliance. The 



* One division of the first corps was composed of Spanish troops 
sent by King Joseph. 
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French Emperor, on hifi part> was not, perhaps, much 
better affected towards his northern friend : for when, 
after the deposition of Gustavus IV., a definitive peace 
was to be concluded between Russia and Sweden, he 
abreadj endeavoured to devise means for evading his 
promise to the Czar, and for preventing Finland from 
falling into Muscovite hands. But as the Austrian war 
broke out at this time, the alliance of Alexander, even 
if nominal onlj, became necessarilj of too much value 
to be risked for distant objects ; Sweden was abandoned 
to its fate ; and momentary interest kept Napoleon true 
to his impolitic and dishonourable compact. 

The Austrian campaign widened the breach between 
the parties. Napoleon, awaiting events, as Bignon very 
frankly avows, had evaded giving any explicit declara- 
tion respecting his intentions towards Poland and the 
Duchy of Warsaw ; he had excited the Galicians to 
revolt, a measure that gave great umbrage at Peters- 
burg, as it awakened the hopes of the Poles, and had 
the appearance of being a step towards the restoration 
of their independence. 

The French also had their causes of complaint. The 
Russian contingent acted feebly during the campaign ; 
and the French had intercepted a letter addressed to the 
Arch-Duke John by the Russian General Gortchacoff, 
in which the hope was expressed that *' the troops of the 
two nations would soon fight in the same cause.'' Napo- 
leon sent the letter to Petersburg, and the General was 
removed from the service ; but the contents proved that 
there existed in the army a deep spirit of hostility 
towards France, 

The peace of Vienna only augmented the difficulties 
which the war had occasioned. A district of eastern 
Galicia was bestowed on the King of Saxony, as Grand- 
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Duke of Warsaw ; and a Polish state, ready to become 
the nucleus of a future kingdom, was thus called into 
existence. Alexander was greatly displeased, nor was 
he altogether satisfied with the declaration of Napoleon, 
who willingly conceded " that the words Poles and 
Poland should disappear, not only from all political 
transactions, but from history itself." How the name 
and fame of a brave people were to be efiiEu;ed from his- 
tory we are not told : and while one spark of justice 
shaJl animate the hearts of men, so long will the glory 
of relieving Vienna, of saving whole Christian nations 
from Turkish oppression, adhere to Sobeiski and the 
Poles, even as the stain inflicted by the declaration here 
quoted will continue to blacken the character of its 
author. This declaration was not, however, sufficient 
to calm the fears of the Czar, who, during the whole 
negotiation, seems to have been haunted by the spectre 
of Polish independence. He demanded a distinct en- 
gagement, by which Napoleon should bind himself to 
prevent the kingdom of Poland from ever being restored ; 
And this the latter declined to grant. In every despatch 
he asserts, indeed, that he has not the slightest inten- 
tion to restore the independence of Poland ; but in the 
Memoirs dictated at St Helena, he declares that his 
resolution to restore that kingdom was the true and only 
cause of the war with Russia. As the discussion pro- 
ceeded, the spirits were not only a little embittered, but 
fresh causes of complaint were added on both sides. 

We have seen, that soon after the termination of the 
Austrian campaign, Napoleon seized upon the Duchy 
of Oldenburg, the hereditary dominions of the Czar*s 
brother-in-law ; an act in itself of barefaced robbery, and 
a direct infringement, besides, of the treaty of Tilsit. 
Alexander protested against the proceeding ; but though 
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compensation was promised) none followed : on the con- 
trary, complaints were made to meet complaints ; and 
the very protest against this act of violence was deemed 
an offence. 

Russia suffered greatly from the Continental System. 
The bulky nature of her export produce, hides, flax, 
tallow, tar, and timber, renders it impossible to carry 
them with profit to any distance, except by sea. The 
English had been the principal purchasers of these 
articles ; but the Russian ports were now shut against 
them, and English ships of war blockaded the hostile 
coast. The complete stagnation of trade occasioned 
by these measures, pressed heavily on all classes, 
but principally on the hoyars, or great landholders, 
who were thus deprived of the best markets for the 
produce of their estates, and very justly accused the 
French Alliance as the cause of the ruin that was 
rapidly extending. The national feeling became so 
averse to these commercial restrictions, that the Em- 
peror was compelled to relax the severity of the decree 
against the trade with England, at the very time when 
he doubled the import duties levied on articles princi- 
pally of French manufacture. This led to indignant 
reclamations on the part of Napoleon, and to firm replies 
on the part of Alexander. 

But though moderation and good temper might easily 
have removed the ostensible motives put forward as the 
cause of this gigantic war, the real one, which lay in the 
yery character of the French Emperor, seemed almost 
insurmountable. The Czar no sooner heard that Maria 
Louisa had accepted the hand of the French Emperor, 
than he very justly observed, that " the next step would 
be an attempt to drive him and the Russians back into 
their forests :" and it is more than probable, that Napo- 
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leon's yanitj, wounded bj the refusal of the Grand 
Duchess, hastened on the rupture. But its main cause 
was, the conviction felt bj Russia, by all Europe indeed, 
that force of arms only could set bounds to that crav- 
ing for power and dominion, that insatiable desire for 
universal rule, which his actions had long evinced, and 
which his words now hardly deigned to conceal. 

At a public levee, held at the Tuileries, he addressed 
Prince Kourakin, the Russian Ambassador, in the 
same style in which, as we have seen, he formerly 
addressed Lord Whitworth and Count Mettemich on 
similar occasions. After speaking of the ill success of 
the Russians in their operations against the Turks, and 
almost taxing the Ambassador's explanation with false- 
hood, he proceeded thus : — ** Be it good fortune, the 
bravery of my troops, or because I understand some- 
thing of the business, I have always been successful in 
war. I do not say that I shall beat you ; but we shall 
fight — nous nous hattrons, — You know that I have 
money, that I have 800,000 men, and that every year 
places 250,000 conscripts at my disposal. In three 
years I can, therefore, augment my army by 700,000 
men, which wiU enable me to carry on the war in Spain, 
and against you at the same time. If you reckon upon 
Austria, you will be deceived : for if that power is again 
able to appear upon the scene, it will only be to reclaim 
the territory formerly ceded to you." 

Nor did taunts cease here. Among the addresses 
presented to the Emperor on the birth of the King of 
Rome, was one from the General Council of Commerce. 
The reply to this complimentary speech, worded in the 
style of pompous exaggeration to which Napoleon was 
addicted, contained passages that gave great offence at 
Petersburg, and were, indeed, direcdy insulting to 
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Russia. •* If I made peace at Tilsit," he said, " it was 
because the Emperor Alexander promised to hold no 
farther communication with England : for nothing could 
have prevented me from marching to Riga, Petersburg, 
or Moscow. My revenues are perfectly clear. I have two 
hundred millions of francs belonging to myself, here 
under these very vaults. I do not require them to take 
my chocolate or coffee ; and they shall be at the service 
of the state whenever they are wanted. 

" Were I only king of France, I should be obliged to 
act as Louis XIV. and Louis XY. acted ; but I am the 
Emperor of the Continent, and it is necessary to go back 
to Charlemagne to form an idea of the power I pos- 
sess."* 

It is true, that Napoleon endeavoured afterwards to 
soften down the unfavourable impression these words 
had created, by causing milder versions of the speech to 
be published in some of the Continental journals ; but he 
never ventured directly to deny the offensive expressions 
themselves, which would have been as easy as proper, 
had they not been uttered. So far, however, from deny- 
ing the views contained in his speech, he rather embodied 
them in more distinct terms when writing to the Em- 
peror Alexander himself, at a moment when the dispute 
had already reached a dangerous height. In this letter 
Napoleon, after reminding the Czar of the great advan- 
tages he had derived from the French connection, 
reminding him that valuable provinces of Turkey and 
Sweden, of the ancient allies of France, had been sacri- 
ficed to gratify his wishes, goes on to say, that " if 
Russia makes peace with England, it will be the certain 
signal of war with France.** This was almost claiming 

* Bignon, chap. xvii. toI. ii. 
VOL. 1. Q 
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the power of the title that he had assumed ; it was 
<* the Emperor of the CowHnent " forbidding Russia, 
under pain of his displeasure, to make peace with Eng- 
land, — in other words, to exercise the right of all inde- 
pendent states to make peace or war at pleasure. 

At a later period of the negotiation, this claim of 
superioritj is avowed in ahnost open terms* In a 
letter of the 25th February 1812, addressed bj the Duke 
of Basano, Minister of Foreign Affisiirs, to General Lau- 
riston, French Ambassador at Petersburg, there is the 
following passage : '' The Emperor,'^ says the Minister, 
*' is as indifferent to an interview as to a negotiation, 
unless the 450,000 men he has put in motion, with all 
their immense materiel, cause serious reflections to be 
made at Petersburg, bring back the cabinet to the 
system established at Tilsit, and replace Russia in the 
state of inferiority in which she then was/'* This, it 
must be admitted, was speaking out plainly and dis- 
tinctly, claiming a superiority to which no independent 
state could submit. At a later period, the Duke of 
Basano says, '* His majesty the Emperor has no wish 
to make war ; but he is resolved, and nothing can alter 
his resolution, to effect the display of inmiense forces, 
and place himself on the Vistula.** That is, if Russia 
concedes the point at issue, it must be under the uplifted 
sword, raised to enforce submission. And it must be 
admitted, that the enormous host assembled for this 
purpose, seemed almost to render vain every hope of 
successful resistance. 

Notwithstanding the peace of Vienna, the conscrip- 
tion had continued to supply its annual myriads to the 
ranks of the regular army, which was estimated at 

* Bignon, Book XIH. 
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850,000 men ; and to render the whole of this yast force 
disposable for distant enterprises, a national guard, to 
consist of three classes, called the Ban, the second Ban^ 
and Arriere Ban, was now decreed. The first Ban was 
to consist of all men from twenty to twentj-six years, 
who had not served in the army. The second Ban 
included all capable of bearing arms, from the age of 
twenty-six to that of forty. The Arriere Ban compre- 
hended all able-bodied men from forty to sixty. These 
levies were only to be called out when danger pressed, 
and were not to be sent beyond the frontiers ; but a 
hundred cohorts, amounting to more than 100,000 
men, were nevertheless placed at the immediate disposal 
of the Minister of War. 

The regular troops now under Napoleon's control were 
estimated at 1,152,194 men, of whom 295,517 belonged 
to allied states. If from this vast multitude we deduct 
one-fifth for non-effectives, it still leaves 921,766 assem- 
Ued round the colours. 

And even this host was to be augmented. As the 
time for action drew near, alliances were formed with 
Austria and Prussia ; the former was to furnish an 
auxiliary corps of 30,000, the latter of 20,000 men. By 
a secret article of the treaty with Austria, it was stipu- 
lated that she should receive the Illyrian provinces in 
exchange for Galicia, in case the Emperor of France 
found it advisable to restore the kingdom of Poland. 
Goniarary to the assertion of historians, Napoleon had 
therefore left himself free hands on this point, though he 
made no use of the great advantage which the arrange- 
ment gave him. It was also settled that Austria was 
to receive an augmentation of territory, proportionate 
to her exertions, and to the success achieved. 
Prussia was less favourably dealt with. Both govern* 
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ments were suspicious of each other, and it was known 
at Berlin that a plan for dismembering the Prussian 
monarchy had been submitted to Napoleon by one of 
his ministers : the Emperor had several times told 
Prince Schwarzenberg, then Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris, that he intended to attack Prussia ; and though 
the project had not been acted upon, it necessarily 
occasioned dread and mistrust. And as the French 
government had, by some of the low practices to which 
they so frequently resorted, obtained the key to the 
cipher then used by the Prussian authorities in their 
official correspondence, they had ample means of dis- 
covering the unfriendly sentiments entertained towards 
them in return. 

Both parties were therefore on their guard, but not 
upon an equal footing ; and Prussia, thinking that it 
was only by the friendship of Napoleon that safety could 
be maintained, ofifered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with him. The offer was readily accepted, though with 
an insolence of manner which has no parallel in diplo- 
matic history ; for the Duke of Basano's note left the 
Prussian minister little time to decide between the 
proffered alliance and the dismemberment of the 
monarchy. The treaty, when signed, guaranteed the 
integrity of the Prussian dominions ; but the conditions 
imposed upon the exhausted and impoverished country, 
which was to furnish vast supplies and means of convey- 
ance, were harsh in the extreme ; nor was any reward to 
be given for the sacrifices thus demanded. 

But at the very time when Napoleon was strengthen- 
ing his hands by these alliances, he was, with incon- 
ceivable levity and want of judgment, casting away other 
and more valuable connections. Sweden, the ancient 
ally of France, and the enemy of Russia, had been 
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deprived of Finland by the latter power, and was natur- 
ally anxious to regain the valuable and interesting 
province that formed nearly a third of the monarchy. 
For the recovery of Finland the Swedes would probably 
have forgiven the sufferings inflicted upon them by the 
Continental System ; and in a war against Russia, fight- 
ing in a national, popular, and good cause — ^fighting for 
the conquest of provinces dear to the people, and unjustly 
torn from them — they would have been far more valuable 
allies than the unwilling soldiers of Austria and Prussia. 
The wishes of both nations tended towards such an 
alliance ; but the vanity of weak men dressed in brief 
authority, prevented a union that might have been 
dangerous to the general interests of Europe. 

The official correspondence of Monsieur Alquier, the 
French Ambassador at Stockholm, was every day fur- 
nishing the most ludicrous proofs of the excessive vaijity 
which formed almost the leading feature of the Crown 
Prince's character. Personal jealousy and dislike of 
Napoleon were also very evident in his behaviour ; but 
a stranger in Sweden, he would necessarily have been 
obliged to conform to the wishes, and what seemed 
indeed the natural interest, of the nation, had not the 
arrogant conduct of the French Emperor excited the 
indignation of the whole people, and thrown them into 
the arms of Russia. Instead of acting on the weakness 
of Bemadotte, he offended him by appearing to treat 
him as a subordinate rather than as an independent 
Prince ; and the latter having hesitated to enforce some 
further restrictions of the Continental System, which 
already pressed so heavily on Sweden, and refused to 
receive French Douaniers into Gottenburg, Napoleon, 
in January 1812, and when the war with Russia was 
already certain, ordered his troops to enter Swedish 
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Pomerania, confiscated the ships found in the harbours, 
removed the authorities, and levied contributions. 

This act of aggression naturallj excited indignation 
in Sweden ; and on the 25th March the Crown Prince 
ahreadj signed a treaty of alliance with Russia. Bj 
this compact, Sweden was to assist Russia in the war 
against France, and was to be rewarded, not by the 
restitution of Finland, but bj the annexation of Norway ; 
which was to be taken from a brave, upright, and un- 
offending people, at peace with both the iiggressive 
parties, in order to aid Russia, and gratify the revolu- 
tionary ambition of Bemadotte ! The Prince had pre- 
viously solicited Napoleon's permission to tear this 
ancient and long possessed kingdom from the crown of 
Denmark ; and though the latter had refused to sanction 
the robbery, it was not, as may be supposed, on any 
very elevated principle of political morality, but simply 
because he *' would not," as he said, ** sacrifice a £Edthfiil 
to an uncertain ally.*' 

Turkey was as completely slighted as Sweden. By 
the arrangement of Erfurt, Russia was allowed to tear 
from the Porte the Moldavian and WaUachian provinces, 
which her troops had invaded in ccmsequence ; but the 
Moslems had made a stouter resistance than was ex- 
pected, and the commencement of the year 1812 still 
found the parties contending for supremacy along the 
banks of the Danube. The cabinet of St Petersburg per- 
ceiving, however, the storm then about to break upon the 
Empire, entered into negotiations with the Turks ; and 
by the exertions of the English minister, a peace between 
the hostile countries was concluded at Bucharest on the 
18th May. During this important negotiation, the 
result of which rendered the whole of the Russian army 
of Moldavia disposable against France, Napoleon had 
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not eyen an ambassador at Constantinople ; and it was 
only after the signature of the treaty, that he offered to 
recover the disputed proyinces as well as the Crimea 
for the Turks, if thej would march an army to his 
assistance. The Osmanlis, who, for the last two centuries 
&t least, haye always adhered most honourably to the 
engagements contracted with foreign powers, rejected 
the offer ; and as the best ground of their conduct, pre- 
sented the French Ambassador with a copy of the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, which stipulated the 
dismemberment of their European dominions! Made 
at a proper time. Napoleon's proposal might have been 
acceptable ; but here again overweening confidence 
blinded him, and deprived him, at the most important 
crisis of his fate, of all the aid he could have derived 
from an ancient ally of France, and national enemy of 
Russia. 

At the very time when, from all quarters, he was 
hurrying myriads towards the Vistula, he was also 
endeavouring to open negotiations with England. Lord 
Wellington had assumed the offensive in Spain, and 
commenced operations by actions of a character alto- 
gether new in modem warfare. After a siege of only 
ten days' duration, Ciudad-Rodrigo was taken by storm 
on the 8th January ; and on the 6th April, the sixteenth 
day of the investment, Badajos was already carried by 
escalade. Such victories, and achieved against troops 
of the highest reputation, naturaUy attracted the at- 
tention of the military world, and proclaimed to the 
enemies of France that there was an attainable degree 
of soldiership before which even the laurel-crowned 
victor of Austerlitz and Friedland would have to bend. 
Whether it was some dark foreboding of this ultimate 
result which induced Napoleon to make overtures at 
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this time, — whether he was reallj desirous of peace, 
or only expected to intimidate Russia by negotiating 
with England, we have no means of knowing : possibly 
his own ideas were not very clear on the point ; or 
all the three motives partially combined, may hare 
exercised some influence over his conduct. On the 19th 
April, the Duke of Basano wrote to Lord Castlereagh, 
proposing a negotiation for peace> on the bases that the 
independence and integrity of Spain should be guaranteed 
under the " present reigning dynasty ;'* that Portugal 
should remain under the rule of the House of Braganza« 
Sicily under King Ferdinand, and Naples under Murat ; 
each nation retaining in this manner whatever the 
other could not take from it by force of arms. Lord 
Castlereagh immediately replied, that if the reign of 
King Joseph was meant by the phrase, " the dynasty 
actually reigning," he must declare implicitly, that 
England's engagements with Ferdinand VI I. and the 
Cortes presently governing Spain, rendered her acknow- 
ledging him impossible. 

The correspondence went no farther ; but Lord Castle- 
reagh's letter proved evidently that there was no objec- 
tion, on the part of the English government, to any of 
the other points proposed in the Duke of Basano's 
letter. By yielding Spain, there was now a fair pros- 
pect of obtaining peace with England, and preserving it 
with Russia, for that power would hardly have taken the 
field if England had withdrawn from the contest. The 
sacrifice of Spain, it will be said, was greater than could 
be expected from Napoleon ; but he had, shortly before, 
made the Duke of Cadore tell the Spanish deputies, that 
he contemplated restoring Ferdinand to the throne of 
his fathers ; and now, when such a sacrifice might have 
ensured a peace with England, — the only peace which 
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could give permanent security to his throne and dynasty, 
— he declined to make it. And with a sanguinary war 
of four years' duration still raging in Spain, he rushed 
without a shadow of cause into a new contest of gigantic 
magnitude, in which the very elements, unconquerable 
in their might, were certain to take part against him. 

Nor were the storms of the North, the wasted deserts 
of Russia, the only dangers to be apprehended from 
this new enterprise. Germany, brooding over her 
wrongs and sufferings, waited but an opportunity to take 
arms against the oppressor ; and the general spirit of 
the country was represented to the Emperor from vari- 
ous quarters. No one stated the case with more bold- 
ness and ability than his own brother, the King of 
Westphalia, from whose letter we quote the following 
passage : — *' I am not aware. Sire,*' says this imperial 
judge, "in what colours your Agents and Generals 
depict the situation of Germany ; but they deceive your 
Majesty, if they represent it as feeble, tranquil, and sub- 
missive. Excitement is at its height ; the most extrava- 
gant hopes are cherished, circulated, and received with 
enthusiasm. The people propose to themselves the 
example of Spain ; and if war breaks out, the whole 
country, from the Rhine to the Oder, will become tlie 
scene of vast and active insurrections. 

** It is not merely hatred of the French, and impatience 
of a foreign yoke, that gives the impulse to this move- 
ment : the stronger cause is to be found in the misfor- 
tunes of the times ; in the ruin of all classes ; in the 
weight of taxes and war contributions ; in the support 
of troops ; and in the endless vexations occasioned by the 
constant passage of soldiers. The despair of nations, 
who have been deprived of every thing, who have nothing 
more to lose, is naturally to be dreaded. The mass of 

g2 
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mankind are indifferent to high political combinations, 
and fW onlj the pressnre of the eyils under which they 
chance to labour." ^ f 

Napoleon did noieyen honour this rerj just warning 
with so^uch attention as to gather its real import ; for 
he only obserred to the Duke of Basano, that *' if 
Jerome could not depend upon his troops it was his own 
fault, as he jyrobablj spent too much monej." Here 
was no compliment about the fidelity of troops ; but the 
incident shows how callous this modem Sesostris was to 
the sufferings of nations subject to his swaj, and with 
what a total want of ability the man of pretended genius 
rushed upon that ruin, which eren King Jerome could 
foresee. 

The Emperor Alexander, who, according to one of 
Caulincourt s despatches, '* was politic enough to look 
into business, notwithstanding his chiyalrous appear- 
ance," often declared in the course of the negotiation, 
that he had no intention to cross the Russian frontier ; 
and that those who wished to make war upon him, would 
be forced to come and attack him in his own dominions. 
It seemed a little at variance, therefore, with this ex- 
tremely pacific language, that on the 30th of April, 
Prince Kourakin presented to the Duke of Basano a note, 
in which Russia demanded the evacuation of all Prussia 
and Swedish Pomerania by the French troops, as well 
as a reduction of the garrison of Dantzig : the Ambas- 
sador stating at the same time, that he had to demand 
his passports unless these terms were complied with. 
Napoleon's departure had been delayed in consequence 
of disturbances in the provinces, occasioned by the high 
price of bread ; and this obstacle removed, he set out 
from Paris on the 7th May, accepting war as the alter- 
native of leaving what was termed the insulting pro- 
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posals of Russia unanswered. He was accompanied bj 
the Empress as £eur as Dresden, where the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Prussia, and most of the other 
Kings and Princes of Germany, arrived to render 
h<Hnage to their real lord-superior. 

And nerer had the occupant of {Hincelj throne stood in 
a position so brilliant as the one in which Napoleon stood 
at Dresden : on the very verge of £Ette, Destiny seemed 
to take a strange pleasure in surrounding him, for the 
last time, with all the show, pomp, and glitter so gratify- 
ing to triumphant vanity. The spectacle was intended, 
perhaps, as a great moral lesson to mankind, who were 
to behold power, splendour, and dominion of never 
equalled lustre and magnificence, bestowed by Fortune 
upon one who, affecting greatness without worth or 
virtue, saw not the capricious hand that raised him, and 
wanted strength, when deprived of her aid, to retain a 
single fragment of the world which had been his own. 

In the capital of a German kingdom. Napoleon ap- 
peared as the Sovereign of all surrounding princes. 
Occupying the royal palace, he did all the honours ; it 
was to his table, and not to the table of the King of 
Saxony, that the Princes and Sovereigns present at 
Dresden, came as invited guests ; and it was in his 
halls that the crowned courtiers and their families 
assembled. The Emperor's levees were held at nine iu 
the morning, and were crowded with princes who, 
almost lost in the throng of attendants, waited anxiously 
the moment to appear before the new arbiter of their 
destinies ; and the trivial questions asked by the Em- 
peror were as remarkable, as the humble and submis- 
sive tone in which they were answered. 

It was at one of these levees, that Monsieur De Pradt 
heard Napoleon utter the words which he thinks de- 
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^ serving of the first rank in the annals of vanity. The 
Duke of Neuchatel, having reported that Count Metter- 
nich objected to some arrangement proposed to him, 
the Emperor, assuming a tone of haughty displeasure, 
immediately exclaimed — ••to think of diplomatising with 
me !'* then adding some of the terms of reproach he was 
in the habit of using, he turned to the circle, saying, with 
an air that no one will ever be able to describe, " it is 
surely a proof of the weakness of human understanding 
to think it possible to contend against me !" " Never," 
continues the Archbishop, " can these words be eflfaced 
from my recollection : Nebuchadnezzar the Proud must 
have been a model of humility, compared to the man 
impregnated with such a dose of self-esteem." " The 
air," which, according to De Pradt, "will never be de- 
scribed," was evidently that of an extremely weak and 
inflated person ; for no extent of vanity, deemed at all 
compatible with the slightest degree of mental power 
and dignity, will ever be believed to have expressed 
itself in this manner: it was vanity holding absolute 
aud unchecked sway over a weak intellect. 

Previous to the receipt of the Russian note already 
mentioned, Napoleon had despatched his aide-de-camp, 
Count Narbonne, to Wilna with a letter to the Emperor 
Alexander. The desire to preserve peace was the osten- 
sible object of this mission : its real one, as we perceive 
from the Count's instructions, nothing more than to 
ascertain the actual state of the Russian preparations ; 
but for this, little time was left the messenger, who was 
soon sent back to his Imperial Master ; and as he 
brought nothing more than a duplica.te of the ultimatum 
already delivered by Prince Kourakin, Napoleon imme- 
diately prepared to set out for the army. 

He left Dresden on the 29th May, and after inspect- 
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ing several divisions advancing into Poland, reached 
the Niemen, with the main body of his army, on the 
22d of June. Disguised in the cloak and forage cap of 
a light horseman of the Polish Guard, he reconnoitred 
the river. As he reached the bank, his horse fell and 
threw him on the sand : '' A bad omen!" exclaimed a 
voice; " a Roman would retire.*' Whether the words 
were uttered by himself or by one of his retinue, is not 
known ; but the omen at least did not intimidate him. 
Three bridges were ordered to be thrown across the 
stream : no enemy appeared to offer the slightest resis- 
tance, and on the 24th the troops with exulting shouts 
already trod the soil which their bones were destined 
to manure. Before the passage was effected, the 
Emperor *s proclamation was read to the army ; it an- 
nounced that ** the second Polish war had commenced, 
and would terminate as gloriously as the first : it pro- 
mised a permanent peace after bounds should be set 
to the fatal influence which Russia had so long exer- 
cised over the destinies of Europe." 

Napoleon's own views and expectations are best ex- 
plained by the words he addressed to Monsieur De Pradt 
at Dresden, when he appointed him ambassador to War- 
saw: ** I go to Moscow," he said : " one or two battles will 
settle the business. The Emperor Alexander will throw 
himself on his knees ; I shall bum Thoula," — ^the great 
arsenal, — *' and then Russia is disarmed. Moscow is 
the heart of the empire ; I am expected there. Besides, 
I shall carry on the war with Polish blood : I shall leave 
50,000 French in Poland : I am making a second Gib- 
raltar of Dantzig. I shall give fifty millions annually to 
the Poles ; they have no money, and I am rich enough 
for that. Without Russia, the Continental System is 
mere folly. Spain costs me a great deal ; without her 
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I should haye been master of Europe. When all this is 
accomplished, mj sou will onlj hare to hold his place. 
No great eunuing will be required for tiiat. Go and get 
your instructions from Maret." 

This speech is singularly characteristic of the man : 
it not only shows that falsehood and deception were so 
habitual to him, that he deceiyed even his confidential 
ministers ; but that he was incapable of systematically 
acting up to his own crude and ill-digested conceptions ; 
for as we shall see, no attempt was made to carry into 
effect some of the most important parts of the plan here 
laid down. Nor did any party or set of men expect 
him or look for him at Moscow, as he asserts. 

It is but justice to say, however, tiiat in undertaking 
this expedition. Napoleon did not, as usually asserted, 
overlook altogether the difficulty of finding supplies for 
his troops ; but, though not blind to the difficulty, he 
certainly wanted the ability to remove it. Stores were 
collected, vast magazines were formed, the marshals 
and generals commanding army corps and divisions 
were directed to supply their troops with herds of cattle, 
and with parks of carriages for the conveyance of bread, 
brandy, and the most essential necessaries. But the 
error, or folly rather, was to suppose that the system of 
supplying the troops with provisions by means of a regular 
commissariat, was compatible with his method of war, 
and could be made to work, without the slightest previous 
instruction, training, or preparation ; above all, with a 
corrupt administration, and in an army of such magni- 
tude, composed of soldiers accustomed to the demoraliz- 
ing practice of enforcing requisition in the rich provinces 
of Italy and Grermany : it was to suppose that a general 
order could change the very nature of men and make 
them perfect, by merely commanding them to be so. 
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The consequence of this attempt was, that the (jrennan 
and Polish proyinces traversed bj the troops, were first 
plundered by the commissaries and then bj the soldiers. 
The grossest and most bardiaced corruption disgraced 
every department of the commissariat ; negligence, 
robbery, deficiency of skill and arrangem^it, were ap- 
parent from the very first ; thousands perished for want 
in the midst of plenty ; and a small proportion only of the 
supplies, carriages, and cattle, reached even the Niemen. 
The Marquis de Chambray, whose word cannot be 
doubted, and who is besides well supported by German 
authorities, expressly declares, that the troops already 
lived by rapine and marauding in their march through 
Prussia ; and it is a well-authenticated fact, that in 
the hos|Htals established along the line of march, — 
absolute dens of death and despair, — French medical 
officers refused to furnish the German troops with the 
medicines collected by requisition in their own country, 
unless for ready money, which the harpies applied to 
their own use. From the very commencement of the 
expedition, excesses and disorders marked its progress 
to an extent that clearly foretold its fate. The carriages 
for the conveyance of stores, necessaries, and provisions ; 
those belonging to the princes, marshals, generals, and 
their attendants, as well as to the civil functionaries, — 
a vast number of whom accompanied the army, — formed, 
in addition to the regular parks, a following and a mass 
of baggage, such as the world had never seen in the 
train of a European army. And the very soldiers who, 
under Republican banners, had boasted of only carrying 
arms along with them into the field ; who had exulted 
in the name derived from their nakedness, now sallied 
forth on their military expeditions with far more than 
Eastern pomp and magnificence. If sans culottism 
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still existed, it was not in the exterior appearance of the 
French army, whence it had completely vanished from 
the moment Republican generals and commanders 
assumed royal and imperial robes : from that moment 
the luxury of the ancien regime formed an alliance with 
the new practice of levying contributions, and thus pro- 
duced a system of acting, by which countries were laid 
bare, and provinces ruined, with never-equalled rapidity. 

The natural evils of war, death, wounds, the awful 
sufferings of the wounded, and the destruction of the 
towns and villages that happen to be the immediate 
scene of action, may be justified by the higher considera- 
tions that render an appeal to arms necessary. But the 
mode of warfare that debases the soldier to the level of 
the robber ; that, by a total subversion of discipline, 
gives the rein to the worst passions of our nature in the 
very worst and most trying situations, — that endangers 
the soul as well as the body, and spreads sorrow and 
desolation far and wide, — can admit of no palliative 
capable of screening its author from unmitigated repro- 
bation. 

The armies which, in the last days of June, Napoleon 
led across the Russian frontier, amounted to 452,173 
men.* ** If a number of writers," says the able author 

* Strength of the French and Allied armies that entered Russia 
during the campaign of 1812, taken from official documents, and 
where they were wanting, from the Marquis deChambray^s work : — 



Troops at the Imperial Head-Quarters, 


3,983 men 


Guards, Marshal Bossiers, 


. 47,300 „ 


I. Corps, Marshal Davoust, . 


. 72,051 „ 


II. Corps, Marshal Oudinot, . 


. 37,139 „ 


III. Corps, Marshal Ney, 


. 89,300 „ 


IV. Corps, Viceroy of Italy, 


. 42,400 „ 


V. Corps, Prince Poniatoski, . 


. 36,311 „ 



Carry over. 



278,484 
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of a private journal we shall jet have to quote, " praise 
the high condition of the host assembled on the Niemen, 
thej must have formed their opinion from the deceitful 
impression of the first moment. True it is, that a finer, 
miore numerous, and more efficient army could not be 
seen ; but the infantry had been brought from a distance 
bj rapid marches, and required rest and refreshment, 
instead of being immediately precipitated into new toils, 
and exposed to want and privation of every description. 
The horses of the cavalry were also in a reduced state, 

Bronght forward, 278,484 men. 
VI. Corps, Gen. Gouvien St Cyr, . . . 90,000 

VII. Corps, Gen. Begnier, . . . ; 19,300 

VIII. Corps, Gen. Yandamme, .... 19,000 
IX. Corps, Marshal M'Donald, . . . 32,500 

Austrian Auxiliary Corps, Prince Schwarzenberg, 34,000 
I. Cavalry Corps, Gen. Nansouti, . . , 12,077 
II. Cavaliy Corps, Gen. Montbrun, . . 10,436 

III. Cavalry Corps, Gen. Grouchy, . . . 9,676 

IV. Cavaliy Corps, Gen. Latour Maubourg, . 6,700 



452,173 



Parks of Artillery, Engineers, and Military equi- 
pages, ' . 21,526 

Divisions that successively crossed the frontier at 
a later period of the campaign, viz., 
X. Corps of Marshal Victor, . . . 31,000 

Division of Gen. Darutte, , . . 12,000 
Division of Gen. Loison, . . . 12,000 

Austrian reinforcements, . . . 5,800 

Westphalian, Wirtemberg, and Hessian troops, 

that joined during the retreat, . . 4,400 

Newly formed corps of the Duchy of Warsaw, 5,000 



72,200 



Detachments formed into regiments of march, that 

crossed the frontier during the campaign, 80,000 

Grand total, > -„- q^q 

With 1242 pieces of field artillery, j «>^»»ooy 
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half-fiimished indeed, and many had sore backs actnallj 
rotting under the saddle ; for the French trooper has 
little affection for his steed, pays little attention to 
the animal, and still less to the state of his saddlerj and 
appointments. The consequence was, that during the 
early stages of the march, we already saw French horse- 
men mounted on the small ponies of the country called 
Kuniaks ; and the appearance* in the ranks, of these 
Lilliputian steeds and colossal riders, excited at first 
unirersal astonishment."* 

On the Lower Niemen, Marshal M'Donald commanded 
the left of the army ; and on the Bug, Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, with the Austrian corps and Regnier's division, 
led the right. From the farthest extremity of one wing 
to the other, the distance exceeded 300 miles, and thus 
presented a front of operation which rendered unity of 
action almost impossible. Napoleon, with the centre 
columns, pushed on towards Wilna, the head-quarters 
of the Russians, who were but indifferently prepared for 
the mighty struggle in which they found themselves 
engaged. 

The Emperor Alexander intended to lead his armj in 
person ; but as he had never served in the field, much 
less commanded, he had for some time studied the art, 
or science of war, under the directions of a General 
Phull, formerly a colonel in the Prussian service, which 
he had left after the unfortunate events of 1806. This 
officer, who is represented as a man of honour, worth, 
and integrity, had served with some distinction in sub- 
ordinate ranks, and acquired a reputation for miHtarj 
genius, principally, it is believed, from the bitter ironj 
with which he assailed the misconduct of others; 

* Fragmente aus der Geschichte des Fudzugs von 1812, Mili- 
tair Wochenblatt, Berlin, 1839. 
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for he was totallj incapable of taking an j actire part 
himself. He knew little from study, and ezperienoe 
had been lost upon him ; it had borne no beneficial fmit 
in his mind, and he could see nothing beyond what he 
had seen : every new appearance in the world was there- 
fore unexpected, and took him by surprise. He had 
risen to the rank of General in the, Russian serrice, 
without even learning the Russian language, or becoming 
acquainted with the leading men in the state, or principal 
officers in the army, and was in fact totaUy unacquainted 
with the country his wisdom was now to defend. He 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander as first aide-de- 
camp, and was intended to act the part of a military 
genius, destined to inspire the imperial commander with 
the ideas necessary for the high duties he had imposed 
himself. 

General Phull had no staff, no actual authority, no 
head-quarter office ; he received neither reports nor 
returns, knew none of the Generals, was in no commu- 
nication with Barclay, or with any of them ; some hold- 
ing important commands he did not even know by name. 
All he heard of the situation of tho army was from the 
Emperor himself. The Czar, though attended by several 
aides-de-camp and a numerous retinue, had no general 
staff : so that he issued his orders sometimes through 
General Barclay de Tolly, the Commander of the first 
Western Army stationed in front of Wilna ; sometimes 
through his aide-de-camp Prince Wolschonski, and occa- 
sionally through Phull: the orders of the latter were 
not always obeyed, as his position was not exactly under- 
stood. 

The army thus inefficiently commanded, was as inef- 
ficient in point of numbers. Contrary to the assertion 
of French writers who, to defend Napoleon's aggres- 
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sion, declare that Russia was already prepared to attack 
France in 1811, it is now proved that the army was 
weak, and the military arrangements in the most deplor- 
able state of inefficiency. The whole disposable force 
amounted to 170,000 men, not including 10,000 Cos- 
sacks, and was divided into three armies stationed along 
the Western frontier. The first army, under Barclay de 
Tolly, was about 90,000 strong ; the second, under Prince 
Bagration, 50,000 ; the reserve, under General Torma- 
soff, destined to defend Yolhinia, amounted to 30,000 
men. So composed and commanded were the forces 
destined to check Napoleon, at the head of his 400,000 
war-tried soldiers ! We could never have claimed credit 
for the truth of these statements, and the excess of 
feebleness which they disclose, unless upon authority 
equal to any that has ever been made the foundation 
of historical writing.* 

Not only has the strength of the Russian armies 
been exaggerated, a plan of operations has been as- 
cribed to them which borders upon the sublime, and 



* The Russian Campaign, 1812. By General Clausewitz. 
Berlin, 1835. A Fragment published along with his Posthumous 
Works. 

When the alliance between France and Russia became known 
at Berlin, a number of officers hostile to the French connection, 
and who might be termed the Schamhorst party, retired from the 
service, some forsaking altogether the profession of arms, and 
others seeking employment under the banners of Napoleon's ene- 
mies. Among the latter was Clausewitz, then a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who went to Wilna, where he was weU received, and attached 
to General Phull himself. He afterwards served on the staff of 
the rear-guard, and was in constant and friendly communication 
with the Quartermaster-General of the Army, ^t a later period 
of the war, Clausewitz returned to the Prussian service, and died 
as Governor of Coblentz. His Work " On War'* has attracted 
great attention in Germany, and shows the author to have been 
a man of high and commanding intellect. 
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which never for a moment entered into their contem- 
plation. Thej intended, it is said» to retire into the 
interior of the empire, and lay waste the country on the 
advance of the enemy : whereas the fact is, that chance 
only, and a succession of errors and misconceptions, 
forced them to fall back very much against their in- 
clination. According to the original plan of General 
Phull, the first army, under Barclay de Tolly, was to 
retire before the advancing enemy, and take post at 
Drissa on the Diina, less than 100 miles from the frontier, 
where a strongly fortified camp had been constructed 
for its reception. Here it was to meet its reinforce- 
ments, and gather strength in the same proportion as 
the enemy were diminished by their march in advance. 
The second army, under Prince Bagration, was at first 
to fall back in a southern direction ; then turn and 
attack the rear and right flank of the French, as soon 
as they should be arrested by the fortified position at 
Drissa. This plan had been approved of by the Czar, 
as it bore some resemblance to the one successfully fol- 
lowed by Lord Wellington in Portugal. But there was 
this great difference between them — that the Duke of 
Wellington's camp was at the farthest extremity of his 
line of retreat, and could not be turned ; whereas the 
camp of Drissa was only a few marches from the frontier, 
and could be turned by both flanks. It will be observed, 
that Prince Bagration 's separation from the main army, 
which all French writers ascribe to the '* sublime con- 
ception of Napoleon," was simply the result of this plan 
of operation : so soon as it was abandoned, the Prince 
rejoined the main army according to orders, notwith- 
standing the sublime conception which had destined him 
to destruction. 

As the French masses rolled on, the Russians retired 
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unviUinglj towards Drissa, for they were not at first 
aware of Napoleon's yast superiority ; and as their rear- 
guard had maintained some successfdl actions against 
the adyanced diyision of the enemy, many officers were 
anxious for a battle, fearing that a prolonged retreat 
would damp the ardour of the troops. But f(»rtune 
saved them from the effects of their oyer-rashness ; they 
continued to give way, till learning by degrees the 
real strength of the invading army, ordinary prudence 
naturally forbade all thoughts of a general action until 
their forces should be fully united. 

Unchecked by serious opposition. Napoleon entered 
Wilna, the capital of Lithuania : he was received with the 
wildest demonstrations of joy on the part of the people, 
who fEincied that in the French they beheld l^e libera- 
tors of their long enslaved country. " Windows and 
balconies," says the Prussian Hussar already quoted, 
*' were filled with persons of both sexes, who cheered us as 
we passed along. In the streets the joyful crowd almost 
impeded our march ; and from all directions wine 
and provisions were handed to the famished soldiers. 
It was the first and only happy scene of the whole cam- 
paign." 

The Diet of the Duchy of Warsaw, anticipating what 
they believed to be the wishes of the conqueror — acting, 
indeed, under the direction of his ambassador, had 
already declared the kingdom of Poland free and inde- 
pendent, and restored to its former integrity ; and 
following up this measure, they sent a deputation to 
Wilna, to present an address to the Emperor, and to 
solicit their country's freedom from his hands. " Let 
but the great Napoleon," they said, " decree that the 
kingdom of Poland shall exist, and it will exist accord- 
ingly." But he on whom fortune had bestowed bound- 
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less power, wanted ererjgift by which real greatnesscould 
be achieyed. Here was the opportunity of performing 
a great and noble action — an action that would hare 
entitled him to the unirersal thanks of the world — again 
offered, and again rejected. The destinies of a brave 
and enslaved people were in his hands ; it rested on his 
will to break their chains ; the effect would have aug- 
mented even his gigantic strength, would have gained 
for him the love of millions, and brought the sharp 
swords of myriads to his side. 

Instead of proclaiming the independence of Poland, 
and gaining a warlike nation to his cause, Napoleon 
spoke only of the many interests he had to reconcile, 
and of what he would have done in other times, and 
under different circumstances. He applauded the con- 
duct of the Diet, and hoped that Providence would 
crown their efforts with success ; but declared, that 
** he had guaranteed to the Emperor of Austria the in- 
tegrity of his dominions, and could sanction no measure 
likely to deprive him of his remaining Polish provinces.'* 
And this, at the very time when he had the secret treaty 
in his pocket, by which Austria had placed Galicia 
at his disposal, in exchange for the lUyrian possessions 
she had formerly been obliged to relinquish ! 

This unpromising answer, so different from what had 
been anticipated, struck the deputies with fear and 
dismay ; it chilled the national enthusiasm, and caused 
Napoleon's intentions to be suspected, at the very time 
when the misconduct of the troops, who pillaged and 
oppressed the country in every direction, completely 
alienated the good-will of the inhabitants from the 
French. The rapine practised by the soldiers, the 
insults and injuries they heaped upon the poor and 
suffering people, could lead to no other results, and 
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quicklj crushed the patriotic ardour which it was their 
interest to have fanned. As an instance of this con- 
duct, we maj mention, that when Monsieur de Pradt 
arrived at the palace of the Bishop of Cujavie, the 
prelate's secretary, a canon of Cujavie, and deco- 
rated with the cross and ribhon of his chapter, still 
exhibited on his face marks of the blows inflicted hj the 
hands of General Count Vandamme, who committed this 
act of brutality because he could obtain no tokay ; 
the King of Westphalia having already carried off the 
whole of the bishop's store of this imperial beverage. 
What was to be expected from private soldiers, suffer- 
ing from toil and famine, when princes and generals 
behaved in this brigand style ? 

It was shortly after his arrival at Wilna that Napo- 
leon received the last offer of peace made to him during 
this campaign. The Russians had gradually become 
acquainted with the overwhelming superiority of the 
French forces, and had reverted from their original 
confidence of success, to gloomy reflections on the 
possible consequences of the terrible struggle in which 
they were engaged. The rapidly declining strength of 
the invading army was not believed at the Russian head- 
quarters, and the Emperor Alexander, rather than con- 
tinue the chances of the war, sent his aide-de-camp, 
General Balachow, with proposals of peace to Wilna, 
offering to persevere in the Continental System, and 
come to arrangements on the other points in dispute, 
provided the French would retire across the Niemen : 
declaring, however, that he would never lay down his 
arms so long as a hostile soldier remained on the 
Russian soil. Napoleon declined the proposal in haughty 
style ; and though he offered to negotiate, refused to 
retrace his steps, at the very time when the augmenting 
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disorders in the army already foretold the certain fate of 
the expedition. 

The Emperor remained three weeks at Wilna, endea- 
vouring, perhaps, to reorganize the troops, who had suf- 
fered extraordinary losses considering the short distance 
marched over. The whole country was filled with 
straggling and famishing soldiers ; villages and hamlets 
were already given to the flames, and the most frightful 
excesses committed against the defenceless inhabitants : 
the very suburbs of the Lithuanian capital were plun- 
dered while Napoleon was in the town. Little effect was 
produced by his attempts to remedy evils, and having 
named the Duke of Basano, the minister of foreign 
affairs, Governor of Lithuania, commanded five regi- 
ments to be raised in the province, and an entrenched 
camp to be formed round the city, he set out for the 
army, which liad been slowly following the retiring 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TKEATV OF OREBRO : PLANLESS BETREAT OF THE RUSSIANS : COM- 
BATS OF WITEBSK, SMOLENSK, AND VALUTINO 60RA '. BATTLE 
OF BORODINO : THE FRENCH ENTER MOSCOW I PART OP THE 
CITY DESTROYED BY FIRE : INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THE 
CATASTROPHE. 

So little were the Russians prepared for the early in- 
vasian of their country, that they had not even made 
peace with England. The arrangement could not, 
indeed, be attended with any difficulty ; but the treaty 
itself was only signed at Orebro on the 18th July, more 
than a month after the French had crossed the Niemen. 
Peace with Spain was signed two days afterwards. 

Napoleon's delay at Wilna, and the slow advance of 
his troops, had been of great benefit to his adversaries. 
The vast superiority of the invaders,* which was not 
believed in the first instance, had become sufficiently 
apparent before the retiring army reached Drissa ; and 
there the impracticability of the original plan of opera- 
tions soon became evident. The camp, though strong 
in front, could be turned by both flanks, and was per- 
fectly open in the rear ; and the French were still so 
greatly superior in numbers, that they could detach suffi- 
cient forces, not only to protect their own flank against 
the attacks of Prince Bagration, but sufficient to crush 
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him completely should he venture to come within their 
reach. All these circumstances shook the Czar's con- 
fidence in General PhuU ; and when the time came 
for Prince Bagration to fall on, the resolution to give 
the order failed, and he was fortunately commanded to 
retire and join the main army : every voice declared 
against a battle, till both hosts should be united. 

If General Phull's plan was found to be impracticable, 
he evinced, on this occasion, a degree of noble-minded 
disinterestedness well deserving to be recorded. Seeing 
that the reins of command, held by the Emperor to be 
directed by another, produced very uncertain leading, he 
advised the Czar to resign them altogether to General 
Barclay, and to repair in person to Moscow and Peters- 
burg, and hasten, by his own authority, the organiza- 
tion of the reinforcements and militias which the 
exigency of the times so imperatively demanded. This 
advice, which was immediately adopted, necessarily de- 
prived the upright man who gave it of all participation 
in the direction of affairs, but led to the most salutary 
results. 

As Barclay had resolved not to accept a battle till 
the junction with Bagration was effected, he placed 
Count Wittgenstein, with 25,000 men, on the Diina, 
to cover the Petersburg road, and by a flank move- 
ment to the left, carried the remainder of the troops to 
Witebsk ; Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, governor 
of the province, who happened accidentally to be at 
head-quarters, having assured him that its neighbour- 
hood offered an impregnable position, in which the 
arrival of the second army could be safely awaited. As 
chance directed every thing in the Russian councils, 
this random advice also was followed, and fortune, 
which had formerly crowned the efforts of Napoleon, now 
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t^rowned his adversaries : to show, perhaps, that victor j 
was the gift of her capricious hand, rather than the 
reward of the mighty strategical combinations to which 
it is so readily ascribed. 

The French stroTe yainly to gain Witebsk before the 
Russians. And by the new direction their march had 
now taken, the war broke into five distinct lines, or 
theatres of operation : two on the left, and two on ^the 
right of the high road leading from Wilna to Moscow, 
and one in the centre, along that road itself. 1st, On 
the extreme left, M*Donald, with 32,000 men, directs 
his march into Courland to invest Riga, where he is 
opposed by General Essen with 12,000 men. 2d, On 
the Diina, near Polozk, Marshal Oudinot, afterwards 
reinforced by General St Cyr, has 67,000 men, and 
confronts General Wittgenstein, who at first commands 
only 25,000, and at a later period 50,000 men. 3d, In 
Southern Lithuania, Schwarzenberg and General 
Reynier move with 53,000 men against General Tor- 
masow, who has at first only 30,000 men, but is after- 
wards supported by Admiral Tchitchagoff with the 
Moldavian army of about equal strength. 4th, General 
Dombrowski with his division of 10,000 men, observes 
the fortress of Bobruisk, and keeps in check General 
Hortel, who commands a reserve of 12,000 men at 
Mozyr. Lastly, In the centre. Napoleon himself leads 
on his 280,000 men against the 125,000 commanded by 
Barclay and Bagration. From right to left, the front 
of operations exceeds at this time 400 miles. We shall» 
in our narrative, confine ourselves to the movements of 
the main army, and speak only in general terms of 
fianking corps, without entering into any details regard- 
ing their operations. 

The Russian army having reached Witebsk before 
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the French, Barclay sent out strong advanced guards 
on the Wilna road, to dispute the ground with the 
advancing enemy. This led to a succession of sharp 
actions, in which the Russians, though forced back bj 
the invading masses, displayed good soldiership. On the 
27th of July, Napoleon appeared in sight of the Russian 
army, and anticipated with delight the prospect of a battle 
for the following morning, in which his vast superiority, 
and the indifference of the boasted position of the enemy, 
promised him certain victory ; but he was here destined 
to meet with one of the many disappointments ex- 
perienced during the campaign ; the first break of 
morning gave only an empty camp to view : the Russians 
had retired during the night. 

Bagration, when marching to join the main army in 
obedience to the order he had received, was fallen upon 
by Davoust and the Viceroy of Italy, who endeavoured 
to intercept his retreat. This led to several sharp 
actions that retarded the march of the Russians ; and 
Barclay, finding that the French were already in his front 
before Bagration was near enough to take a share in 
the battle, fortunately for the cause declined the combat, 
and fell back to Smolensk, where the two armies joined, 
and where some reinforcements also met them. 

According to Segur, Napoleon declared on entering 
Witebsk that " the campaign of 1812 was ended ; that 
he would rest there for the winter, organize Poland, 
reform the army, and finish the war in the following 
year.'* Other writers deny this, and endeavour to prove 
that a halt at this point was altogether impracticable. 
We are unable to decide between these conflicting asser- 
tions, but rather suppose that the Emperor had no very 
clear and well defined intention on the subject ; and that, 
whatever he might say, he acted as usual on the mere 
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impulse of the moment. lu the first instance, some rest 
was indispensably necessary, for the army was melting 
down rapidly ; and the central corps, under his own com- 
mand, had already lost upwards of 80,000 men, princi- 
pally from sickness, few having fallen in action. Half 
the cavalry were dismounted, and the still remaining 
horses greatly reduced in strength. " Our horses have 
no patriotism," said General Nansouti to the King of 
Naples, who complained that a charge had not been exe- 
cuted with due energy, " Our soldiers may fight with- 
out bread, but the horses will do nothing without com." 
The cheerless aspect of the country, and the manner 
in which the war was now carried on, might also 
have given rise to reflection. Interminable pine forests 
extended in all directions, cultivation was rare, and the 
few villages and hamlets scattered in these wildernesses 
were found altogether deserted. At the approach of 
the invaders, the peasantry, terrified by the excesses 
committed, forsook their homes, and with their herds 
and moveables sought shelter in the recesses of the 
surrounding woods. The soldiers, exasperated by want, 
and to punish the fugitives, often set fire to these 
deserted habitations. At first, this was as much, 
perhaps, the result of carelessness as of wantonness ; but 
the Cossacks, never slow at learning such a mode of 
proceeding, soon reduced it to a regular system, and spared 
the French the trouble of laying waste the country, by 
burning every place they left on their retreat. That the 
inhabitants purposely set fire to their dwellings, to pre- 
vent them from giving shelter to the French, is a mere 
fable ; as unfounded is the assertion, that the country 
was laid waste according to a regular system, and that 
the Cossacks acted by superior orders in thus burning 
the houses and villages as they passed. It resulted 
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entirely from a disgraceful want of discipline, which both 
parties were afiberwards sufficientlj anxious to disavow : 
the French attempted to conceal the brigand conduct of 
their own troops, bj ascribing the general deyastation 
to a Scythian mode of warfare adopted by their enemies ; 
and the Russians were ready enough to let the savage 
foDy of their Tartar hordes pass on the world for a noble 
display of generous patriotism, when the result had 
given them the benefit of the wide-spread desolation. 

*• Whatever arrangements," says the Hussar, " may 
have been made for supplying the troops with provi- 
sions, they proved of no avail ; for from the very out- 
set of the campaign, the continued marches separated 
the army from their convoys, which were never seen 
again. The soldiers were obliged, therefore, to live on 
the produce of the country whioh they traversed ; but 
as the necessities of the swarming hosts were fisur greater 
than these supplies could relieve, the want of provisions 
was already severely felt during the first days of the 
war. As to any regular issue of rations, it was never 
thought of after the passage of the Niemen. Every one 
took what he could find, and lived as best he might. 
Whoever was exhausted fell down, remained where he 
lay, and was never inquired after. At first, the conse- 
quences of the evil were not so much thought of ; a battle 
was universally expected, and all supposed that the 
minor considerations were sacrificed and obliged to give 
way before the greater and more important objects. 
That a system which, at the very commencement, ex- 
hibited such frightful consequences, would be persevered 
in to the last, was never dreamed of for a moment. 
When the army reached Wilna, famine was already 
raging in the ranks of the infantry, and many thousand 
cavalry horses had perished. 
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" The Bcantj cultivation of the countrj, and the 
general poverty of the inhabitants, made it impossible 
for the large masses of troops encamped together to find 
sufficient supplies, even when thej wandered for miles 
around, which the short time allowed for rest seldom 
permitted. It was this total disproportion between sup- 
ply and demand which ultimately destroyed the army. | 
Other circumstances occasioned loss, and augmented the | 
ruin ; but they were of little consequence, and only de- | 
rived force and influence from this great and overwhelm- | 
ing cause of evil. A soldier who is obliged to fast for i 
three days on a march becomes, if an infantry man, a 
straggler ; and if a trooper, he allows his horse to want, 
and is in both cases reduced to total inefficiency. The 
neighbourhood of the camps never furnished enough of 
forage for the cattle ; and it ahnost seemed as if the 
cavalry had been assembled in such large masses dur- 
ing this war, for the mere purpose of being handed over 
to certain destruction.*' 

While the French were halting in their cantonments 
round Witebsk, the Russians were preparing for battle. 
The junction of the armies, the reinforcements received 
at Smolensk, had given rise to loud calls for a change 
in the conduct of tlie war ; the court, the camp, the 
nation at large, were indignant at seeing the country 
abandoned to the enemy. Russian skill and bravery, it 
was said, would easily make up for the numerical supe- 
riority of the invaders ; and the success of the flanking 
corps under Wittgenstein and Tormasow, who had gained 
advantages over Oudinot and Reynier, gave force to 
these clamorous demands. Barclay, though a cool, 
brave, and resolute soldier, was a man of limited views, 
and did not see the certain victory that continued retreat 
would necessarily give him. He felt only the weight of 
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national odium, which on one side was beginning to 
press heavilj upon him for the conduct hitherto pur- 
sued ; and on the other, the dreadful consequence which 
would result to the country from a serious defeat sus- 
tained in the field. And though it was known that 
the French had suffered great losses, the extent was 
not even conjectured. Without any very clearly defined 
views of his own, Barclay was the more easily influenced 
by the opinion of others ; and as all declared for an 
offensive movement, he yielded, and resolved to attack 
the French in their cantonments. The invaders were 
scattered over a wide extent of country, and hopes were 
entertained that an effectual blow might be struck against 
some of the detached corps. 

On the 8th of August, the Russians pushed forward 
to Molivo, and on the following morning, Count Platoff 
already surprised and* defeated the French advanced 
guard under General Sebastiani : this was looked upon 
as a good omen, and the order which immediately after- 
wards arrested the forward movement, caused general 
dissatisfaction. The halt was occasioned by a report 
which described the French as on the march towards 
Projetsche ; and this proving to be unfounded, the ad- 
vance, after some days' delay, was again resumed. But 
the opportunity was lost — the French, aroused by the 
first demonstration, had assembled their corps, and were 
aheady in full march to execute the most unaccountable 
manoeuvre ever undertaken in war. That it has been 
highly lauded is true ; French, Russian, and German 
writers have been alike loud in its praise ; but in the 
real style of modern military historians, no one has 
attempted to show in what its merit consisted, and we 
candidly confess our total inability to discover it : on the 
other hand, the great loss of time and men it occasioned 
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to the invaders, when both were preciouB, is sufficientlj 
evident. 

Napoleon was anxious to attack the Russian armj ; 
thej were on the right bank of the Dnieper, had left 
their camp on the shores of the lake of Kasplia, and 
advanced towards Rudnia ; but instead of going to meet 
them on the direct road to Smolensk and Moscow, he 
took the direction of Orcha, crossed the Dnieper at 
Rasasna, and then ascended the left bank of the river 
towards the fortified part of Smolensk, the new part of 
the town on the right bank being unfortified, but com- 
manding from its higher situation the old and fortified 
part. Bj this extraordinary mancBuvre, he marched, as 
the sketch will show, along two sides of a triangle. 




instead of one side ; placed the fortress of Smolensk and 
the Dnieper between himself and the army he wished to 
attack ; and sacrificed several days in useless movements, 
at a time when every day's march cost the army upwards 
of a thousand men ! We have heard of armies, when on 
the defensive, seeking to shelter themselves behind 
rivers and fortresses, but we never before heard of an 
assailant forcing these advantages on the assailed ; it 
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was first arming the bull with the horns, and taking 
him bj the horns afterwards. 

An action that took place during this circuitous march 
deserves to be noticed. The Russian General New- 
rowsky, who with 1200 cavalry and 6000 infantry wan 
stationed at Krasnoe, about 25 miles from Smolensk, 
allowed himself to be attacked. The country is perfectly 
open, and Murat, with more than 30,000 horsemen and 
20 brigades of artillery, was at hand ; the Russian cavalry 
were dispersed, and the guns taken at the first onset ; 
but notwithstanding all the efforts of this immense mass 
of French cavalry, the Russian infantry escaped to 
Smolensk, with th& loss of only a thousand men ; New- 
rowsky atoning nobly in his retreat for his previous 
carelessness. 

Segur, who '* talks so like a waiting-gentlewoman of 
guns and battles,*' says, that '* the reports and flashes 
of musketry frightened the Wirtemberg horses, and 
overthrew them pele mele ;" though he allows that the 
effect produced by the Russian fire was not considerable. 
Monsieur De Segur here falls into an error very common 
to those who are not conversant with military affairs, or 
he would have known that well-trained cavalry horses 
are not frightened by the fire of musketry, but that, like 
all other horses, when galloping in a body, they naturally 
animate and urge each other forward ; the men, on the 
contrary, when they neither know their strength nor 
duty, very often are frightened, and are, of course, will- 
ing enough to throw the blame on the horses, who cannot 
contradict them. What the numerous artillery, who by 
their fire could soon have mowed down the Russian 
masses, were doing during the action, is nowhere ex- 
plained ; " each division of cavalry," says Von Kanitz, 
•• had from twenty to thirty pieces of artillery in their 
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train ; and though we constantlj see thousands of shots 
fired without aim or object, yet where a few rounds can 
ensure great advantages, it often appears as if gunpowder 
had never been invented." The whole transaction adds 
but another instance to the many, in which the arm was 
wanting to the sword of Scanderbeg. 

This movement on the part of the French was the 
most fortunate circumstance possible for General Bar- 
clay, who is described by Clausewitz " as completely 
bewildered at this time, between his dread of retiring 
without fighting, and his fear of the consequences of a 
battle ;*' the opportunity which Napoleon here gave him 
of engaging in combat without being exposed to any 
risk of defeat, was therefore embraced with alacrity. 

General Rajewskoi had remained at Smolensk with 
the seventh Russian corps, so that when the French 
aiTived before the place, they found it occupied in 
strength ; a proof how greatly their writers misrepre- 
sent the case, when they assert that Napoleon's so-caUed 
splendid movement completely surprised the Russians, 
and nearly cut them off from the Moscow road. 

The town of Smolensk is situated on the left bank of 
the Dnieper, and surrounded by an old-fashioned stone 
wall, flanked with towers ; these defences are eighteen 
feet thick and thirty feet high, and might be considered 
as perfectly secure against a mere coup de main. But 
as the town had never, in modem times, been looked 
upon as a military post, the works were out of repair, 
and feebly armed ; a few guns only were mounted on 
the ramparts, the principal part of the artillery being 
distributed in a dilapidated citadel, and in some redoubts 
that covered the suburbs. Considered as a fortress 
capable of standing a siege, Smolensk possessed no 
strength whatever ; but as a mere post, in which a small 
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number of resolute soldiers could maintain a temporary 
combat with advantage against superior adversaries, it 
was strong ; and as such, the Russians determined to 
defend it : three bridges thrown across the river ensured 
a retreat in case of disasters. 

On the 16th of August Napoleon arrived before the 
walls of the city, at the same time that Barclay and 
Bagration were discovered advancing to its support on 
the right bank of the stream. The Emperor no sooner 
saw the Russian masses approaching, than he clapped 
his hands together, exclaiming with delight, ** Now 
I hold them fiast:" really expecting what none but 
' Napoleon would have expected, that his enemies in- 
tended to forego all the advantages he had himself 
given them, and cross the river on purpose to attack 
him upon open ground ; he believed that 120,000 
Russians were to file out from the narrow gates of 
Smolensk, with all their cavalry and artillery, and 
assail 180,000 French drawn up ready to overwhelm 
them as they should issue successively into the plain ! 
Disappointed in this extravagant hope, he resorted to 
measures as reprehensible as those he had anticipated 
from his adversaries. Immediately on reaching Smo- 
lensk, Barclay de Tolly had detached Prince Bagration 
to Dorogobuj on the Moscow road, thus indicating a 
dread Uiat the French would cross the river above the 
town and turn the Russian left, without running their 
heads against the stone walls of the *' sacred city." 
The facility of this movement presented itself to officers 
of both armies ; for as Smolensk was not a fortress, 
nor military point of any value, it was perfectly certain 
that the Russians would forsake it the moment they 
foxmd their communication with Moscow threatened. 

Napoleon, however, was determined to give them 
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everj advantage ; and as thej did not come out to fight 
in the morning of the 17th, he ordered the place to be 
attacked in the evening. The attempt to batter down 
part of the citj wall with 36 twelve-pounders having 
failed, the combat was fought for the possession of the 
suburbs ; it was extremely sanguinary, both armies 
witnessing the fray, and reinforcing their countrymen 
as occasion required. As night closed, the French were 
in possession of the disputed ground ; but the town, 
which had caught fire during the action, was still in the 
hands of the Russians. 

Barclay, satisfied with having fought a battle and 
sustained no defeat, recalled his troops during the 
night, and broke down the bridges : on the following 
morning the French took possession of the smoking 
ruins, which, though purchased by the lives of 10,000 
valiant soldiers, afforded the victors no supplies of any 
kind, nor even shelter for the sick and wounded. 

Si^olensk, built of wood, like most Russian towns, 
was set on fire by some howitzer shells thrown in dur- 
ing the action ; but Napoleon, and the French gene- 
rally, charged its destruction on the Russians, and 
complained very bitterly of the Scythian mode of war- 
fare carried on against them ; they really looked upon 
themselves as extremely ill used in the matter, and 
hardly allowed that the Russians had a right to defend 
their own country in their own way. To retire, bum 
the quarters, and destroy provisions, so as to leave the 
invaders neither food nor shelter, was evidently con- 
sidered as something bordering upon foul play : accord- 
ing to these notions, the Russians were bound to fight, 
to be beaten, and to sue for peace : and any deviation 
from these established rules was clearly held to be 
something very little short of treachery ; and if none of 
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Napoleon's advocates assert this in plain words, thej 
evidentlj wish the reader to understand it nevertheless. 
On the evening of the 18th, the Russians resumed 
their retreat ; but as the first part of the road, leading 
from Smolensk to Moscow, runs close to the bank of 
the river, and was thus exposed to the fire of the bat- 
teries of the opposite side, Barclay resolved for greater 
security to march, not only by night, but to make a 
circuitous movement by Gorbunovo and labino, and fall 
into the main road at Valutino Gora and Lubino. But 
the difficulty of moving large bodies of troops in the 
dark, and particularly by cross-roads, was here again ren- 



dered apparent. The columns opened out, and were re- 
tarded in their progress ; some lost the right direction, and 
the rear division, on clearing the wood at day-break, still 
found itself close to Smolensk, and perceived the French 
advancing slowly along the Moscow road ; the very arc 
of the chord round which the Russians were marching. 
In this trying situation, and when absolute ruin 
seemed impending over the army, Barclay de Tolly 
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eyinced distinguished promptness and resolution. Firm- 
ness, bravery, and coolness in action, formed the brighter 
traits of his military character, and these were here 
displayed to the greatest advantage. Seeing the threat- 
ened danger, he led the nearest division forward against 
the advancing enemy ; fought stubborn combats at 
Gedeonovo and Valutino Gora, and maintained his 
ground till the other corps, having cleared the wood 
and assembled behind the Stragan rivulet, were in 
position to receive battle. He then fell back, followed 
by the French, who, under Murat, Ney, and Davoust, 
attacked the new position in great force. The Russian 
ground was strong, and bravely defended, and it was 
only at nightfall, and after a great loss had been sus- 
tained, that the assailants gained possession of the 
corpse-covered field ; — ^the fruitless and only trophy of 
this dearly purchased victory. 

French writers ascribe the unsatisfactory result of the 
battle of Valutino Gora, as it is termed, to the mis- 
conduct of the Duke of Abrantes, who disobeyed the 
Emperor*s orders. This officer had crossed the Dnieper 
at Pruditchi, and, to judge from the map, certainly 
was in position to have turned the left of the Rus- 
sians. But if duty was not done, it was in a great 
measure Napoleon's own fault ; for he had remained at 
Smolensk, and was not present in the action to give 
orders, which, coming directly from him, could not have 
been disobeyed ; though his princes and marshals often, 
we are told, sacrificed the general interest to their mutual 
jealousies. 

His absence from a stern combat of many hours' 
duration, that cost the lives of 10,000 of his soldiers, 
and was fought within less than half-an-houi's canter 
of his quarters, seems to imply a cold or callous 
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apathy of heart, exceeding every power of description. 
Such indifference to the fiate of brave men would be in 
the highest degree reprehensible on the part of an 
ordinary general, whose duty would command him to 
watch over the fortimes of the soldiers entrusted to his 
care, and see that they were neither risked in useless 
combats, nor exposed to loss for want of proper sup> 
port, that might be within call ; and if neglect of this 
duty would be dishonourable in an ordinary com- 
mander, it must have been doubly so on the part of a 
crowned soldier, who owed every thing — name, feme, 
throne, and power — ^to the valour of his army. The 
thunder of artillery, rolling peal after peal from the 
field of Yalutino, told Napoleon that torrents of blood 
were flowing in his cause ; but the sound, though it fell 
upon his ear, could not make one fibre of that dull 
heart vibrate with generous emotions, or urge him on 
to make one effort or exertion in the cause of his devoted 
followers : we do not see how disgraceful apathy could 
be carried further ; and yet he has been called active 
and energetic. 

Napoleon was anxious to bring the Russians to battle : 
his whole plan of operation — if he can be said to have 
had one — ^was founded on the hope of striking a blow at 
their army ; achieving a victory that should intimidate 
the Emperor as well as his people. Here the fairest 
possible opportunity presented itself for striking such a 
blow. Fortune seemed almost willing to deliver his 
enemies into his hands ; but there was no one present to 
receive the brilliant gift : the leader of armies was dic- 
tating bulletins, while the soldiers were fighting bootless 
and sanguinary battles. 

And now, let us ask, what were the results of the 
boasted movement to the left bank of the Dnieper ? 
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1. Ten thousand men lost in the unsuccessful attack upon 
the fortified part of Smolensk, which, if approached bj 
the unfortified side, would have fallen without causing a 
shot to be fired : 2. Ten thousand men sacrificed in the 
useless battle of Valutino ; and 3. Several days thrown 
awaj in the circuitous march by Rasasna, at a moment 
when men and time were alike precious, and when every 
day's march cost the army a thousand men, independent 
of the loss sustained in battle. 

The able and distinguished historian of the '* Wars in 
Europe " believes that Smolensk was the point where 
the scales of Napoleon's fortunes turned ; he thinks with 
many other writers, that the French could have halted 
on the Dnieper, reformed their army, organised Poland, 
and resumed operations at the commencement of the fine 
season, — ''sought peace at Moscow in sunmier," as 
Napoleon expressed it, " if it did not seek them in their 
quarters during the winter." We cannot agree in this 
view of the case ; and though no measures could have 
led to results more disastrous than those which followed, 
it is not likely that success could have been gained, or 
signal defeat avoided, by remaining on the Dnieper. 

The flanking corps under St Cyr and Schwarzenberg 
had, indeed, maintained their ground, and even gained 
some advantages ; but these were of too transient a char- 
acter to have produced the least influence on the general 
result of operations ; and their 3trength, like the strength 
of the main army, was melting rapidly away under the 
pressure of famine and disease. In the south, Admiral 
Tchitchagoff was already in march with the Moldavian 
army, for the purpose of joining General Tormasow, and 
in the north, General Steinhel had arrived with the 
Finland army at Riga, and was preparing to join 
General Wittgenstein on the Diina. On both flanks, 
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the balance was turning steadily against the French. 
Had thej remained at Smolensk, they would soon have 
been encompassed by the troops of Wittgenstein and 
Tchitchagoff, harassed by swarms of Cossacks, and con- 
fined to poor quarters, cut off from supplies and rein- 
forcements, and obliged, while diminishing daily from 
the effects of famine and disease, to confront the con- 
stantly augmenting army of Barclay de ToUy, by which 
they were held at bay ; and all this under the rigours 
of a Russian winter, and in countries totally incapable of 
furnishing provisions for such vast multitudes, already 
in want of every thing. This doomed host was not only 
destitute of food for the men and forage for the horses, 
but of medicines for the sick, and bandages for the 
wounded ; and the French hospitals of Wilna, Witebsk, 
and Smolensk, already presented the most frightful 
spectacles at which humanity ever shuddered. 

It appears from the best statistical accounts of Rus- 
sia, that the provinces traversed by the invading army 
contain, on an average, about fifty inhabitants to the 
square mile, a proof that no one district could possibly 
maintain 180,000 men, besides their followers, even for 
the shortest period: the locust swarm that devours 
regions in its progress, naturally deprives itself of all 
permanent resting place. 

It is probable, also, that political considerations would 
have prevented Napoleon from halting at Smolensk, had 
he ever entertained an idea so completely at variance 
with his usual method of war. Germany interposed 
between him and France, and was too hostilely disposed 
to be depended upon, should he allow his army to be 
arrested by a Russian winter on the distant Dnieper. 
The Spanish war was still in progress, and events 
proved that the new dynasty was too feebly rooted in 
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France to admit of its head remaining long at any great 
distance from the seat of government. All these con- 
siderations would naturally urge Napoleon forward, and 
make him adopt the measures he might think hest suited 
for bringing the contest to an early conclusion ; and it 
is perfectly evident, indeed, that from first to last he 
only speculated on a victory and the capture of Mos- 
cow, which, in his opinion, would ensure a peace : he cal- 
culated on the feebleness of his enemies ; and that foun- 
dation failing, he remained without a single resource. 

As the French army was now melting rapidly away, 
at the same time that the Russians were receiving rein- 
forcements, the sanguinary combats of Smolensk and 
Valutino, in which the invaders had sacrificed vast 
numbers of men without profit, were necessarily of 
greater advantage to the defenders than to the assail- 
ants. But these advantages were far from satisfying 
Barclay and the staff of the army, who all felt that a 
heavy responsibility rested upon them, for relinquishing 
so large a portion of the empire, — for approaching Mos- 
cow itself, — ^without first trying the fate of arms in a 
well-fought field. 

It was resolved, therefore, to accept battle in 
the first good position that could be discovered on 
the Moscow road ; but here fortune again interposed, 
and turned to the advantage of the Russians circum- 
stances that would in most cases have tended more 
to the ruin than to the benefit of troops. Barclay de 
Tolly was not the conmiander-in-chief of the whole 
army, he only commanded the first army of the West, 
and, as minister of war, had perhaps some influence over 
the other corps, but no direct authority ; and Prince 
Bagration, who commanded the second army, though 
his junior as a general, was not under his orders, and 
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still retained his independent command. On the junc- 
tion of the armies, the prince had, indeed, expressed his 
willingness to serve under Barclay ; but this Yoluntary 
obedience could not always be depended upon, and 
differences had already occurred. Colonel Toll, the 
quartermaster-general, who preceded the army, and took 
up the ground they had to occupy, had, as he thought, 
discovered an excellent position at Uswiate, in front of 
Dorogobuj, which seemed to meet with general appro- 
bation, till Prince Bagration arrived, who objected to 
it entirely ; and Barclay, rather than try the extent of 
his uncertain authority, consented to fall back next day, 
and occupy a position which the Prince declared to be 
ahnost unassailable. When examined it proved, how- 
ever, to be totally unsuitable, so that the retreat had 
to be again continued. Then came the news that 
General Milaradowitch was rapidly advancing with a 
reinforcement of 15,000 men ; and as the propriety of 
awaiting the arrival of so large a force could hardly be 
doubted, the army fell back to give him the meeting. 
On the 29th of August, a position was at last found at 
Giatsh, which all seemed to think well adapted to a 
battle ; but on that day Prince Kutusoff arrived and 
assumed the chief command, and wishing naturally to 
acquire some knowledge of his army before leading them 
into action, continued to retreat. 

Though, in the first instance, no one in the Russian 
army had ventured to speculate on the shape which a 
campaign carried on with such immense means, and on 
so vast a theatre of war, would assume ; its ultimate re- 
sults were now becoming gradually apparent, breaking 
in more distinct forms through the misty clouds 
which had overshadowed, but not concealed them 
from the view of enlightened observers. At the com- 
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mencement of the war, the well-known Colonel Scham- 
horst clearly foretold that the French would be destroyed 
if thej followed the retiring Russians far into the centre 
of the empire, without intimidating the Emperor Alex- 
ander into submission. 

Count Lieyen, who had been Russian Ambassador at 
Berlin, and very intimate with Schamhorst, spoke of 
such a retreat into the interior of the empire when he 
joined the Czar in the camp at Drissa ; several of the 
German officers with the army endeavoured to bring 
the same idea into vogue, but it was treated as an 
** exaggeration little deserving of notice." Chance, how- 
ever, had carried it into effect, and now the results were 
appearing. The Russians, well supplied it would seem, 
suffered no loss except from the casualties of the field, 
and these were made good by the reinforcements on 
which they were daily falling back ; whereas the French 
were dwindling down faster and faster the £ia,rther thej 
advanced : the strength of the parties was rapidly 
coming to the same level, and was certain at no distant 
period to turn completely against the invaders. Still 
Napoleon followed quickly on the traces of his enemies, 
and though his numbers diminished, the confident pre- 
sumption of the host was not lessened. 

'* What shall we find between this and Moscow ?" was 
the question asked by a French general of a Russian 
officer, who had come with a flag of truce to the French 
head-quarters. ** Pultowa," was the quick and soldier- 
like answer given to the inquiry, rude, we suppose, from 
habitual presumption rather than from intention. But 
though Pultowa lay not yet in the track of the invaders, 
a stern and sanguinary combat already awaited them. 

Field-marshal Kutusoff had, very unexpectedly as 
we have seen, assumed the command of the army ; he 
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had been appointed in consequence of the wavering and 
uncertain measures of Barclay, who had become ex- 
tremely unpopular, was looked upon as almost a foreigner, 
and considered as too much under the influence of the 
foreign staff officers. Eutusoff, on the contrary, was a 
regular old Russian, a sort of Suvaroff, on a small scale 
indeed, who was expected soon to remove all the foreign 
influence so injurious to the good Muscovite cause, and 
was therefore received with great satisfaction by the 
whole army. 

This commander, now turned of seventy, had been a 
gallant soldier in his younger days, but was greatly 
broken by age, and wanted even the degree of strength 
and activity not unfrequently seen in military men at 
that advanced period of life. In personal activity he 
was far below Barclay ; in talents and sagacity, however, 
he was his superior. Cunning and dissimulation gene- 
rally adhere to men even in the latest periods of life, and 
they had not forsaken Kutusoff ; he was besides well 
acquainted with the Russian character, and certainly 
made the best use of his knowledge. He boasted inces- 
santly, not only of what would be done, but of what had 
been done ; proclaimed victory where reverses had been 
sustained ; and what was now easy, perhaps, foretold with 
certainty the speedy destruction of the French : his very 
extravagance supported the hopes and spirit of the 
people, which would have been crushed by the honesty 
of Barclay, who, desponding to the last, would have 
intimidated others. Kutusoff laboured, however, under 
the great disadvantage of having lost the decisive battle 
of Austerlitz against Napoleon : the recollection of that 
terrible defeat still pressed upon his mind, and it is 
certain that he would not have fought at Borodino, 
seeing that victory was certain without a battle, had not 
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the armj, the country, and the goyemment, all de- 
manded that an appeal should be made to arms, before 
the time-honoured capital of the empire was resigned 
into the hands of vaunting enemies. Kutusoff resolved 
to stand the fight accordingly. 

At the village of Borodino, seventy miles west of Mos- 
cow, a small streamlet called the Kolotcha crosses the high 
road leading to the capital, and flowing to the left falls 




into the Moskwa, a river nowhere fordable in the imme- 
diate vicinity. From Borodino to the Moskwa, the right 
banks of the streamlet are suflficiently high and com- 
manding to afford a good position to the right wing of 
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an army, drawn up to defend the approach to Moscow ; 
but from the Tillage to the wood of Utiza, ahout 
two miles distant in the opposite direction, and which 
presents the only appui to the left of an army posted 
for this purpose, the ground breaks into a succes- 
sion of elevations rarely exceeding twenty feet in 
height, and covered occasionally with brushwood, offer- 
ing nothing capable of distinctly marking, still less of 
strengthening a line of defence. The wood here men- 
tioned is in many places marshy, and though not 
impassable, forms an obstacle of some difficulty to the 
movement of troops. At the distance of four miles from 
Borodino, it is traversed by the old road from Smolensk 
to Moscow ; and an army drawn up at the latter village 
to resist an enemy advancing by the new road, is there- 
fore obliged to occupy this old road in force, to avoid 
having its left flank completely turned. From the first 
verges of the wood to the banks of the Moskwa, the 
distance by Borodino is about five miles. 

On this ground, selected by Colonel Toll, the quarter- 
master-general, the Russians determined to await the 
onset of Napoleon. The troops entered the position on 
the 3d of September ; and as the French had delayed 
for two days around the burning ruins ofQiatz and 
Wiasma, it was not till the evening of the 5th that they 
came in sight of the expectant foes. A Russian post, sta- 
tioned near the village of Schewardino, rather more than 
a mile in front of the left wing, was immediately attacked 
and driven back. In their retreat, the defeated troops 
evacuated a redoubt, situated on a hill round which they 
had been formed, and which Count Segur and other 
French writers describe as having been stormed after 
the most extravagant prodigies of valour, though it had 
never even been assailed. It is well for the honour of 
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the French army, that the high and noble gaUantry of 
its soldiers rests upon better anthoritj than on the idle 
tales of its military historians. 

During the morning of the 6th, Napoleon reconnoitred 
the Russian army. He found them posted on the ground 
already described : their right covered by the Kolotcha, 
and slightly thrown back towards the Moskwa: the 
centre behind Borodino, extending from the village of 
Gorki to the mined hamlet of Semenoskaya : the left, 
also a little thrown back, reaching from this last point 
to the wood of Utiza. From Gorki to the left, some 
slightly constructed field works covered different points 
of the position : but these redoubts were without pali- 
sades or abatis, were all open behind, and raised on a 
light and sandy soil, so feebly marked, that even horse- 
men could pass the ditch and clear the parapet : one of 
the redoubts between Gorki and Semenoskaya was of 
considerable size, and armed with twenty pieces of 
artillery. 

The old road to Moscow was occupied by General 

Tutchkoff with a corps of 16,000 men, composed in 

great part of newly-raised militias. As it was concluded 

that the French would endeavour to turn the left of the 

Russian position in this direction, he was kept very far 

back — out of sight so to express it — ^for the purpose of 

falling upon the right flank of any French corps that 

should attempt the movement. The idea was not 

undeserving of praise, but Tutchkoff's division was too 

feeble to admit of its being carried fully into effect. 

The extent of front occupied by the Russians did not 

much exceed four miles, as Colonel Toll was a decided 

advocate for close and compact formations : but however 

advantageous these may be, care must be taken not to 

overcrowd a position, or expose the reserves to the fire 
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of the enemy. Here both errors were committed ; the 
reserves and second lines were too near the front, and 
the yast number of guns brought into the field augmented 
the difficulties and increased the losses, to which the 
multitudes necessarily became exposed. 

The French, who collected their principal forces 
opposite to the left wing and centre of the Russians, 
were equally crowded. They counted 130,000 men, the 
nerres and sinews of the army still present round their 
eagles, and had 587 pieces of artillery in their train. 
Including 10,000 Cossacks, the Russian forces amounted 
to 120,000 men, proyided with 640 pieces of artillery. 
Considering the strength of the armies, the disparity of 
numbers was no longer of much consequence ; but the 
^eater practice, experience, and confidence of the 
French officers and soldiers, seemed to leave little chance 
of victory to the Russians, who had comparatively slight 
practice of war, were led by a defeated General, and by 
officers who all looked upon Napoleon as a military 
genius of the highest order. How far he justified this 
reputation at Borodino has now to be investigated : his 
dispositions for the battle were as follows. 

The right wing of the Russians being strongly posted, 
was left entirely unassailed, and became a reserve for sup« 
porting the other troops engaged. The Viceroy of Italy, 
with about 40,000 men, was destined to attack Borodino 
and the centre of the enemy ; Ney, Davoust, and some 
of Murat's cavalry, also about 40,000 strong, were to 
fall on the Russian left wing under Bagration ; the 
Guard, with the 8th corps, and the remainder of the 
cavalry, in all 40,000 more, remained in reserve ; while 
Poniatowsky with 10,000 men advanced by the old 
Moscow road, and turned the left of the enemy. Thus 
the very remnant of this mighty host could still be 
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divided into powerfdl armies ; and in the very centre of 
Russia they outnumbered the defenders of the soil, 
gathered from all parts of the boundless empire to guard 
the capital of the Czars ! 

Two rather curious circumstances occurred to Napo- 
leon the day before the battle. A messenger brought him 
the portrait of his son, the young King of Rome, which 
he caused to be displayed in front of the tent, to gratify 
the curiosity of the officers and soldiers of the guard, 
who came in crowds to behold the pictured image of the 
youthful prince. " Take it away," said the father 
at last, " he looks at too early an age on a field of battle.*' 
Those who record this poor piece of affected sentimen- 
tality as a proof of emotion and deep feeling, forget to 
tell us who prepared the frightful scenes of slaughter 
which a portrait was not even allowed to look upon. 

The other incident to which we have alluded, was the 
arrival of Colonel Fabvier, aide-de-camp to Marmont, 
who brought the unwelcome news of the victory gained 
by the British at Salamanca. Segur says, that the 
Emperor bore the unfortunate tidings with temper and 
firmness ; Gourgaud, who was probably better informed, 
denies this, and asserts that he was very angry, and 
found great fault with the defeated Marshal for having 
compromised the French army merely to gratify his 
own personal ambition : it was rather a strange cause of 
displeasure for Napoleon to urge at such a moment. 
The arrival of these disastrous news, exactly at this 
time, had something of -an ominous appearance. The 
glory of his most hated foes rose before him even on the 
banks of the distant Moskwa ; the intelligence of their 
exploits was certain to animate the exertions of his im- 
mediate opponents, and urge them on to follow the 
gallant example ; and the blows struck by the British 
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on the banks of the Tonnes, were already to tell against 
him at the very gates of Moscow. 

During the night, the following proclamation was 
drawn up, and ordered to be read in the morning at the 
head of everj company : — " Soldiers/' said this decu- 
mbent, *' here is the battle you have so long wished for ; 
victory now depends upon yourselves^ and is necessary 
to us ; it will ensure us plenty, good winter quarters, 
and a speedy return to our country. Behave as you did 
at Austerlitz, Friedland, Witebsk, and Smolensk, and 
let remote posterity speak with pride of your conduct on 
this day. Let it be said of you, he was at the great 
battle fought under the walls of Moscow." There was 
certainly more of candour, and less of tinsel and bom- 
bast than usual in this proclamation : the promise held 
out to the troops was not, however, fulfilled ; they con- 
quered as they were desired, but so incapable had been 
the measures of their leader, that victory brought only 
destruction to the yictors. 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 7th, Napoleon 
took his station in front of the redoubt captured two 
days before ; and when he saw the sun rise, clear and 
bright above the horizon, he pointed to it with the ex- 
clamation, '* There is the sun of Austerlitz ! " All being 
ready, the troops, in high spirits, expecting that victory 
would end their sufferings and privations, Poniatow- 
sky was ordered to advance ; and at six o'clock, the 
opening of the batteries directed against the left and 
centre of the Russians, gave the signal for action. 

Marshals Ney and Davoust moved against the left of 
the enemy, and the Viceroy, after carrying Borodino, 
— a post too far advanced to exercise any influence on 
the progress of the action, — attacked the centre and the 
large redoubt by which it was covered. The fire now 
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spread rapidly, and became heayj and destructiye. 
The narrow front on which so many thousands fonght, 
caused the combatants to be closely pressed together ; 
and every ravine, hollow, or broken piece of ground that 
offered any shelter to the infantry, was filled with crowds 
of skirmishers. Column after column advanced in com- 
pact order to the attack ; but, broken by the fire and the 
inequalities of the ground, they soon opened out and 
only augmented the tirailleurs' swBrms, that assumed the 
appearance of deep and confused lines — pouring out a 
close and deadly fire against the equally compressed 
masses of the Russians, who, fighting bravely, returned 
shot for shot, and made terrible havoc in the ranks of 
the assailants. From every commanding point, the 
numerous artillery of both parties hurled destruction 
around ; and at an early hour, the cavalry were already 
drawn into action. 

It was between eight and nine o^clock in the morn- 
ing, and though great loss had already been sustained, 
the French had made no impression on any part of the 
line : none of the redoubts had yet been carried. We 
shall, therefore, while the action is thus in suspense, 
take a look at the two commanders as they have been 
represented by credible witnesses who approached them 
during the conflict. 

Napoleon had stationed himself nearly a mile from 
the scene of action, and is represented as sitting, or 
walking slowly up and down in front of the redoubt 
captured on'the fifth ; he is described as using no per- 
sonal exertion of any kind, seeming dull, heavy, and 
distressed, indiflferent to the progress of the action, and 
only making signs of melancholy resignation whenever 
news reached him that any of his favourite officers had 
fallen. Segur ascribes this apathy to illness ; but the 
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existence oi such a cause is denied by other writers ; and 
it is certain that the Emperor was perfectly well dor* 
ing the remainder of the campaign, and for many years 
afterwards. Besides, any man possessing mind enougli 
to exercise influence over the earthly mould of his com- 
position, must haye been aroused from a mere passing 
indisposition by a battle in which thousands were fall- 
ing in his yery cause. But this heayy and dull inac- 
tiyity agrees perfectly well with the description we have 
giyen of his conduct on other occasions, and seems, as 
we shall show, to have been in full accordance with his 
real character. Between three and four o'clock he went, 
according to Pelet's account, to reconnoitre the redoubt 
of Gorki, and became exposed to its fire ; but at this 
time the action had almost ceased. 

Kutusoff, though present in the battle fought by his 
army, does not appear to haye acted a more energetic 
part. Stationed in front of Gorki, he listened, says 
Clausewitz, " to the reports made to him, like one who 
did not exactly know where his head was." In reply to 
any information communicated, he answered, " Very 
good, yery well :" to any measure proposed, he generally 
assented with the words, ** Do so." 

This passiye sanctioning of whateyer others recom- 
mended, led to what has been termed the offensiye 
moyement attempted by the Russians. Count Platoff 
haying crossed the Eolotcha, in front of the right wing 
of the Russian army, was surprised to find the ground 
totally unoccupied, and the left flank of the French per- 
fectly open, and liable, as he thought, to be assailed 
with effect. He sent the Prince of Hesse Philipstahl, 
a young, enthusiastic, and inexperienced officer, to report 
this discoyery : the Prince persuaded the Quarter- 
master-General, who stated the case to the Field 
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Marshal, recommending that the first corps of cavabj, 
commanded by General Uvaroff, and which had not yet 
been engaged, should be despatched to strike this deci- 
sive blow. " Very well ; take them," was the reply of 
Entusoff ; and 2500 horsemen were despatched to torn 
the flank of a powerful army, that had all its reserves 
still perfectly disposable. Fortunately for the Rus- 
sians, however, Uvaroff's corps came upon ground that 
prevented them from acting. After traversing the 
Eolotcha near its junction with the Moskwa, they 
wheeled to the leffc, and soon found themselves arrested 
by the marshy rivulet of Borodino, which proved totally 
impassable for horsemen, and beyond which they easily 
distinguished heavy masses of cavalry, infsuitry, and 
artillery, drawn up in perfect readiness to make front 
wherever danger might threaten. Uvaroff's movement, 
though unattended with direct success, had the advantage 
of arresting for a time the advance of the Viceroy. 

While the Russians were attempting to strike this 
feeble blow at the lefb of the French, the latter were 
equally unsuccessful in their efforts to turn the left 
wing of the Russians. Poniatowsky, in advancing along 
the old Moscow road, fall in with General Tutchkoff *s 
division, and was prevented from effecting his flank 
movement. The eighth corps, under Junot, was after- 
wards sent to his assistance, but even the two combined 
were not able to accomplish the purpose ; they obliged 
the Russians to retire indeed, but did not venture to 
traverse the wood and take the main army in reverse, 
so that Napoleon's object here was completely missed. 

On the principal battle-field, however, the balance was 
already turning in his favour. The combat long con- 
tinued to rage in the manner above described : on both 
sides heavy losses were sustained. The Saxon cuiras- 
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siers broke and trampled under hoof seyeral squares of 
Russian infantry. Murafs French caTah*j following 
the success, passed the redoubts which were found to be 
open at the gorges, entered the works and sabred the 
artillery men, even at their very guns. Undismayed, 
the Russian masses advanced upon the victorious horse- 
men ; and these, disordered by toil and losses, and 
unable to defend entrenchments, were forced to resign 
theur conquests, to be again attacked and recaptured by 
additional assailants. The redoubt of Semenoskaya, 
which made the longest and most resolute defencoi was 
at last taken by the Saxon cuirassiers of General 
Thiehnan : after a number of unsuccessful attacks, a 
party of these brave soldiers, led on by a Lieutenant 
Minkwitz, cleared the ditch, and leaped their horses 
over the parapet. 

The redoubts were taken ; the centre of the Russian 
army had lost some ground, and their left wing was 
considerably thrown back. This success enabled the 
French to establish themselves on the level plain, on 
ground more favourable to their action ; and gave them 
a prospect, if they could now rout their adversaries, of 
cutting off their retreat and driving them back upon 
the Moskwa. But as the Russians remained unbroken, 
and defended the new ground they had taken with stub- 
bom resolution, it was only by a vigorous effort that 
they could be dislodged, and the victory rendered de- 
cisive. The troops of Ney and Davoust were, however, 
no longer equal to such an exploit ; and as Napoleon 
refused to support them with his guard, the action 
ceased altogether about four o'clock in the evening ; — 
the right wing of the Russians continuing on the ground 
they had held in the mornings the centre and left being 
thrown obliquely to the rear. 

i2 
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** From the place where we were stationed," says 
Clausewitz, speaking of the termination of this murderous 
combat, ** we could plainly see the progress of the battle, 
and how it gradually marked the exhausted state and 
sinking strength of the parties. The infantry masses 
had melted down to a third of their original number ; 
the rest were killed, wounded, carrying away the wounded, 
or reforming in the rear. On all points, wide openings 
had taken place. More than a thousand guns had been 
brought into action, but the roar of artillery had died 
away ; only single shots were now heard at intervals : 
and even these sounded hoarse and hollow, and had lost 
the sharp tone that marked their thunder at the com- 
mencement of the battle. On most points, the cavalry 
occupied the places of the infantry, and executed their 
charges at a slow and heavy trot, dragging their cumbrous 
and fatigued swarms from right to left ; hostile parties 
driving each other away from redoubts which neither 
had sufficient power to maintain. 

** Towards three o'clock it became evident that the 
battle was at its last gasp, and that victory would, as 
usual, remain with those who had the best trump left, 
or strongest reserves to bring forward. This we could 
not see; but the news brought us were by no means 
discouraging, which was rather surprising, as the centre 
had evidently lost some ground. At three o'clock. General 
Uvaroff was recalled, and ordered to take up his former 
position, and at four we resumed our position behind 
Gorki." 

" Though the Russians still thought themselves en- 
titled to look upon the battle as a drawn one, and spoke 
a good deal about maintaining the field, which was not 
indeed entirely lost — of withholding victory, by firmness 
and perseverance, from foes so greatly exhausted as the 
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French were ; it was nevertheless clear, that the result 
could no longer be doubtful, and that the sagacious 
Kutusoff was fully resolved on the measures he had 
to pursue. During the ten-hours' combat, the balance 
had not altogether maintained its level ; but had sunk 
markedly to the disadvantage of the Russians ; and the 
French superiority, which was already felt before the 
action, was now greatly augmented by their having lost 
fewer men than their adversaries. The army was still 
in good order, and might be withdrawn in safety ; and 
Kutusoff therefore resolved to fall back during the night, 
and it was certainly the best resolution that could have 
been adopted." We have given this last extract from 
one of the most intelligent officers who ever wrote on 
military affairs, and who was evidently in the confidence 
of Colonel Toll, an officer of the highest influence on the 
staff of the Russian army, to show how very slender had 
been the victory achieved by the French in this murder- 
ous combat. But if the advantages gained were slight, the 
losses sustained were appalling : nearly 80,000 men had 
£a*llen, the greater proportion on the side of the Russians 
— ^a greater number than modem arms had ever before 
struck down in one battle-field ; and causing in propor- 
tion even a far heavier degree of suffering than is usually 
inflicted by the hand of war, at all times from necessity 
cruel and unrelenting. Most of the wounded perished : 
the Russians, in the flames that consumed Mojaisk and 
Moscow ; the French, in the huge charnel-house of 
Kolotskoi, a vast monastery, in which the maimed and 
mangled sufferers were heaped together, and left almost 
without food, medicines, or bandages, to die victims of 
every imaginable species of agony. 

And what were the trophies gained to the victors by 
the torrents of blood thus shed, and by the maddening 
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tortares inflicted upon so many thousands? A few' 
hundred yards of gore-steeped battle-ground, thirty- 
four pieces of artillery, mostly dismounted, and 80O 
prisoners : and even against these insignificant trophies, 
the vanquished had a balance to show ; for they had 
captured ten guns, and taken seyeral hundred prisoners. 
On the side of the French, nine general officers were 
slain, and twenty-four wounded ; the Russians lost 
Prince Bagration, and many other officers of rank. 
Great bravery had been displayed by both parties on 
this occasion ; but it is in vain that we look for proofs 
of military talent or genius, evinced by the leaders in 
the conduct of the battle : it was from first to last a 
frightful scene of slaughter, in which the gallantry and 
constancy of the combatants decided every thing, the 
skill of the leaders nothing. Napoleon attacked the 
Russians in a position that lent them no additional 
strength ; his army was superior to theirs in numbers, 
experience, and habits of war, and was certainly not 
inferior in bravery ; and yet, with such advantages, this 
so-called great military genius could achieve no success 
over his adversaries proportionate even to the numerical 
superiority. with which he assailed them. As at Wag- 
ram, the victory was a slight and gradual turning of the 
balance in favour of the strongest party : death was on 
both occasions the only real conqueror — his were the 
undisputed trophies of those blood-stained fields ; and 
never before had civilized men offered such gory sacri- 
fices at his fatal shrine. 

** The exhausted troops," says our Hussar, " were led 
back to their cheeiless camps, where nothing was to be 
found. Provisions, forage, straw, were all wanting ; and 
to search for them in the dark, and where whole armies 
had been assembled for days together, was a hopeless 
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case indeed. The victors were almost in despair ; and 
though some looked for provisions, and others brought 
ft^litHe wet haj from our former bivouac, most of the 
men having secured their horses, wrapt themselves in 
their cloaks, and laj down in utter hopelessness. To 
augment their sufferings, acold rain fell duringthe night." 

'' In the morning, the armj advanced and took pos- 
session of the battle-field, when thej were ordered to cook 
and forage ; an order more easily issued than obeyed, for 
nothing was to be found. And if the men kindled fires, 
it was more for the purpose of warming and drying them- 
selves, than for any culinary. purpose." 

** The field presented a terrible picture of ruin and 
carnage, especially on the left and in the centre, where 
the greatest efforts had been made to take and retake the 
redoubts. Corpses of the slain, broken arms, dead and 
dying horses, covered every elevation, filled every hollow, 
and plainly indicated the progress of the battle. In 
front of the redoubts lay the bodies of the French ; 
behind the works, showing that they had been carried, 
lay the Russians. On many points the heaps of corpses 
told where squares of infantry had stood, and plainly 
pointed out the size of the closely-formed masses." 

*' Nothing could be so striking, so appalling indeed, 
as the contrast between the tumult and thunder of the 
previous day's battle, and the grave-like silence which 
now reigned over the field. Upon the minds of the 
soldiers this tranquil halt on the scene of death made a 
very unfavourable impression ; distress and want pressed 
heavily upon them, and in their plain and direct mode 
of thinking, they could see no object in thus lingering 
inactively on a battle plain that was no longer disputed. 
They all looked to Moscow as the termination of their 
sufferings. In the city of the Czars they expected to 
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find rest, food, clothing, and that peace which could 
alone ensure a safe return to their homes ; all iheir 
conversation turned on these cherished anticipations." 

Many writers ascribe the entire foilure of the Russian 
campaign to the unsatisfeu^torj termination of the battle 
of Borodino ; and this Segur accounts for bj asserting 
that Napoleon's health failed him at the decisive 
moment, and that he remained a distant and apparently 
indifferent spectator of the dreadful conflict then raging, 
and constantlj refused the pressing and reiterated appli- 
cations of his generab to allow the guard to march and 
complete the defeat of the enemy. Both these assertions, 
as well as the consequence attempted to be drawn from 
them, may be set at rest in a few words. None of the 
other officers, either French or German, who were 
present at Borodino, and have described that action, 
make the least mention of Napoleon's illness ; and 
Gourgaud, who had frequent access to him during the 
day, expressly denies it, and triumphantly quotes the 
Emperor's own words as a sufficient reason for his not 
allowing the guard to march. ** If there is another 
battle to-morrow, what shall I fight it with ?" It seems 
to have occurred neither to Gourgaud nor to Napoleon, 
that the best means of preventing " another battle to- 
morrow," was to gain a decisive victory to-day : no one 
spoke of a battle the day after Austerlitz and Jena. 
The men so idly sacrificed in the false movements round 
Smolensk were, it seems, already missed. 

In point of generalship, nothing certainly could be 
worse than allowing 20,000 picked soldiers to remain 
idle spectators of such a battle ; for what drawn battle 
only would not have been rendered decisive by the 
appearance of so formidable a body of men ? Situated as 
the French were, nothing but such a victory as should 
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intimidate the Russian goyemment into submission, 
could possiblj avert their total destruction ; so that 
every effort should have been risked in order to achieve 
that victory. It must, however, be added, that the 
complete defeat of the Russians might not, and certainly 
should not, have altered in the slightest degree the 
ultimate result of the campaign. The Russian army 
could not have been annihilated ; they were in their own 
country, had forests around them, and three out of 
four quarters of the compass were open to their flight. 
They were not, like the Prussians in 180G, henmied in 
by the Elbe, the Baltic, and the Oder ; and above all, 
the French were too much exhausted to pursue. 

It is, however, a curious circumstance, and deserving 
of particular attention, that Napoleon, who had rushed 
into the very centre of Russia, regardless of supplies, of 
the safety of his retreat and communication, should 
have hesitated to strike the last blow for that decisive 
victory, from which the success of the expedition could 
be alone expected. It was now evident to the whole 
army that their safety and retreat depended on their 
ability to intimidate the Czar and his people into peace 
and submission ; and it was equally clear that the best 
mode of effecting this, was by giving the Russians as 
complete an overthrow as possible. Had the first partial 
success at Borodino been boldly followed up, the Russian 
army might perhaps have been routed, and the govern- 
ment intimidated ; but hesitation was certain to ruin 
every thing : the few thousand French soldiers preserved 
by this caution, so contrary to Napoleon's usual system 
of war, could not possibly avert the destruction that 
afterwards fell upon his devoted host ; whereas their 
judicious employment in the battle-field might have 
changed the fortunes of the war. We have before shown 
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that it would have been easy to manoBuyre the Russians 
out of the position of Borodino, if any thing could ha^e 
been gained, by merely gaining a few miles of additional 
country ; but it was evident that nothing short of a 
decisive victory could save the army ; and this Napoleon 
dared not strike for when the opportunity was offered. 
" The Emperor," says the Marquis de Chambray, " was 
on this occasion hx below his reputation, and entirely 
wanting to his fsjne : " but though this may be true, he 
was, we suspect, acting in his real character nevertheless. 
Napoleon was rash and daring as long as he had brave 
thousands at command, and could apply to the conscrip- 
tion for additional forces when those at his disposal had 
been swept away. At the head of gallant bands he had 
challenged danger from afar ; but like all men destitute 
of high mental courage, he shrunk from the contest 
when the foe had to be grappled with in close and deadly 
struggle. 

During the night that followed the battle, the Russians 
fell back to Mojaisk, a distance of only five miles from 
the field. On the 9th the French came in sight, and 
then the retreat was continued by the same short and 
easy stages as before ; — ^unimportant skirmishes occa- 
sionally taking place between the rear guard of the 
pursued and the advanced guard of the pursuers. The 
cause of Napoleon's slow movements may be found in 
the situation of his troops : they were obliged to spread 
far on each side of the road, to gather supplies ; and the 
parties, exhausted by these long marauding expeditions, 
were naturally unfit to sustain harassing marches on the 
track of a retiring enemy. The want of water also 
added to the distress : this part of Russia is poor in 
rivers, the heat of the summer had been intense, the 
rivulets were mostly dried up, and the wells could ill 
supply such multitudes of men and horses following on 
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the traces of equally thirsty predecessors. All these 
sonrces of eyil had been in progress since the army left 
Witebsk, and had tended so quickly to reduce its ranks. 
The Russians, on the other hand, were amply supplied 
with forage and provisions of every kind : during the 
whole march, abundance was in their camp, and the 
consequence was, that they lost no men except those 
who actually fell in battle. 

The Russians seem at one time to have had some 
intention to fight another battle for the protection of 
Moscow ; and had caused works to be commenced at 
Fili, two marches in front of the capital ; but this inten- 
tion, if ever real, was soon abandoned. ** Seated in an 
arm-chair on the brow of the rising ground," says Prince 
Eugene of Wurtemberg, •* old Kutusoff listened silently 
to the various plans and projects confusedly proposed by 
the crowd of general and staff officers who surrounded 
him ; till springing up at last, as if impatient, * My own 
head,' he exclaimed, < whether good or bad, shall 
decide this point for itself:' and immediately ordered 
the retreat to be continued." 

On the 14th of September, the French reached the 
" Mount of Salvation," which commands a full view of 
the city of Moscow ; and the soldiers, delighted with the 
dazzling spectacle presented by this vast and half-ori- 
ental capital, hailed the sight with shouts of enthusi- 
asm that spread rapidly along the whole line of march. 
It was not only the haven of hope, for which all had 
toiled and fought, but a magnificent prize also that 
was now within their grasp. Countless domes, spires, 
churches, and minarets, rising in gilded splendour 
amidst groves and gardens of luxuriant beauty ; the 
huge towers of the Kremlin, the palace-fortress of the 
ancient Czars, reflecting the rays of the setting sun, from 
all its gorgeous decorations, gave the scene an air of 
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romance rather than of realitj. Even Napoleon was 
seized with delight on beholding this splendid sight, 
'* And there," he said, ** at last is that celebrated city :" 
then recollecting the state of his army, he added, ''it 
was, indeed, fall time." 

As the French approached the suburbs. General Mi- 
laradowitch, who c<»nmanded the rear-guard of the Rus- 
sians, despatched an officer with a flag of truce, to request 
an interview with the King of Naples ; but Murat, 
thinking it beneath his rank perhaps thus to come for- 
ward at the mere summons of a Groneral of DiyisioQ, 
sent General Sebastian! to hold the desired conference. 
The object of Milaradowitch was to obtain a two-hours' 
suspension of hostilities, to enable him to eyacuate the 
city; and he declared that if the delaj were not 
granted, he would defend the barriers, and the very 
houses of the suburbs, by which the safety of the capital 
would be endangered. After some time had elapsed, 
the request was granted, and the two Generals rode 
together for a space along the Moscow road, and Gene- 
ral Glausewitz, who was present, says he heard Milara- 
dowitch express a hope, that no injury would be done to 
the city of Moscow, to which Sebastiani replied with 
great animation, ** Sir, the Emperor will place his own 
guard at the head of the column, and thus render every 
species of disorder totally impossible." This assurance 
was repeated more than once ; and we mention the cir- 
cumstance here, to show how anxious both parties were 
for the preservation of the capital. 

Napoleon waited impatiently at the entrance of one 
of the suburbs, for the arrival of a deputation which he 
expected would, as usual, come and implore the 
clemency of the victor. None, however, appeared ; and 
it was with difficulty that the officers charged to intro- 
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duce the boyars and magistrates to his presence, assem- 
bled a few foreign merchants, who brought the extra- 
ordinary intelligence, that the city was totally deserted ; 
the whole population, with the exception of some male- 
factors liberated from the jails, of the yery scum and 
outcasts of society, haying abandoned it. These tidings 
were perfectly true ; and the army, on entering the vast 
capital, found it silent, desolate, and forsaken, and thus 
placed entirely at the disposal of the invading troops. 
Huts, stores, bazars, palaces, and hovels, all were theirs ; 
and the famished and exhausted soldiers, in possession 
at last of the glittering reward of their toils and dangers, 
rushed into the deserted habitations in search of wine, 
food, booty, and good quarters. Rapine and intemper- 
ance were soon at their height ; the disorder exceeded all 
bounds ; the ruin of the city, built in a great part of 
wood, thus sealed by its occupation, could not for a mo- 
ment be doubtful ; nor was its fate long delayed. 

The Prussian Hussar, already quoted, traversed the 
doomed capital towards evening, and thus describes the 
spectacle he witnessed: — "The throng rushing through 
the suburbs was tremendous ; and the streets presented 
a dreadful and appalling scene of plunder, increased 
rather than diminished by the absence of the inhabi- 
tants ; while under the screen of augmenting darkness, 
the reckless soldiery gave full scope to the wildest rapine 
and licentiousness. From all sides was heard the burst- 
ing open of doors, the crashing of windows ; every house 
was fiUed with soldiers, who were ransacking the dwell- 
ings of peaceful citizens, and searching with lights for 
booty and provisions." 

Night had already closed on the revels of the troops, 
when the principal bazar was discovered to be on fire. 
The flames burned fiercely for some hours, but were at 
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last extinguished bj the exertions of the soldiers ; and 
Napoleon, who had been awakened bj the distorbance) 
removed from the suburban inn where he had at first 
established his quarters, to the palace of the ELremlin ; 
whence it is said that he immediatelj wrote a letter to 
the Czar, containing proposals of peace. Certain it is, 
that he caused some indirect offers to be made, through 
the GoTomor of the Foundling Hospital, who was 
ordered to write to the Empress Dowager, patroness 
of the Institution, to acquaint her with the safety of 
the establishment which had been taken under the 
special protection of the French Emperor. 

The following day was passed in making arrange- 
ments for restoring some semblance of order in the 
deserted capital, which the troops were plundering in all 
directions.* But these efforts could not avert the im- 
pending ruin : and in the night fires again broke out 
in several quarters ; and a gale rising at the same time, 



* French writers in general, those of the Napoleon school in 
particalar, always denounce any avowal by their own countrymen 
of disaster sustained, errors committed, or misconduct displayed by 
the troops, as proofe of a criminal want of patriotism. Gfeneral 
Gourgaud is, therefore, very angry with Count Segur for revealing 
the maurauding disposition of the soldiers, and tells an anecdote, 
aimed evidently at the Count himself ; and which, if true, would 
only show to what extent the plundering practice was carried in 
the imperial army. "A personage,** says Gourgaud, "who was 
fond of India stufis and shawls, had lowered himself into a cellar 
of the bazar, through an aperture at the top of the vault. From 
his position below, he handed up to the soldiers the stufis he 
selected ; but the men, thinking the goods as much their property 
as his, disappeared with them, leaving in the vault the personage 
whose cupidity had brought him into it. And yet this amateur 
plunderer had not the excuse of having paid for the privilege, by 
the peril he had incurred ; he was not cfdled upon to encounter 
danger ; and the only one to which he was exposed during the 
campaign, was that of being left in the cellar." — Examen critique de 
Vouvrage de M. Le Compte Ph. de Segur, &c. &c. 



I 
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spread the flames with a degree of rapidity that defied 
eyerj effort to suppress them. Wild rmnoars spread as 
£Eist as the wild elements : fire-balls had, it was said, 
been found burning in deserted houses ; mines had been 
discoyered, with lighted matches attached to them ; and 
men and women were seen rushing, like the demons 
whom they resembled, through the very flames, augment- 
ing the fires, and provided with implements for rendering 
the work of destruction more rapid and more certain. 
Some unhappy wretches, accused of incendiarism, were 
seized and shot with as little mercy as previous in- 
quiry. 

Day came at last, but only added to the horrors of the 
scene : the gale rose higher and higher ; shifted to a 
different quarter, and carried the blazing brands and 
sparks to the yet untouched part of the city, and to the 
very roofs of the Kremlin. The palace was threatened 
with destruction ; and towards evening, Napoleon was 
induced to leave his flame-encircled quarters. His 
retreat was not free from peril ; and before he could gain 
the open country, he had to traverse with his suite 
streets arched with flame, and in which the air was 
suffocating. When he reached the Petrowsky palace, 
the summer residence of the Czars, he turned round to 
look at the conflagration. It was, indeed, a frightful 
spectacle : from the burning crater, miles in extent, a 
volume of flame was cast high above the devoted city, 
till seized by the equinoctial gale the mass was torn 
into fiery streaks, driven far along the midnight sky by 
the fiiry of the tempest, making the air glow for miles 
beyond the awful scene of devastation. Never, since the 
fall of Troy and Jerusalem, had mortal eyes beheld a 
sight so fearful; it struck even on the dull mind of 
Napoleon : and gazing on the ruin himself had wrought, 
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he more than once repeated in melancholj tone, *' This 
bodes us great misfortunes.*' 

The following is the account our friend the Hussar 
gi^es of the aspect of a&irs, on the first morning of the 
great fire : — ** As soon as day broke, swarms of soldiers 
from the surrounding camps crowded into the citj, to 
search amid the burning ruins for bootj and proyisions. 
The disorder and tumult were disgraceful in the ex- 
treme, and augmented in proportion as the unhappy 
capital sank into ashes. Where spirituous liquors were 
found, — and they were, unfortunately, too abundant, 
— the scenes of licentiousness were frightful to behold. 
Drunkenness was universal ; and the disgusting rabble, 
driven before the encroaching flames, reeled from house 
to house, and from one scene of brutality to another. 
And woe to the officer who attempted to restore order, 
or demand from this horde of savages submission to 
his authority." 

The fire continued for four days, and consumed in 
that brief space the labour of centuries, and two-thirds 
of the vast city. "Palaces and temples," says the 
Russian author, Karamsin, ''monuments of art, and 
miracles of luxury, the remains of ages long since past 
and the creations of yesterday, the tombs of ancestors 
and the cradles of infancy, were indiscriminately de- 
stroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow but the memory 
of her people, and their deep resolution to avenge her 
fate." 

All Napoleon's admirers have boldly asserted that 
his failure was solely owing to the unheard of sacrifice 
made by the Russians in burning their capital. Both 
the fallacies contained in the assertion may be easily 
disproved. 

In the first place, the Russians did not bum Mos- 
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cow ; and in the second place, the preservation of Mos- 
cow wonld not, in the slightest degree, have availed the 
French ; but might, on the contrarj, have tempted them 
to prolong their stay, and would thus have rendered 
their destruction more certain and more striking. 

The Russians did not burn Moscow, because thej 
had nothing but the ruin of their capital to gain by so 
wild an act of extravagance ; the destruction of the 
French was their object, and the longer the French 
remained in Moscow, the more certain that destruc- 
tion became. There were, besides, about 25,000 sick 
and wounded Russians in Moscow, numbers of whom 
perished in the flames, and who would certainly not 
have been left in a city devoted to destruction. Mos- 
cow contains in general about 250,000 inhabitants, and 
could not possibly have furnished supplies capable of 
maintaining 100,000 full grown Frenchmen, during the 
whole of a Russian winter. What, then, were they to 
do ? Starve, or lay down their arms : one or the other 
alternative must have happened had they remained. 

" Every day," says Segur, ** our soldiers, and parti- 
cularly those of the cavalry, were obliged to saUy forth 
in quest of provisions. And as the vicinities of Mos- 
cow and Vincovo became more and more exhausted, 
they were every day forced to extend their search to a 
greater distimce. Men and horse returned completely 
worn down by fatigue ; that is, those who did return: for 
every supply of forage had to be torn from the enemy 
sword in hand. An endless succession of combats and 
ambuscades, that occasioned continued losses, was the 
necessary consequence. The peasants took part against 
us. They punished with death those among them who, 
induced by gain, had carried any provisions to our 
camps. Others set fire to their own villages to drive 
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oat oar foragers, and throw them into the hands of tlie 
Cossacks, whom thej had called to their assistance." 

If forage was so scarce immediatelj after the occupa- 
tion of the city, it mnst of coarse liaye become unattain- 
able daring the winter, owing to the snow and the 
Cossacks. To kill and salt the horses, as proposed by 
Count Darn, was therefore the onlj remedy ; and this 
wonld certaialy have afforded a good sapply of provisions 
of its kind : so that those who might have survived the 
endless skirmishing with the Cossacks, the cold, and 
the maladies resulting from such pernicious food, might, 
if left unmolested by the Russians, — which for argu- 
ment's sake we shall suppose, — have lived to see the 
return of summer. But what then? What was to 
become of this reduced army, without a single troop of 
horse, and without a single piece of moveable field 
artillery ? To undertake a march in the face of a Russian 
army provided with both, was of course impossible. To 
wait for reinforcements ? Whence were they to come ? 
It was only in May 1813, that Napoleon, with the wreck 
of his Grand Army, was able to appear in Saxony 
with a new one of 1 40,000 men, of which no more than 
5000 were cavalry, and these of a very inferior descrip- 
tion : so that this new host of conscripts was farther from 
Moscow in May 1813, than the Grand Army had been 
in May 1812 : for they were by that time of the year 
already on the Oder and the Vistula. These new forma- 
tions would have had to march over the country devas- 
tated in 1812, and in which the first invaders lost, as we 
have seen, a thousand men a-day from want, sickness, 
and fatigue ; they must also have cLefeated the Russian 
army of Moldavia, which occupied the line of the 
Beresina, as early as the month of November 1812 ; 
and would then, supposing no other opposition made, 
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have arrived at Moscow about the month of Aagust. 
Of the 100,000 men whom we are supposing to have 
shut themselves up in the unfortified citj of Moscow 
on salted horse-flesh the preceding winter, how manj 
would have been alive by that time ? and when this new, 
exhausted, and haLf-feimished armj of conscripts joined, 
what were they to effect ? They would have come — 

" But to augment the slaughter." 

To set the question completely at rest, the possibility 
of such a junction has been supposed, though the reader 
will perceive at once that it could never have been 
accomplished. For allowing the main bpdy of the 
grand Russian army to have remained in observation of 
the French shut up in Moscow — a very gratuitous sup- 
position — ^they might easily have detached their light 
cavalry to aid in opposing the new invaders, who, being 
particularly weak in that arm, could have made little 
progress in a level country like Russia, when harassed 
by such a force, conducted with even ordinary skill. 
Besides, if the old and tried soldiers of Napoleon lost 
on their march, by sickness and want, more than one- 
half of those who escaped the sword, what proportion of 
this new army of conscripts could ever have reached 
Moscow ? It would %e a waste of words to argue the 
point any further, or to lay stress upon what subsequent 
events rendered evident, — that neither Prussia nor 
Austria would have listened very tranquilly to the news 
that the Grand Army was locked up by winter in the 
capital of Russia. The burning of Moscow did not 
therefore accelerate, by a single hour, a catastrophe 
which its preservation could as little have averted. 
M ore than one-third of the city escaped the flames, and 
afforded good and ample quarters for the invaders, had 
they been disposed to prolong their stay. 

VOL, I. K 
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Bat it will be asked» how then was Moscow burnt : 
for if the Russians did not bum it, the French certainly 
would not ? The answer is yery easy. The first thing 
fiunishing troops are likely to do on entering a town, ia 
to demand food ; but when there are no inhabitants to 
supply them, as was the case in the deserted city of 
Moscow, the soldiers naturally look for it themselves ; 
and as they are not generally provided with lanterns and 
wax tapers for the purpose of searching cellars, cap- 
boards, and dark comers, their usual substitutes are 
wisps of lighted straw, or burning sticks : and thousands 
of starving wretches so employed — ^to say nothing of 
intemperance, and the proverbial carelessness of soldiers 
— would soon set fire to a deserted city, mostly built of 
wood. We have seen what the conduct of the troops 
was on entering the capital, and may safely ask, how 
could any city escape being burnt under such circum- 
stances ? 

The Russians, seeing that great honour attached to 
this presumed sacrifice, very quietly took the credit of 
it to themselves, though they had in the first instance 
accused the French of the deed. Count Rostopchin, in 
a pamphlet written on the subject, frankly owns that it 
was not the act of the Russian government : but so 
proud have the nation become of this pretended deed of 
heroism, ** this sublimest of volcanoes,'* that Colonel 
Baturlin, in, his half*official account of the campaign of 
1812, avowing that no direct orders were given for the 
destraction of the city, insinuates, nevertheless, that 
intelligible hints to the same effect emanated from the 
highest quarter, and were received as absolute com- 
mands in consequence. We doubt the assertion alto- 
gether, and believe the fire to have been the very natural 
result of the circumstances under which the deserted 
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city was taken possession of by the famishing French. 
Nor can the Russians claim any credit for this pretended 
national sacrifice, unless at the expense of the very 
moderate degree of sagacity which must have rendered 
the needless sererity of such a measure plain and 
apparent. 

On the 19th Napoleon returned to [the Kremlin, to 
wait for that jpeace which, as his own defeat was now 
certain, could only be expected from the weakness of his 
adversaries. The remains of the vast city still furnished 
quarters to the army, nor were provisions altogether 
wanting. The soldiers, with professional thoughtless- 
ness, amused themselves in searching the ruins for 
articles of value ; they fitted up a theatre, and attended 
plays performed by actors who had followed them in 
their march. The Emperor himself exhibited his pre- 
tended equanimity, by dating a decree for regulating 
the affairs of the Theatre Fran^aU at Paris, from '' His 
Imperial Head-quarters in the Kremlin." He wished 
to appear as if he stood on firm ground even at that 
distance from France ; and there was, as Mr Lockhart 
justly observes, *' audacious quackery in a stage rescript 
dated from Moscow." In thus forwarding his own 
decrees to Paris, he was careful not to allow the real 
situation of a&irs to become known ; all the private 
letters from the army were stopt at Dresden, and there 
destroyed by Imperial orders. 

Nor was the Parisian world alone to be deceived ; 
far Napoleon endeavoured to impose even upon his 
generals and immediate followers ; and at the very 
time when a hasty and precipitate retreat 'left the 
only chance of saving perhaps some remnants of the 
host, he still pretended to devise and prepare offensive 
movements against Petersburg, << which would not 
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fail,'* as the official memorandum says, " to intimidate 
the enemjy and induce him to make peace.** This 
puerile attempt at deception would not be worth record- 
ing, if it stood alone of its kind ; but when added to the 
extraragant project put forward after the feilure at Acre, 
the defeat of Tra&lgar, and the equally impracticable 
plans we shall jet have to mention, .it helps to throw 
light on a very important trait of Napoleon's character. 
The period of delusion was now, however, hastening 
rapidly to a close. No answer to the proposals for peace 
was received from Petersburg ; Cossacks, light troops, and 
partisan bands, were already gathering on the French 
line of communication ; convoys had been intercepted, 
detachments attacked, and considerable parties had been 
defeated, some even captured. EutusofiP also had made 
a threatening movement : for instead of continuing his 
retreat due east to Wladimir, he had taken a southerly 
direction after leaving Moscow, and having marched for 
two days along the Riazanroad, had turned suddenly to 
the west, and circling round the capital, had taken post 
at Taroutino, to the south-west of that city, and nearer 
Mojaisk and Smolensk than Napoleon's army. The 
French were for the first few days so much occupied with 
Moscow, that they allowed this movement to be executed 
without the least interruption ; busied with their con- 
quest, they had neglected and altogether lost sight of the 
adversaries. *' During the march,** says Glausewitz, 
** we could distinctly perceive the appalling conflagra- 
tion of Moscow ; and though at the distance of thirty-five 
miles from the scene of ruin^ the gale often brought the 
ashes over to us. The Russians* however familiarised 
to such sacrifices by the fsute of Smolensk and other 
towns, were deeply affected by the destruction of the 
capital ; it excited in their breasts a fierce and deadly 
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hatred of the enemy to whose arrogance, cmeltj, and 
barbarity, this deed of unprincipled vengeance was uni- 
versally ascribed." 

It is admitted by the intelligent author jnst quoted, 
that there existed at this time a deep degree of despond- 
ency in the Russian army. This did not arise from any 
want of courage or resolution ; on the contrary, the 
military pride of the troops remained unbroken, and 
they retained a full reliance on what they could efiPect as 
soldiers ; but their confidence in the higher powers wa8 
reduced to the lowest ebb ; the losses sustained by the 
country were looked upon as overwhelming ; and little 
dependence was placed in the ultimate fumness of the 
government. Only fourteen days before the retreat of 
the French, General Barclay, the second in command 
of the army, stiU despaired of the result ; and when 
General Glausewitz and some other Prussian officers, 
who had been ordered to Petersburg, waited upon him 
to take leave, he congratulated them on being called 
away : " for, you may depend upon it," he said, " nothing 
good can ever come of this unfortunate business. * ' ' < We 
saw things in a difiPerent light," observes Clausewitz ; 
" but then we were foreigners anticipating great benefits 
to the general cause from the success of the Russians, 
and did not feel so deeply as they did the losses they 
had sustained, and the ravages to which the country 
had been exposed. At a distance from the line of oper- 
ations, beyond the sight of the havoc committed, the 
spirit was already a great deal better ; and at Petersburg 
not the least doubt of the result was entertained." 

And now, indeed, that result was evident. Admiral 
Tchitchagoff, with the Moldavian army, had already 
joined Tormasow in Volhinia ; and Schwarzenberg, 
unable to face such superior foes, had been obliged to 
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fill! back. On the Diina also, foitone had turned de- 
cidedly against the French. General Wittgenstein had 
repulsed all the attacks of Ondinot and St Gyr ; and, 
reinforced bj the troops of General Steinhel, he was now 
ordered to assume the offensive, to advance towards the 
Beresina, and give his hand to Admiral Tchitchagoff^ 
who was directed to move upon Minsk and occupj 
Borisow on the same river ; and thus completelj to cut 
off the retreat of the French armj cooped up in Moscow. 
Though these operations were not ezactlj carried into 
effect in the manner prescribed, the mere threat of thus 
surrounding the invaders, blocking them up in the centre 
of Russia at the very approach of winter, gave ample 
proof of danger, and called on Napoleon for the speedj 
adoption of every measure bj which it could be averted. 

And what were the measures this man of boasted 
genius had in reserve, to save his army from impending 
ruin ? The bravery of his soldiers had rendered him 
victorious in the field ; the capital of the hostile empire 
wqs in his possession ; but he was defeated. Blinded by 
vanity, it was evident that he had never supposed it 
possible that his enemies would dare to avail themselves 
of the victory he had placed in 'their hands ; and as 
they would not allow him to dictate a peace, he was 
obliged to sue for it, and had the mortification to sue in 
vain. No answer to his indirect proposals for peace 
having been received, Napoleon, on the 3d October, sent 
General Lauriston, formerly ambassador at Petersburg, 
to the Russian head-quarters. He was charged with a 
letter for the Emperor Alexander, which he was directed 
to deliver in person : Napoleon's parting words were, 
" I must have peace ; it is necessary to us : and I will 
sacrifice to obtain it all except my honour." 

Kutusoff received the French messenger with the 
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greatest polit^iesB ; expressed the most anxious desire 
for peace ; but declared that he had no power to nego- 
tiate, or to allow any messenger to pass ; and therefore 
declined to grant General Lauriston the desired pass- 
port for proceeding to Petersburg : he offered, however, 
to send General Wolkonskj, one of Alexander's aides- 
de-camp, to learn the Emperor's pleasure. Lauriston 
was reluctantlj forced to submit ; but though part of 
his embassy had failed, the desire for peace expressed 
at the Russian head-quarters had been so general, and 
apparently so sincere, that he returned to Moscow, in 
the firm conviction of an early pacification. Some 
Russian officers had said that " Petersburg would be 
illuminated" on the receipt of Napoleon's letter : the 
General had repeated this idle speech, and his master 
was weak enough to suppose that, at his mere bidding, 
the victors woidd actually bend to the vanquished. 

This delusion, too, was to be brief. Time flew past, 
fresh losses were every day sustained, a slight but 
ominous £all of snow occurred on the 13th, and General 
Lauriston was again despatched to the Russian head- 
quarters — Napoleon thus avowing to his very enemies 
the critical natute of his position. As it was their 
interest to prolong his suspense, and augment his difH- 
culties, the messenger was amused for a couple of days 
at Taroutino, and then allowed to return without any 
definitive reply ; though a distinct answer was soon to 
follow. 

A French division, amounting to about 25,000 men, 
wa9 stationed at Yincovo, under the orders of Murat, 
King of Naples, for the purpose of observing the motions 
of Kutusoff's army. By tacit understanding, though 
without any special arrangement, all hostilities had 
gradually ceased between the outposts of the two adverse 
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lines ; and the French, rendered careless by their long 
career of yictorj, anticipating a speedj pacification 
from Laoriston's repeated yisits to the Russian camp, 
kept but indifferent watch. Their position also was ill 
chosen : on the left an unoccupied forest approached to 
within 1200 yards of the outposts, which were but a 
short distance in advance of the main body of the 
dirision. From this forest. Colonel Toll, the Russian 
quartermaster-general, reconnoitred the hostile position 
on the 17th, and soon discovered the facility with which 
the army might be surprised. It was not easy, however, 
to persuade the cautious Kutusoff to hazard the attempt : 
time was thus lost, the dispositions were issued at the 
latest hour, and, as often happens under such circum- 
stances, not very accurately obeyed. The attack was 
made before day-break on the morning of the 18th 
October ; the French, though surprised, behaved with 
great bravery ; Murat displayed not only gallantry, but 
skill also ; and seeing the impossibility of contending 
against an army, effected his retreat in good order, 
before the Russian columns destined to intercept him 
had gained their proper stations. If the assailants had 
struck in together, and acted with proper energy, the 
entire of the hostile division might perhaps have been 
destroyed ; Murat's promptness and decision saved 
them, and they escaped with a loss of only 2000 men, 
thirty-six guns, and all their baggage. Though the blow 
was but partially successftd, it was severe enough to 
show that Russia was not a bed of roses on which the 
invaders could linger at pleasure. 
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CHAPTER in. 



TSB FBBNCB SVAOUATB MOSCOW : BATTLB OF MALA-TAAAZLATITZ : 
DISASTROUS NATUBB OF THE BBTREAT : ABBIYAL AT SMOLENSK : 
COMBATS OF KBASNOB : PASSAGE OF THE BEBESINA : KAPOLBON 
LEAVES THE ABMT AND ABBIVES AT PABIS : TOTAL DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE GRAND ABMT : BYBNTS IN SPAIN. 



Thouoh Napoleon had already given some orders for 
sending back the sick and wonnded, it was not till the 
middle of October that all hopes of dictating a peace 
to Russia vanished from his mind. On the 15th, 
directions were issued to prepare for leaving Moscow ; 
and on the 19th, the army commenced the march of 
death. Including reinforcements received, and the con- 
valescents who had rejoined the ranks ; counting the 
troops under Marshal Mortier, that for some days con- 
tinued to occupy the Kremlin; the division under 
Murat, and the corps stationed at Mojaisk ; the total 
of the forces who now entered upon this fatal retreat 
amounted to 1 1 6,000 men. Of these, 14,000 were cavalry , 
and they had still 600 guns in their train ; but the 
horses were in such wretched condition, that little effi- 
cient service could be expected either from the artillery 
or cavsJry ; the strength of the army centred altogether 
in the infantry. The troops were accompanied, at their 
departure, by a motley and extraordinary crowd of fol- 
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lowers : the former French merchants resident at Mos- 
cow ; Russian prisoners, bearded peasants, pressed into 
the service to act as guides and conductors to the 750O 
carriages, loaded with the spoils of the ruined capital, 
that burdened the march of this unwieldj host Accord- 
ing to Segur, the miscellaneous crew resembled *'a horde 
of Tartars returning from a successful inrasion," rather 
than the disciplined armj of a Christian country. 

Making a feint in the direction of Elrosnoi-Pachra, 
as if moving down upon the Russian position, the army 
soon wheeled to the right, and struck into the Kaluga 
road, taking its direction on Mala-Yarazlavitz, a small 
town on the right bank of the Luga. B j this movementy 
Napoleon intended to reach the Kaluga road before 
Kutusoff could interpose l^tween him and that town, 
and thus secure the advantage of retiring to Smolensk 
through a fertile and unwasted country. It is not very 
clear that much benefit would have been derived even 
from the success of the measure. A retiring army can 
have no time to disperse and collect provisions, if closely 
followed by vigilant pursuers ; there are no stores and 
magazines from which it can be supplied ; and the hostile 
inhabitants will not be over ready to furnish them, when 
those who demand the requisitions cannot tarry to see 
the orders complied with. The movement, whatever its 
object may have been, failed however completely. 

On the 22d, two battalions of the Viceroy's corps 
already occupied the important position of Makt-Yaraz- 
lavitz ; but early on the following morning they were 
dislodged by the leading division of the Russian anny, 
advancing from Taroutino. The French, fully sensible 
of the value of the post, immediately re-attacked it, and 
a very severe action took place. The burning town 
was captured and recaptured several times during the 
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struggle, as reinforcements arriyed to the contending 
parties. At the close of day it remained at last in posses- 
sion of the invaders, but bj this time the whole Russian 
army had already taken post across the^Kaluga road, bj 
which all farther advance in that direction was render- 
ed impossible, until Kutusoff shonld be driven from his 
ground. It now became a question, whether a general 
action ought to be risked for the few benefits that even 
victory could gain for a host situated as the French were. 

In the poor hut of a poor weaver, which served for 
his head-quarters, Napoleon, now reduced to extremity, 
deigned to consult his marshab on the measure to be 
adopted. Murat, Bessiers, and Count Lobau, separately 
questioned, all objected to hazarding a battle ; and the 
latter recommended an immediate retreat behind the 
Niemen, and by the nearest and best known road. 
Napoleon, who could hardly fail to perceive that the 
death-warrant of the army was to be found in these 
words, determined to examine the position of the 
Russians before adopting any decided resolution. On 
riding forward to Mala- Yarazlavitz, the imperial escort 
was assailed by a swarm of Cossacks who had crossed 
the river: a skirmish ensued, in which the Emperor 
himself was exposed to some danger ; but the warriors of 
the Don seeing a park of artillery before them, forsook 
the more valuable prize within their reach ; 'galloped 
forward to secure the guns, and having partly effected 
their purpose, retired again as fajst as they had advanced. 
Relieved from this peril, the Emperor proceeded to 
examine the Russian position ; and Davoust having also 
given his opinion in favour of a retreat, the resolution 
to fall back was adopted in the very sight of the hostile 
army, then preparing for a similar movement. 

On the morning of the 26th, both parties commenced 
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their retreat ; and the Marquis de Ghambraj assures us 
that Napoleon was already informed of Kutnsoff 's retro- 
grade moYement before he began his oim. If so, it 
proves how want<Ki was the sacrifice of the brave men 
unprofitablj slain in the sanguinary battle of Mala- 
Tarazlavits. 

The retreat of the French lay towards Wereja, where 
Marshal Mortier, with the divisions from Moscow, joined 
the army. These troops had left the capital on the 23d 
after blowing up the Kremlin, in accordance with the 
orders to that e£fect As this ancient palace could never 
serve as a fortress, its wanton destruction cannot foil to 
be looked upon as an additional proof of the low and 
dishonourable feeling resulting from wounded vanity, 
which so constantly influenced the actions of its author. 
Of the same character, and of a meaner description even, 
was the destruction of the palaces of Counts Razumowski 
and Rotopschin : both edifices had escaped the previous 
fire, but Napoleon by special orders directed the troops 
to bum them before evacuating the city. And these 
wanton and ignoble acts of malice were committed at the 
very time when 1200 sick and wounded French, who 
could not be removed, were left in the hospitaLs of 
Moscow to the mercy of a half-barbarous population, who, 
on returning to their ruined habitations, would be suffi- 
ciently exasperated on witnessing the mischief committed 
by the legitimate fortune of war, without requiring to 
be further excited by beholding the consequences of 
wanton destruction : men must be little, indeed, if the 
perpetrator of such actions can be termed great. 

Marshal Mortier's division had captured a prisoner 
of some note. This was General Wizingerode, who 
commanded a party of Russian troops stationed in 
observation to the north of Moscow, and who, with his 
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aide-de-camp, had been taken on the morning the capital 
was evacuated. He was brought before the Emperor, 
and assailed with the bitter yimlence so natural to 
Tulgar minds. Napoleon called the General " an English 
hireling and incendiarj, taxed him with being the leader 
of Cossacks, and threatened to have him shot as a 
brigand.** Wizingerode replied, that " he did not com- 
mand Cossacks, but a dirision of the regular armj ; and 
that, as a Russian soldier, he was at all times prepared 
for a French bullet." ** And who are you V* continued 
the Emperor, in his ignoble rage, " a man without a 
country ; you have ever been my enemy. You were in 
the Austrian ranks at Austerlitz, and I now find you in 
the Russian ! Nevertheless, you are a native of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and therefore my subject 
and a rebel. Seize him, gens d'armes ! Let the traitor 
be brought to trial." The attendants hurried the General 
out of the apartment, and had wisdom enough to send 
him forward as a prisoner of war to Smolensk. Fortune 
followed him, and he was rescued by the Cossacks long 
before the termination of his journey. 

On the 29th October the army reached Mojaisk, and 
passed over the field of Borodino, the aspect of which 
chilled the very hearts of the soldiers. An icy wind 
swept along ; and where war had raged in ail its fiery 
might, silent decay now reigned in unsparing absolutism : 
woods and forests were bare and bereft of their foliage, 
and the marks of the terrible battle, though not ef^ced, 
were already changed. The broken arms and fragments 
of warlike instruments thickly scattered around, were 
partially covered by the withered leaves and grass of 
autumn ; and the unburied corpses, that continued to 
fill every hollow and cover every elevation, were now 
naked, black, and shrivelled. 
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"The army," sajs the Prussian Htussar so 
quoted, ** moved in mute and gloomy stiUness oyer the 
&tal phun on which so many of the brave had fonght, in 
hopes of a better destiny. Thongh faitigae and fsmine 
werealready suppressing the better feelings of nature, and 
rendering selfishness and the hopes of self-preservation 
the ruling passion of all, it was impossible to contem- 
plate this vast cemetery without emotions of grief and 
awe. Instigated by these sentiments, I rode to the spot 
where our regiment had fought There we had lately 
appeared in all the gallant array of war, and stood 
victorious in front of valiant foes ; — and now, at the 
expiration of only fifty days, we were in a condition to 
excite pity rather than inspire dread." And from this 
point where the troops entered the direct and wasted 
road to Smolensk, may be dated that memorable retreat 
which exhibited to the world the destruction of the 
mightiest host which had ever gone forth from the 
bosom of civilized nations: and the most frightful 
triumph that frost and fomine ever achieved over the 
feeble frame of man. With the exception of some 
droves of cattle, the provisions brought from Moscow 
were already consumed; and the weather, which had 
hitherto been mild, suddenly changed, and became 
intensely cold. 

Nor were the Russians inactive. Kutusoffwas no 
sooner informed that the French were in actual retreat, 
than he despatched General Milaradowitch with 18,000 
men, to press upon their rear, while with the main army 
he kept on a parallel line with them. Still farther to 
augment their dij£culties, whole swarms of spoil-breath- 
ing Cossacks, Kahnucks, and Baskiers, were set upon 
their flying traces. From the shores of the Euxine 
and the Caspian— from the farthest districts of Siberia,. 
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and the confines of China, horsemen were brought to 
contend against the soldiers of a nation, the Terj name 
of which few had ever heard. Many still wore the 
chain-armour of the ancient CataphragUB ; others wielded 
the bow, once so formidable in Parthian hands ; they 
were mounted on the small but actire and hardy steeds 
of the desert ; and the wild dresses and wilder features 
of the men, the shaggy hair and long-streaming manes of 
the horses, gave them a strange and uncouth appearance 
to European eyes. Little to be dreaded in the regular 
battle-field, these bands now became formidable from 
circumstances. Swarming in all directions round the 
hostile columns, they obliged the French to move in 
compact masses along the wasted line of road sJready 
trayersed. Constantly on the alert, they never ceased 
to harass the enemy ; no straggler escaped their quick- 
ness ; every ill-guarded convoy was certain of being 
assailed ; a number were captured ; certain destruction 
awaited all feeble parties round which their swarms 
could gather, and several even of considerable strength 
were attacked, dispersed, or taken. 

Davoust, who conmianded the last division, had 
ahready suffered severe losses from these indefatigable 
horsemen, when Ney arrived to take the command of 
the rear-guard. His best efforts were soon put to the 
test. On the 3d of November Milaradowitch, not aware 
perhaps that Eugene and Poniatowsky had halted to 
support Davoust, attacked the three corps at Wiasma. 
A long and severe combat ensued, which» owing to the 
relative situation of the parties, naturally turned to the 
disadvantage of the French, who, besides 4000 prisoners, 
had to leave all their wounded in the hands of the 
Russians. Napoleon was not present in the field, and 
his absence proved a culpable repetition of the error 
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committed at Valatino Gora : for we find, from Marshal 
Ne/s report, that the want of concert greatly augmented 
the loss sustained. 

Every day now added to the calamities that were 
nq»idly destroying this once magnificent army. On the 
6th of Norember the snow began to hXL, and not only 
impeded the progress of the march, but soon covered 
the little pasturage that had yet supported the few herds 
and draft cattle which remained to the army. The 
horses, not even rough-shod, sank down and perished 
by hundreds, and furnished the only food within reach 
of the famished soldiers. Night, instead of bringing 
relief, only augmented the horrors that encompassed the 
fugitives. The towns and villages, few in number, had 
been destroyed during the advance, and offered no 
shelter to the distressed multitude, who, already weak- 
ened and worn down by fiunine, eiposed on the hard 
snow to the blood-chilling cold of the north, fell rapid 
victims to their sufferings. Death in every shape accom- 
panied this frightful march : frost and fEunine were in 
the midst of the ranks ; on right and left gleamed the 
lances of the Cossacks ; and from above, the tempest 
drove large flakes of snow into the eyes of the blinded 
soldiers, concealed the path from view, and quickly 
covered with a winding-sheet of frost all who sank be- 
neath these accumulating woes. In many cases, insanity 
deprived the sufferers of consciousness, before death 
brought them permanent relief: these men roared, 
shouted, or raised the wild yell of maniac laughter amid 
the groans of surrounding horror, and generally '* died 
blaspheming." The road was marked by the dead and 
the dying ; and at morning ray, every watch-fire was 
found encircled by the black, frozen, and often half- 
burnt corpses of men who, lying down to rest their 
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wearied limbs, had only found " the sleep that knows no 
waking." 

To augment the weight of calamities pressing upon 
this miserable host, the bonds of discipline also gave 
waj ; and the disorders that followed tended necessarily 
to heighten the eyils which had occasioned them. Many 
soldiers, frost-bitten, or reduced in strength, threw away 
their arms ; others without cause, imitated the same 
example, which spread with fatal rapidity through the 
ranks ; tiU thousands assuming literally the sack and 
staff of pauperism, followed the army in dishonourable 
bands, totally indifferent to the command of their supe- 
riors. Swarms of these hideous apparitions surrounded 
the Russian bivouacs at night, and mixed with their 
colunms during the day, imploring relief from their very 
pursuers, who treated them as objects of pity or indif- 
ference rather than as enemies. A ravenous selfishness, 
and fiendish disregard to the sufferings of others, grew 
upon the hearts of the armed and unarmed. No aid 
was given to distressed comrades ; the feeble and the 
sinking were avoided like infected plague patients ; sick 
and wounded men were thrown off the carts and carriages 
on which they had been placed ; and on one occasion a 
number of Russian prisoners were shot, because their 
guards were tired of escorting them. Guns, baggage, 
and carriages, were gradually abandoned to the enemy 
as the horses perished from want» or were slain for food 
by the famishing soldiery. The spoils of Moscow, con- 
sisting mostly of ancient armour and Turkish trophies, 
intended to gratify the vanity of the Parisians, were 
thrown into a lake : the conqueror's broken car was the 
only trophy destined to return from this expedition. 

The Viceroy's corps suffered even in greater propor- 
tion than the others. Ordered to march on Douchow* 
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t4shiiia» thus to diminiah the pressure on the main road, 
they found the bridges over itte Wop destroyed, and the 
rivulet itself augmented bj the wintry floods to a danger- 
ous torrent ; but funine pressed and the foe adranoed, 
and it became necessary to Tenture on the difficult 
fords. A part of the infantry passed in safety ; but 
thousands, enfeebled by previous exertions, feared to 
buffet the foam*covered waves, and were captured by the 
pursuers. All the baggage and sixty-tbree pieces of 
artUlery also fell into the hands of the Russians ; many 
even of those who had passed the stream, wanted strength 
to ascend the ice-covered hill that formed the opposite 
bank, and perished from cold during the night. The 
survivors, on reaching Douchowtchina next day, had to 
fight for their quarters, the Cossacks being already in 
possession of the place ; and though the French pre- 
vailed, and secured a night's rest and some supplies, ttkoj 
were yet obliged to alter the direction of their march, and 
rejoin the remnants of the Grand Army now collecting at 
Smolensk. The Viceroy reached that town with 6000 
men, all that remained of 42,000 who had taken the 
field with him at the opening of the campaign : and even 
of this smaU band how few were destined to escape death 
or captivity ! 

While the army of Italy was sustaining these heavy 
losses on the Wop, a division, lately arrived from France 
under General Augereau, and composed of 1500 infantry 
and 500 cavalry, were surrounded at Liachova by the 
Russian Jight troops under Count Orlou Denisow, and 
forced to lay down their arms : several detachments and 
valuable convoys were captured in a similar manner by 
these bold partisan bands. 

The retiring army had now gained Smolensk, so long 
the object of their wishes, and where they expected to 
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find proTisionSy shelter, and reinforcements — an end, in 
tact, to their sufferings. But in these hopes thej were 
cruellj disappointed. The ruins of the town, destroyed 
during the advance, could afford them no shelter ; 
and ^ough considerable magazines had been formed 
within its walls, thej were either insufScient for the 
demands made upon them, or so badlj administered, 
that thej conferred little benefit on the army at large. 
The unarmed followers having been refused a share of 
the supplies, forced the guards, broke open the stores, 
and gave the whole of their contents up to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder : and the town, during the stay of the 
troops, became a vast scene of pillage and disorder. 

If the soldiers found little to cheer them at Smolensk, 
the tidings which there reached Napoleon were of a 
gloomy character indeed. A despatch from Paris 
brought the news of Mallet's strange conspiracy, which 
we shall presently have to relate, and which naturally 
tamed aU his thoughts towards France ; but perils 
already intervened between him and his distant domi- 
nions, and these were every day closing thicker and 
thicker around. In the north, St Cyr and Oudinot had 
lost ground against Wittgenstein and Steinhel. Though 
jomed by Marshal Victor, they had fought to disad- 
vantage in the action of Tchaschniki, and allowed 
Witebsk with its magazines to fall into the hands of the 
Russians, who were already threatening to intercept the 
direct line of the French retreat. From the south, the 
news were equally unfavourable. Tormasow, joined by 
Admiral Tchitchagoff with the Moldavian army, had 
obliged Prince Schwarzenberg to retire, and shelter 
himself behind the Bug from the assaults of such supe- 
rior forces. Profiting by this advantage, the Admiral 
had directed his march upon Minsk, and was already 
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nearer that important point than anj French corps 
which could he opposed to him : the web was thus draw- 
ing closer and closer around the fngitiyes. 

And yet it is eyident from his letters, that to the 
▼erj daj of his arrival at Smolensk, Napoleon intended 
to take up winter quarters behind the Diina and Dnieper : 
and the want of ordinary foresight and power of calcu- 
lation which his orders display, the habitual practice of 
deceiying subordinates which they eyince, would hardly 
be beliered unless on the authority of the documents he 
has himself furnished. On the Qi^ NoTomber he writes 
to Marshal Victor, commanding him to attack and 
drive Wittgenstein back beyond the Diina, " that the 
Grand Army may be enabled to find the necessary winter 
quarters, and be in a position to secure peace, or threaten 
Petersburg in the spring." At this time it was already 
perfectly evident to all, but the Emperor at least, that 
the army could not possibly halt, unless the Russians 
discontinued the pursuit of their own accord, a circum- 
stance hardly to be anticipated. The marshals, Victor, 
Oudinot, and St Cyr, ignorant however of the real 
situation of the troops, prepared to obey, and assailed 
Wittgenstein's position at Smoliany on the 14th Novem- 
ber ; but darkness terminated the combat before it had 
become general During the night another more urgent 
order was received, directing Wittgenstein to be driven 
back, ** as the Grand Army required to take up their 
winter quarters between Polotzk, Witebsk, Orcha, and 
Mogileu." In this letter the condition of the troops is 
still concealed from the marshals ; but the bearer, an 
officer of Victor's staff, had seen the situation to which 
they were reduced, and reported it accordingly. This 
produced an immediate change in the resolution of the 
commanders ; and though the armies were drawn out 
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for battle on the following day, it was determined to 
disobey the Imperial mandate* and to retire without 
risking any farther conflict. 

This disobedience of orders has, of conrse, been 
assigned by Napoleon's defenders as one of the principal 
causes of the destruction of the " Grand Army," though 
it produced little or no effect on the fate of that miser- 
able host. The marshals were not in a condition to 
achieve a very decisive victory, nor could the most 
brilliant success on their part have benefited the main 
body, whereas defeat might have led to its utter ruin ; 
for it was Victor's corps which afterwards protected the 
passage of the Beresina. We have mentioned this 
circumstance, not merely to show how recklessly Napo- 
leon ordered battles to be fought, and blood to be shed, 
where it must have been clear to ordinary calculation 
that no objects could be gained by sacrificing the lives 
of brave men ; but also to give an instance of that ignoble 
system of deception and mystification which he pursued 
towards officers holding the highest and most important 
commands ; a system that naturally led to a want of 
confidence on the part of his lieutenants, and occasioned 
acts of insubordination similar to those here described, 
and which we never find punished, owing, no doubt, to 
the false statements on which the disregarded orders 
were founded. 

And none could be more false than those on which the 
orders to Victor rested ; for at the very time they were 
written, Napoleon was already preparing for his final 
retreat. The troops under arms, including the garrison 
of Smolensk, and the various detachments taken up 
along the road, amounted to 50,000 men, accompanied 
by about 40,000 unarmed stragglers ; which, supposing 
10,000 men only to have joined the army since its 
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departure from Moscow, already gives a loss of 40,000 
men sostaiiied during that first stage of the march. 

On the 14th, the Emperor left Smolensk at the head 
of his Guards, four German battalions, which had re- 
mained in the rear of the armj, and 2000 caTalry ; 
making in all a force of 16,000 men. The armj pre- 
ceded and followed in seyen divisions, with a day's 
interval between each ; and thus separated, offered an 
easy prey to the Russians, had they possessed the neces- 
sary skill or energy to avail themselves of the advantage 
tendered. The weather, however, was milder, and on 
the 19th a thaw succeeded to the severe frost of the 
previous days ; a change of temperature which, though 
it injured the roads, afforded some relief to the troops 
during their night bivouacs. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, the Russian conmiander-in-chief was not aware of 
the direction in which the French were retiring. He 
was marching on Krasnoe, but with no very firm or dis- 
tinct resolution, and when Milaradowitch, who led the 
advance, met the French Guards with Napoleon at their 
head, he thought them too strong to be attacked, and 
contented himself with following and cannonading them 
into Krasnoe. Here the Emperor learned that the whole 
Russian army was collecting on his flank, and he there- 
fore resolved to make a stand, as the only means of 
saving the corps still on the march from Smolensk ; and 
Kutusoff 's timidity rendered that an easy task which, 
against more resolute enemies, would have been totally 
impracticable. 

Eugene Beauhamais was the first to derive the benefit 
of the Emperor's resolution. On the evening of the 16th, 
his advanced guard, bravely led by General Guilleminot, 
was received with a fire of artillery from the guns of 
the Russian division, which already interposed between 
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the two French corps. An action instantlj commenced ; 
but Milaradowitch, bonnd bj superior orders which com- 
manded him to risk nothing whatever — ^to " build the 
enemy a golden bridge, " as he told the Prince of Wurten- 
berg who was anxious to press the attack with his divi- 
sion — brought only half his troops into play ; the Vice- 
roy, repulsed and not pursued, made a circuitous march 
daring the night, and rejoined the Emperor at Krasnoe ; 
happy to escape from threatened ruin with the loss of 
2000 men» and all his artillery. Kutusoff, who had 
remained a tranquil spectator of this partial action, now 
determined to attack the French on the following mom- 
ing,and issued the necessary dispositions in consequence. 
Had he persevered in his resolution, and proved success- 
fid, he would have thrown the enemy back upon the 
Dnieper, and might possibly have destroyed their army 
at a single blow ; but he no sooner heard that Napoleon 
was still at Krasnoe, than the project was abandoned, 
and limited to another partial attack on the corps of 
Davoust, which was advancing from Smolensk. 

The Marshal had left that place on the 16th, and 
hearing what had befsJlen the Viceroy's army, easily 
foresaw what he had to anticipate. He hurried his 
march accordingly, and arrived early on the 17th at 
Katowa, within two miles of Krasnoe. Here he found 
an action already engaged ; for Napoleon, perceiving 
that something more than halting was required to ensure 
the safety of his remaining troops, had turned upon the 
Russians, and was cannonading their position. Under 
protection of the partial combat which followed, Davoust, 
by a circuitous march, turned the left of the enemy, 
even as the Viceroy had done, and thus efifocted his 
junction with the Guards. Three or four of his bat- 
talions were indeed cut ofP by the Russians, but con- 
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sidering that the retreat was conducted in sight of at 
least 50,000 adversaries, it certainly reflects the greatest 
credit on the Marshal, as well as on the officers and 
soldiers under his command. 

Thus tax successful. Napoleon immediately com- 
menced his march towards Liadi, leaving Marshal Ney 
and the rear-guard to their fate. Mortier and Davoust 
were indeed ordered to hold Krasnoe as long as possible; 
but unable to resist the forces that were pressing upon 
them, they were soon driven from the town, and obliged 
to follow on the footsteps of the Emperor ; happy eveii 
to escape unpursued. The number of trophies, guns, 
prisoners, standards, Davoust's baton of marshal, cap- 
tured by the Russians, served to console them for the 
absence of more signal success, and helped also, per- 
haps, to gloss over the want of energy which had marked 
their operations. 

We must now turn to the " bravest of the brave," 
who was in the most imminent peril. Agreeable to 
Napoleon's orders, the fortifications of Smolensk were 
blown up on the morning of the 17th, at the very time 
when 5000 sick and wounded French were left in the 
town, without food, medicines, or attendance, to the 
mercy of the Russians. This useless, impolitic, and 
under the circumstances of the case, vindictive measure, 
suggested by petty malice to a mind totally uninfluenced 
by feelings of humanity, having been executed, the 
Marshal commenced his march towards Krasnoe. 

In the thick mist of a November evening, his ad- 
vanced guard came unexpectedly on the Russian guns ; 
not in battery as French and English writers assert, 
but drawn up in column of march, on the Krasnoe 
road. Every thing seemed in perfect peace, guards 
and piquets there were none, and no one appeared to 
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suspect that a hostile force was stiU close in the rear. 
Had the French availed themselyes of this strange sur- 
prise, they might probably have thrown the Russians 
into great confusion ; but a little surprised themselves 
perhaps, they lost the favourable opportunity ; and Ge- 
neral Paskewitz, who observed the danger, having hastily 
collected some troops of cavalry, drove their advanced 
guard back across the Losmina ; when both parties im- 
mediately prepared for the combat. The situation of the 
French seemed so desperate, that a Russian officer came 
forward and iurited Marshal Ney to capitulate. " A 
marshal of France never surrenders," was the reply of 
the dauntless soldier, who retaining the messenger, gave 
instant orders for the attack. 

Animated by the presence of their leader, the French 
made the most resolute attempts to force the passage of 
the stream; several times a footing was gained upon 
the hostile bank ; but the constantly augmenting num- 
bers of the enemy as quickly recovered the ground. 
Onset followed onset, with undiminished gallantry, but 
the adverse superiority was overwhelming: and after 
performing prodigies of valour, the small remnant of 
the broken band was obliged to retire from the unequal 
contest. The Russians, thinking themselves secure of 
their prey, made no attempt to pursue. But the courage 
of the brave sunk not with the dangers that now encom- 
passed them. Retiring for some time along the Smo- 
lensk road, they suddenly turned to the north, and made 
for the Dnieper ; trusting that if they could pass the 
river on the ice, they would be able to join Napoleon 
by the right bank ; all farther progress by the left being 
clearly impracticable.; 

At midnight, the party reached the stream near the 
village of Syrokorenie, and after a three -hours' halt to 
rest the men and allow the stragglers to close up, Mar- 
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shal Nej commenced the passage of the river. Erery 
step was attended with danger ; the few days of mild 
weather had so completely softened the ice, that it bent 
beneath the feet of the soldiers, who were obliged to 
cross in single files. The artillery and baggage were 
abandoned, the sick and wounded left to the mercy of 
the pursuers : in such scenes, lamentations and entreaties 
for aid were addressed to deaf ears. 

But even those who reached the opposite bank found 
little safety. While striving to obtain some rest in the 
villages of Gusinoe, they were surrounded by the 
Cossacks ; as these foes were not, however, numerous 
enough to venture on a serious attack, the Marshal made 
his men cook in the very centre of the hostile bands, 
and then bursting through the circle, he gained the 
neighbouring forest, sustaining only some loss from the 
Russian artillery. On the following morning appear- 
ances bore a gloomier aspect, and the march had to be 
continued under a constant fire, and in closely formed 
squares. At last one of these was broken and sabred, 
and the other forced to take shelter in a small adjoining 
wood, where the fugitives were so closely surrounded 
that escape seeme4 impossible. 

But stratagem aided where force was unavailing. 
Marshal Ney had detained the Eussian officer who 
brought the summons, previous to the action on the 
Losmina, and now sent him back to his countrymen 
with proposals of capitulation. This led to negotiation 
that continued till dark, when the Marshal again burst 
through the circle of surrounding enemies, and next 
morning effected his junction with the troops sent out 
from Orcha to his assistance. The courage and con- 
stancy displayed by Ney and his troops on this occasion 
are deserving of the highest praise, though it effected 
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little more than preventing a Marshal of France from 
being captured : for of the 6000 men who left Smolensk, 
not abore 300 reached Orcha. 

Here Napoleon had again assembled all the divisions 
of his " Grand Army," now reduced to 12,000 eflfective 
men, and presenting only a spectral remnant of its 
former magnificence. During the short period of eight 
days since the departure from Smolensk, a diminution 
of 38,000 men from the effectiye strength had thus 
taken place : 26,000 had fellen into the hands of the 
Russians, who had also captured 228 pieces of artillery. 
Orcha afforded, however, some shelter and supplies to 
the troops. Magazines, and a depdt of horses, had been 
formed here : the town and surrounding hamlets had 
escaped destruction, and were inhabited ; and the weather 
abo had become milder. Partial relief was thus given 
to the sufferings of the soldiers ; a few, though few, 
stragglers were rallied round their colours, and thirty- 
six pieces of artillery were rendered moveable. 

But the advantages derived from the supplies found 
at Orcha, were little able to counterbalance the fearful 
tidings that reached Napoleon the moment he crossed 
the Dnieper. From Oudinot and Victor news arrived 
that, worsted by Wittgenstein in a second action at 
Tschashnike, they were falling back towards Borisow, 
followed by the victorious enemy. From beyond the 
Beresina disasters also were announced: Minsk, the 
principal dep6t of the army, had been captured by 
Admiral Tchitchagoff, who was thus within a few short 
marches of Borisow on the Beresina, the sole point of 
retreat now left open to the remnants of the fugitive 
host. ''Thus it is," said Napoleon in bitterness of 
hearty on hearing these tidings, " when we commit only 
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fault upon &ttlt.*' But with whom did these grare 
faults rest, except with himself? 

Ajid jet the loss of Minsk was but the forerunner of 
stiU more threatening disasters. The fall of this import- 
ant post was no sooner known, than orders were de- 
spatched for General Dombrowski and Marshal Oudinot 
to cross the Beresina at Borisow, and retake it at all 
hazards ; but these commands were abeadj impracti- 
cable. The Russians, who had followed up their success, 
were no sooner in possession of Minsk than the j advanced 
upon Borisow: and so careless had constant success 
rendered the French, that the old fortifications covering 
the important bridge, and which seemed almost to point 
out the necessity for taking measures of precaution, had 
not even been restored. A month had elapsed since the 
army commenced its retreat from Moscow; the com- 
munication had generallj been open, orders could have 
been sent at leisure, and strong works might have been 
constructed in half the time ; but not a spade of earth 
had been turned up, nor a palisade planted : and now 
ruin, the consequence of such gross misconduct, seemed 
inevitable. 
J- The Russians came on. Dombrowski's Poles had 

^ reached Borisow, and attempted to defend the bridge ; 
but the first brigade of TchitchagofTs army already 
drove them from the works, crossed the river along with 
the fugitives, and carried the town itself: all means of 
retreat seemed now lost to the French. " Is it then 
written there," said Napoleon, with a look of fury 
towards heaven, when he received these fearful tidings, 
''that we are to commit nothing but errors?" And 
never, since man pointed hostile arms against man, had 
graver and more palpable errors been committed in the 
guidance of a military enterprise. Not only had the 
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depots of a fainting and exhausted army been leffc un- 
protected in an open town, exposed to the attacks of the 
enemy ; not only had the sole bridge of safety been left 
to fall, without the chance of effectual opposition, into 
the hands of fierce and numerous foes ; but the very 
pontoons, which seemed alone capable of supplying the 
fatal loss, had, a few days before, been destroyed at 
Orcha by Imperial order, and the horses giyen to the 
artillery : the helpless mass, advancing to the Beresina, 
seemed marching to inevitable destruction. 

Marshal Oudinot, in pushing forward to support Dom- 
browski, had indeed retaken Borisow, surprised Admiral 
Tchitchagoff, and dealt the unfortunate commander a 
blow that sent him reeling back across the river ; but 
the Russians had destroyed the bridge in their retreat, 
so that nothing but the honour of victory, and the pos- 
session of an empty town, was gained by this success ; 
the situation of the conquerors seemed as desperate as 
before. 

The French army, including the corps of Victor and 
Oudinot, had only 30,000 men effective round their 
eagles, and were encumbered with more than 40,000 
unarmed stragglers ; were oppressed by famine and sick- 
ness, and by all the evils that beset military bands when 
the ties of discipline and obedience are relaxed. In their 
front was the hostile river, its adverse banks lined with 
30,000 Russians under Admiral Tchitchagoff; close 
upon their right was Count Wittgenstein, with an equal 
number of victorious troops. On the left was the road 
to Pultowa, the ominous deserts of the Ukraine ; and on 
their retiring footsteps pressed General Yermalow, with 
10,000 men, the advanced guard of Kutusoff who, with 
the main body of his forces, was only a day's march in 
the rear. Napoleon's ruin seemed inevitable ; a petty 
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stream, not eighty yards in breadth, seemed destined to 
close the career of him who, in his days of pride, had 
burst across the Alps, and forced the Danube itself, in 
the face of mighty foes. But fortune, like a perverse 
and partial mother, favoured the weak child of her affec- 
tions, in proportion as his own incapacity rendered her 
aid more indispensable and more obviously undeserved. 
And what neither valour nor wisdom could have achieved 
without her direct interposition, was rendered compara- 
tively easy by her active assistance. 

The Beresina, flowingbetweenmarshy and wood-covered 
banks, offers few points where an army can force a pass- 
age, and continue its march after having achieved 
success. Accident pointed out to the French the best 
of these points. General Gorbineaux*s brigade of light 
cavaky, sent from Weleika_by Marshal Wrede to rein- 
force Oudinot's corps, observed a peasant passing the 
stream at the ford of Studzianka, and immediately fol« 
lowed him, and thus effected their junction with the 
French marshal. When the Russians, two days after- 
wards, destroyed the bridge of Borisow, attention was 
inunediately turned to this ford which, though already 
deepened by the prevailing thaw, was still in some degree 
practicable. It fEusilitated at least the construction of 
bridges, and Marshal Oudinot commanded them to be 
instantly commenced. Napoleon, informed of what was 
in progress, sent General Eble with the Pontonierg to 
assist the work. This officer, one of the ablest engineers 
in Europe, had, by his own exertions, saved two field 
forges and six carts of tools from the destruction at 
Orcha, and it was on this slender supply of means to 
construct a bridge that depended the safety of the 
mighty host which had so lately made Europe tremble. 
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At Borlsow, Napoleon with his spectral bands joined 
the armies of Victor and Oudinot, who still retained 
their discipline and organization, and who were natnrallj 
struck with amazement on beholding the condition to 
which their former comrades were reduced. These once 
proud soldiers now filed past their happier countrymen, 
with squalid countenances, their uniforms replaced bj 
women's pelisses, or whatever rags thej could gather ; 
their feet bare and bleeding, or protected by bundles of 
filthy rags instead of shoes. All discipline was gone ; 
the officers gaye no command, for none was obeyed or 
attended to. A sense of common danger led them to 
keep together, and struggle forward, and mutual fatigue 
made them take repose by the same fires ; but every 
semblance of an organized military force had vanished 
from their ranks. A few hundred mounted officers, 
formed into what was denominated " a sacred squadron," 
composed the guard of the Emperor^ 

Every species of stratagem was now devised for the 
purpose of deceiving Admiral Tchitchagoff, regarding the 
point where the passage of the river was to be attempted. 
Demonstrations were made in front of and below Bori- 
Bow; but the Russians deceived themselves far more 
than the French could have done. Firom Minsk a 
report was received, that Prince Schwarzenberg was 
advancing upon that tow^ ; and a letter from KutusofF 
which reached the Admiral on the morning of the 25th, 
desired him to watch the river belo ,/ Borisow, as Napo- 
leon would turn to the left, avoid Wittgenstein's army, 
and try to effect his junction with the Austrians. There 
seemed something so plausible in this statement, which 
also agreed with the previous -report from Minsk, that 
Tchitchagoff was completely misled, and recalled General 
Tchaplitz, who was stationed opposite Studzianka ; and 
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who had already discoYered the preparations made by 
the enemy on that point. A body of Cossacks, de- 
spatched across the rirer, had seen the whole Frencli 
army assembled behind Stndzianka ; this he reported 
to the Admiral; but nothing conld change the fixed 
idea of the seaman : and Tchaplitz was obliged to leave 
his post at the very moment when the French com- 
menced the passage. His rear-guard fired a single gun 
at them, and it was the only resistance they experienced 
in an operation on which their very &te depended. 

Three hundred men having crossed the stream on. 
small rafts, the construction of the bridges was instantly 
set about, and carried on with all the skill and activity 
which distinguished the works of the French engineers 
during the war. In the afternoon of the 26th, two 
bridges, one for infantry and a stronger one for baggage 
and artillery, being completed. Marshal Oudinot's corps 
passed the river. One division was despatched to occupy 
the long wooden bridges leading over the marches to 
Zembin, and which the Russians had entirely neglected 
to destroy ; the rest of the corps advanced to the heights 
of Breilowa, on the left of the bridges, to meet General 
Tchaplitz who had counter-marched his troops, and 
was now advancing to oppose the passage : but he was 
too late for this purpose, and too feeble to repulse those 
by whom it had been effected. During the greater part 
of the 27th, the French were left unmolested ; and at 
noon Napoleon with his guards crossed the stream. 

The war, which had slumbered for a while, now 
awakened on both banks : on the right, Tchitchagoff, 
who had joined Tchaplitz, attacked the troops of Oudi- 
not ; and on the left bank, Wittgenstein brought his 
forces into action. But he moved slowly ; aware that the 
Admiral had been driven back across the Beresina, that 
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Kutusoff was at too great a distance to lend immediate 
support, and believing that Napoleon, after bis junction 
with Victor and Oudinot, had still 80,000 or 90,000 
men under his orders, he naturally feared to engage 
this &ncied superiority. Instead of marching down on 
Studzianka, he passed in rear of the French, and threw 
himself into the Smolensk road, where he was sure to 
enter into communication with the other Russian com- 
mander : having effected this precautionary measure, he 
feU upon the rear-guard of the enemy's troops stationed 
at Borisow. He met with considerable success, and 
haying defeated all who opposed him, forced the whole 
of General Partonneaux's division to lay down their 
arms. On the right bank the Russians had been less 
fortunate : a stubborn action had been fought, but no 
impression had been made on the French, who continued 
in full command of the bridges. 

The double battle was again renewed on the 28th ; and 
the French, contending for life and liberty, fought in gal- 
lant style though assailed by greatly superior numbers. 
On the right bank the Russians made no progress ; but 
on the left they gradually pressed back Victor's corps, 
till their shot began to fall at last among the crowds of 
stragglers of all kinds that still thronged round the 
bivouac fires of Studzianka, whence no efforts had yet 
been able to dislodge them. The scene that followed 
will long hold a prominent place among the most hor- 
rible of the kind that darken the pages of history. The 
striking of the Russian shot no sooner forced upon these 
miserable beings the conviction of their danger, than 
all rushed in confusion to the river. Men, women, the 
wounded and the infirm, strove to force their headlong 
way through the thickening crowd that soon became 
almost motionless and impassible, from the very pres- 
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sure of the multitade. Many were trampled to death, 
others crushed beneath the wheels of carriages ; a greater 
number still hurled into the riyer, carrying down with 
them all to whom they clung in their agony. The Rus- 
sian shot plunged thicker and thicker amidst the gory 
throng: thrice the bridges lH*oke, and had to be re- 
paired, and as often the yell of despair rose high above 
the roar of battle, and drowned even the voice of the 
storm that raged in fiiry above the wild scene of humaB 
strife, though unable to augment its manifold horrors. 

When darkness came, Victor withdrew the feeble 
remnants of his gallant band across the river: the 
stragglers continued all night to throng the bridges, 
under the very fire of the Russian artillery, directed 
through the obscurity by the shrieks of dying and 
wounded sufferers, which rose to proclaim the fatal ac- 
curacy of every shot that told, " Thus you see," said 
Napoleon, when the passage was effected, '' how we pass 
under the beards of the enemy." 

On the morning of the 29th, General Eble set fire to 
the bridges, and all who then remained on the left bank 
fell into the hands of the Russians, who captured besides 
vast quanties of artillery, stores, and baggage, belonging 
mostly to the corps of Victor and Oudinot. The loss 
sustained by the French has never been exactly known : 
Wittgenstein took 10,000 prisoners ; many also fell into 
the hands of Admiral Tchitchagoff, and Russian accounts 
assert, that when the ice of the Beresina melted away 
on the return of spring, 36,000 corpses were found in its 
bed. Allowing this to be a little exaggerated, it is still 
certain that vast numbers must have perished in the 
terrible contest ; for even ten years after the action, arms 
and implements of war were seen projecting from the 
slime of the fatal Beresina. Time, as if to mark the 
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scene of the memorable eyent, has since fonned a small 
shrub -covered island in the river, ezactlj where the 
bridges stood ; and a little lower down the bank, two 
hillocks, now overgrown with forget-me-nots, stiU con- 
tinue to show the vast graves of the slain. 

The passage of the Beresina, which, from the success 
of the operation and the gallantry displayed, the French 
are fully entitled to claim as a victory, was the last con- 
vulsive effort of the ** Grand Army ;" as a military body 
it was no more, and now existed but in name. During 
the night that followed the action, the frost returned 
with intense severity, and many who had escaped the 
enemy only reached the right bank to perish beneath 
the icy blast that pursued them. The Old Guard, the 
faithful and the brave, lost in this single night 1500 
men, out of the 3500 that still remained around their 
eagles. Disorganization now became general, and ex- 
tended to the corps of Oudinot and Victor: the village of 
Brailow, where the head-quarters were established, was 
pulled down for fuel ; and it was with difficulty that 
Napoleon's own apartment could be saved from destruc- 
tion. The retreat was resumed on the 29th, the disor- 
ganized mass taking the road by Zembin, Plescht- 
schenitsoy Molodeczno, and Smorgoni, towards Wilna. 
The intense frost was now rapidly effecting what famine 
and the sword had lefb unexecuted ; every bivouac was 
again marked by the corpses of hundreds who had per- 
ished around the ffres, mnd the dead and the dying 
pointed out to the pursuers the road which the few sur- 
vivors followed in their flight. By Larrey's account, the 
thermometer fell during this march to eighteen, and 
afterwards to twenty-eight degrees below the freezing 
point, indicating a temperature that could not fail to 
prove ruinous to half-famished bands situated as the 
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French were. But if destmctiye on one hand, it gsre 
some respite on the other, and necessarilj checked in 
a great measure the efforts of the pursners : the Cos- 
sacks alone were now able to keep close on the footsteps 
of the fdgitiyes. 

And how did Napoleon support this change of fortune ? 
Historians and biographers assure us that he bore the 
heaTj calamity which had be&Uen him with manly for- 
titude, and neyer allowed his haughty and commanding 
spirit to sink beneath the appalling disasters which de- 
stroyed his gallant army. He affected not even to see 
them, and gave orders as if the different corps and diri- 
sions were still in a perfect state of efficiency. He 
silenced all who brought bad news, by declining to hear 
details. " Why will you disturb my tranquillity V* 
•* Why will you dispel my illusions ?" were the words by 
which he generally interrupted the bearers of eyil tid- 
ings ; preserving on such occasions the cold and reserved 
demeanour that seems to have been usual to him when 
he was not on perfectly sure ground. This, however, is 
not the conduct of a great man struggling against adver- 
sity, under the circumstances in which Napoleon was 
placed ; on the contrary, it is clearly and palpably the 
conduct of the detected empiric reduced to his last re- 
source — avoiding to witness the failure of the deception 
by which he had attempted to impose on the credulity 
of others. Tet such has been the world's mental servi- 
lity to the reputation of this tnan, that they have re- 
ceived these deplorable pieces of acting, or — if they will 
so have it — of still more dishonourable apathy, as proofs 
of manly greatness and fortitude ! 

A great man would have faced the frowns of fortune, 
instead of shrinking from their aspect with a degree of 
spiritless resignation that has no parallel in history. A 
great man would not only have used every mental effort 
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to avert or dimmish the ruin which previous folly had 
occasioned, — he would have used every personal exertion, 
even to the last spark of vital power, — ^to check the pro- 
gress of evil, to arrest that fatal disorganization which 
tended so greatly to the destruction of the army. 
Though the rear of the rear-guard would have been his 
usual post, he would have been seen on every point of 
the line of march, cheering and encouraging the faint 
and the feeble, reproving the tardy and the worthless : 
his very hand would have been raised against those who 
set an example so injurious to others. Instead of this, 
Napoleon remained with his guards and sacred squad- 
ron in the centre of a central column, and refused to 
have " his tranquillity disturbed by accounts of the suf- 
ferings to which his unhappy soldiers were exposed." 
** This day, Ceesar, thou shalt praise me dead or alive," 
were the words of the gallant centurion Crastinius to 
the ** world's great victor," on the morning of the battle 
of Pharsalia. And all who know how inflammable are the 
materials of which the human heart is composed, know 
how much men will dare and suffer to merit the praise of 
those whom they look upon as their superiors, and how 
much might consequently have been effected by the per- 
sonal exertions of the Emperor during this disastrous 
march. 

The Russians pursued slowly, and left the French to 
melt away beneath the overwhelming evils which their 
leader had brought upon them: that the frost, how- 
ever severe, was not of itself sufficient to destroy their 
army, is evident from the fact that the flanking corps, 
under M'Donald and Schwarzenberg, which were neces- 
sarily as much exposed to the cold as the main body 
under Napoleon, remained in a perfect state of disci- 
pline to the last, and effected their retreat in good order, 
and with comparatively little loss. 
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It was from Molodeczno that the Emperor despatched 
the 29th bulletin, — ^the celebrated document in which, 
with everj effort to conceal the truth, he jet announced 
to France and Europe the failure of his expedition, aad 
the ruin of his army. Two days afterwards, he 
assembled the marshids at Smorgoni, and informed 
them of his intention to return to Paris. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to watch the motions of Austria and 
Prussia, and prepare at home the means of opening 
the next campaign in a manner worthy of the great 
nation. The army, he continued, was now in sight of 
Poland, and would find abundance of every thing at 
Wihia, and winter quarters ready for them beyond the 
Niemen. Haying then given the command to Murat, 
who found none to command or to obey, he took a final 
leave of the remnants of his host. Accompanied bj- 
Gaulincourt, whose name he assumed, he set off in a 
sledge at ten o'clock at night. Two other vehicles of 
the same kind followed ; they contained, besides two 
officers of rank, Bustan the Mameluke« and one do- 
mestic — 

** So Xerxes sped, so speed the conquering race : 
They grasp at glory, and they catch— disgrace." 

After having narrowly escaped being taken by the 
Russian partisan Seslavin, the fugitive reached Warsaw 
on the 10th December. Here the Abbe de Pradt, the 
French Ambassador to the Diet, was in the act of an^ 
swering one of the Duke of Basano's letters, when a tall 
phantom-like figure, wrapped in furs, stiffened by hoar 
frost, entered the apartment, supported by one of the 
Secretaries. It was the Duke of Vicenza. 

" You here, Caulincourt !" said the astonished Am- 
bassador ; — " and where is the Emperor ?" 
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" At the Hdtel d'Angleterre, waiting for you." 
" Why not stop at the Palace ?" 
" He travels incognito." 
" Do you want any thing?" 
'' Some Burgundy and Malaga." 
" All is at your service ; but whither are you travel- 
ing?" 
** To Paris." 

** To Paris ! but where is the army ?" 
'' It exists no longer," said Gaulincourt, looking up- 
wards. 

*' And the victory of the Beresina, and the six thou- 
sajid prisoners V* 

*' We got across, that is all : the prisoners were a 
few hundred men who have escaped. We had other 
business on hand than to attend to them." 

Thus conversing they reached the h6teL In the yard 
stood three sledges in a dilapidated condition. One for 
the Emperor and Caulincourt, the two others for the 
attendants already mentioned. The Abbe was in* 
troduced into a bad inn's bad room, where a female 
servant was blowing a fire made of green wood, which 
gave far more smoke than heat. Here was the Em- 
peror whom the Ambassador had last seen playing 
the King of Kings, amid the assembled sovereigns at 
Dresden. He was dressed in a superb green pelisse 
covered with gold lace and lined with fm*s, and was 
walking briskly up and down the room, to obtain 
the warmth the chimney refused. He saluted '' Mon- 
sieur VAmhassadeur/* as he termed the Archbishop, with 
gaiety ; but evidently repelled by his manner a move- 
ment of sensibility to which the latter seemed disposed 
to give way. *' The poor man did not understand me," 
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sajs the historian, who limited his devotion to assisting 
the Emperor in taking off his cloak. 

"Well, and how do you get on in this country?" 
proceeded the fugitive. The reply led to a sad picture 
of the situation of the duchy, which evidentiy displeased 
him ; he therefore took up the discourse himself, and 
. having continued it for some time, dismissed the 
amhassador, desiring him to return after dinner with 
the two principal Secretaries of State. 

When the parties were admitted on the termination 
of the Imperial repast, the Polish gentiemen expressed 
their happiness at seeing him so well after the many 
dangers he had escaped. 

" Dangers !" he replied ; " none in the world. I live 
in agitation ; the more I bustle the better I am. It is 
for Kings of Cockaigne to fatten in their pakces : the 
field and the saddle for me. From the sublime to the 
ridiculous there is but a single step.** 
" Why do I find you so much alarmed here ?" 
** We are at a loss to gather the truth of the news 
from the army." 

"Bah!" replied the Emperor; "the army is in a 
superb condition. I have 120,000 men. I beat the 
Russians in every action : they are no longer the 
soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. The army will recruit 
at Wilna : I am going to bring up 300,000 men : suc- 
cess will render the Russians fool-hardy : I will give 
them battie twice or thrice upon the Oder, and in a 
month I shall again be on the Niemen. I have more 
weight on my throne than at the head of the army. 
I certainly quit my soldiers with • regret ; but I 
must watch Austria and Prussia ; and I have more 
weight seated on my throne than at the head of my 
army. All that has happened goes for nothing, — a 
mere misfortune in which the enemy can claim no 
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merit. I beat them everywhere: they wished to cut 
me off at the Beresina : I made a fool of that ass of an 
admiral : I had good troops and cannon ; the position 
was superb : 500 toises of march : a rirer." This he 
repeated several times, then ran over the distinction in 
the 29th bulletin, between men of strong and feeble 
minds, and proceeded: — "I have seen worse affairs 
than this : at Marengo I was beaten till six o'clock 
in the evening ; next day I was master of Italy. At 
Essling that Arch-Duke tried to stop me. He pub- 
lished something or other : my army had already 
advanced a league and a half. I did not even conde- 
scend to make any disposition : all the world knows 
how such things are managed when I am in the field. 
I could not help the Danube rising sixteen feet in one 
night. Ah ! without that there would have been an 
end of the Austrian monarchy. But it was written in 
heaven that I should marry an Arch-Duchess." This 
was said with an air of much gaiety. " In the same 
manner in Russia, I could not prevent its freezing. 
They told me every morning that I had lost ten thou- 
sand horses during the night." " Well, farewell to you." 
He bade them farewell five or six times during 
the harangue, but always returned to the subject. 
*^ Our Norman horses are less hardy than those of 
Russia : they sink under ten degrees of cold. It is the 
same with the men. Look at the Bavarians ; there rs 
not one left. Perhaps it will be said that I stopped 
too long at Moscow : that may be true, but the weather 
Tvas fine, — ^the winter came on prematurely, and I 
expected peace. On the 6th of October I sent Lauri- 
ston to treat. I thought of going to Petersburg, or to 
the south of Russia, and had time enough to do so. 
Well, we shall make head at Wilna : Murat is there. 
Ha, ha, ha ! it is a great political game ; nothing ven- 
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tare, nothing win. There is but one step from the 
sablime to the ridicnlous. The Russians haye charac- 
ter. The Emperor Alexander is beloved bj the people. 
Thej have clouds of Cossacks. It is something to 
have such an empire. The peasants of the Czar are 
attached to their goremment: the nobles are all on 
horseback. Thej proposed to me to set the slaves at 
liberty ; but that I would not consent to — ^they would 
have massacred every one. I made regular war on the 
Emperor Alexander; but who could have expected 
such a blow as the burning of Moscow? Now they 
would lay it on us ; but it was in feet their own doing. 
That sacrifice would have done honour to ancient 
Rome." 

He returned several times to his favourite project of 
checking the Russians, before whom the whole of his 
Grand Army had melted down, by raising 10,000 Polish 
Cosfiacks, ** a horse and a lance," he said, "being suffi- 
cient to make a Cossack." 

The conversation continued in this manner for three 
hours. The fire went out, and the councillors listened 
in frozen despair, while the Emperor kept himself warm 
by walking up and down the room, and by the energy 
with which he uttered the strange and unconnected 
monologue we have related. On taking leave, he replied 
to the wishes of the party for his continued health, that 
" he could not possibly be better even if the devil were 
in him." With these words he entered the humble 
sledge that '* carried Caesar and his fortune." 

" Such," says the Abbe de Pradt, "was this cele- 
brated conversation, in which Napoleon displayed his 
adventurous and incoherent genius, his cold insensibility, 
and his unsettled ideas, fluctuating between ten diverging 
plans ; in which he laid bare his past projects, as well as 
his future dangers." 
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In our estimation, the conversation places the French 
Emperor in a very unfavourable light indeed : for he 
appears totally destitute of the dignity which could 
enable him to face a great misfortune with the calm and 
lofty bearing that beseems the man of lofty character. 
He affects indifference where it is discreditable, and 
represses all appearance of feeling where feeling would 
have been honourable ; and treats the most overwhelming 
disaster that ever befell an army, with a degree of levity 
displaying only the bad acting of a person wishing to 
conceal deep and bitter mortification ; and a dread of 
ridicule, beneath an exterior recklessness of manner 
bordering very closely on vulgarity. He dared not be 
frank and open before his own ministers, though con- 
stantly betraying sentiments he wished to conceal ; and 
was at the same time trying to deceive those who could 
only render efficient service by being well informed of 
the exact position of affairs. 

Resuming his journey, Napoleon reached Dresden on 
the 14th December ; and having hold a conference with 
the good old King of Saxony, who came to visit at 
an inn the former lordly occupant of his palace, again 
set forward, and continuing his incognito through 
Germany, arrived at the Tuileries late on the 18th, 
after the inmates had retired to rest He was not 
immediately known, and entered the ante-chamber of 
the Empress to the confusion of her attendants ; who at 
length recognised him with a cry of joy that roused 
Maria Louisa from her slumbers. Their meeting is, of 
course, said to have been affectionate ; subsequent events 
necessarily make us doubt the fact : but were it other- 
wise, and had their meeting been as tender as romance 
could depict, it would still be of slight import : for there 
is unfortunately nothing in the character of the lady 
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which can make her attachment redomid to the hononr 
of her lord ; though the attachment of a generous and 
noble-minded woman must alwajs grace the man on 
whom it is bestowed. 

The fskte of the armj, abandoned by its chief, is soon 
told. The diyisions of Wrede, Loison, and Maison, 
came successively to its aid ; but these troops, so far 
from affording support, only shared in the general dis- 
organization. The Bavarians alone remained in a state 
of discipline tiU they reached the gates of Wilna ; and 
there the bonds of subordination which had held them 
together also gave way ; and like the rest, they ceased 
to be soldiers. Vast stores of every description had 
been collected at this place ; but want of proper arrange- 
ment prevented regular distributions from being made : 
the magazines were consequently broken open by the 
fEunished multitudes, who helped themselves ; and the 
town soon presented the same disgraceful scene of riot 
and plunder that Smolensk had done before. The 
soldiers forced their way into the houses of the inhabit- 
ants, and many are said to have been murdered by the 
Lithuanian Jews, as soon as the hurrah of the Cossacks 
told that the pursuers were at hand. 

And they followed fast upon the fugitives. The rear- 
guard of the French reached Wilna on the 9th, and 
already brought Platoff and Tchaplitz with them in 
their train. On the ensuing morning the town was 
evacuated, and with such precipitation that all the 
stores which had not been plundered by the French 
themselves, were allowed to fall into the hands of the 
Russians: 20,000 men, sick, wounded, or exhausted, 
unable and unwilling, after so much suffering, to make 
any further effort for life or liberty, became captives. 
With about 2000 soldiers of the garrison of Wilna, the 
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undaunted Ney still fonned the rear-guard. Arrived at 
a steep and now ice-sleeted defile called Ponari, it 
became necessary to abandon all the baggage that still 
remained to the troops. The monej of the military 
chest -which had been brought firom Wilna, Marshal 
Ney very properly distributed among the soldiers, 
thinking that it was better in their hands than in the 
hands of the Cossacks. In doing so, he acted a more 
rational part than the British commander on the retreat 
to Corunna, who, unable to bring along some treasure, 
ordered it to be thrown over the rocks of Nogalis, where 
it was soon gathered up by the enemy, rather than give 
it to the soldiers, to whom it might have been of some 
benefit: but in those days, a favour conferred upon 
British soldiers would almost have been looked upon as 
a crime. Count Segur, in his foolish way of writing, 
tells the reader that the private treasure of the Emperor 
was entrusted to the soldiers of the Guard, and that every 
piece of gold was restored by these gallant men : not a 
single piece, he says, was missing. Unfortunately for 
this pretty story, there was no private treasure belonging 
to the Emperor, as Gourgaud very frankly acknow- 
ledges ; and if there had been, the men of the Guard 
who were slain or captured between Wilna and the 
Oder, could hardly have restored the money entrusted 
to their care : nor was it likely that the Cossacks would 
do so for them. It is right at times to point out such 
exaggerations, to show what the historians of Napoleon 
are capable of asserting. 

At last Murat, with his ghastly band, reached the 
Niemen, exactly where, five months before, the "Grand 
Army" had passed in all the pomp of war and pride of 
anticipated victory. And now how changed ! Two kings, 
one prince, eight marshals, officers on foot without 
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attendants, nine gons, a few hundred men of tiie Old 
Guard still in arms, together with 20,000 pale, femished, 
and rag-covered objects, hardlj retaining the appear- 
ance of human beings, were all that remained of former 
strength, splendour, and magnificence ! Even the rear- 
guard had melted away ; Marshal Nej arriyed at Eowno 
with only a few staff officers. Here he found a garrison 
of seven companies, of whom he assumed the command. 
But at the first appearance of the Cossacks a panic 
seized these recruits ; and the Marshal, with his officers, 
had literallj to take the muskets thrown away by the 
soldiers, and keep the advancing enemy at bay till some 
of the men, shamed by the intrepid conduct of their 
chief, again rallied to his calL Thus supported, the 
dauntless Ney maintained his post till night, and then, 
under cover of the darkness, retired across the river, 
and withdrew the last two hundred men of the Grand 
Army from the ffttal soil of Russia.* 

Let us now see what befel the flanking corps. 

Admiral Tchitchagoff's march towards Minsk had no 
sooner become known, than Prince Schwarzenberg was 
pressingly invited by the Duke of Basano to follow the 
Russian movement in the same direction. Though it 
was evident that the important post could no longer he 
saved by an army distant from it two hundred miles, 
and which had besides a hostile force in its fr(mt, the 
Austrian general advanced, nevertheless, with the utmost 

* Qeneral Dmnas tells us that he had just sat down to hreak- I 
£B8t at Gambinnen when a man in a brown coat, long beard, red 
eyes, and weather-beaten face, entered, saying, ^*At last I am 
here : Greneral Dumas, do yon not know me ?" " No ; who are 
yon ?" " I am the rear-goard of the Grand Army. I have fired 
the last musketHshot on the bridge of Kowno, I have thrown the 
last of our arms into the Niemen, and have come here through the 
woodfi.-^! am Marshal Ney I ** 
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speed, and had already reached Slonim, when he reoeiyed 
an order from the Emperor, dated 4th December, direct- 
ing him to ** follow the moyements of the Grand Army, 
and manoBuyre in the spirit of existing circumstances.*' 
What these circumstances were, the general, who was 
to be guided by them, was not told ; on the contrary, an 
attempt was eyen made to deceiye him by an exaggerated 
account of the passage of Beresina, which was described 
as a brilliant yictory achieyed by the French. Austrian 
officers, howeyer, who had seen the situation to which 
the " Grand Army'* was reduced, soon brought more 
accurate tidings ; and Schwarzenberg, conyinced that 
nothing could be gained by risking his small force, fell 
back and coyered Warsaw. Haying obtained honour- 
able terms for that capital, he concluded a truce with the 
Russian conunander, who had orders to enter, if pos- 
sible» into arrangements with the Austrians, and then 
withdrew his army into Galicia. Prince Schwarzenberg 
has been praised by German writers for his conduct 
during the campaign ; and though it is not in our pro- 
yince to enter into the details of his operations, we may 
safely assert that the accusations of treachery so liber- 
ally preferred against him by French authors, are totally 
destitute of foundation. A mere examination of dates 
and distances renders this indeed perfectly clear ; and 
eyen Napoleon's own eyidence confirms it : for the Em- 
peror not only praised the Austrian operations, and 
receiyed the Prince in a friendly manner when he after- 
wards went on a mission to Paris, but recommended 
him^for the baton of field-marshal which was conferred 
upon him for his conduct during this yery campaign. 

In the North, eyents of a more decisiye character had 
taken place* 
In effecting his own escape, Napoleon had entirely 
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forgotten M 'Donald's corps. A Prussian officer arriying, 
however, from Wilna, brought intelligence of the dis- 
solution of the Grand Army, and of the Emperor's 
departure for France : but as the information was not 
official, the Marshal, who was on bad terms with the 
Prussian commander, refused to credit the strange tale ; 
and it was not tiU the 18th of December, when the 
wrecks of the mighty host had already repassed the 
Niemen, that he received orders to retire. By this time 
the operation had become one of difficulty ; for Witt- 
genstein's army was in full march to intercept his 
retreaty and the Russian advanced guard under General 
Diebitch actually interposed between his leading divi- 
sion and the main body of his forces, composed of 
Prussians under General Torek. From the relative 
position of the Russian and Prussian corps, this last 
division was in some danger of being cut off ; a circum- 
stance that furnished General Yorck with an apparent 
excuse for the very decided step he ventured upon ; 
though it was well known that such a danger would not 
have intimidated a man of his resolute character, had 
not other motives influenced his conduct. 

General Torek was one of the bravest and most dis- 
tinguished officers in the Prussian service ; he was a man 
of great ambition and ability, keenly hostile to the 
French, and who, under a calm exterior, concealed a 
fiery but not very amiable disposition. He had been 
purposely recommended for his post by the celebrated 
Colonel Schamhorst, who foresaw that events might 
occur which would call for the display of all these pecu- 
liar qualities. Nor was he mistaken. When General 
Diebitch interposed between McDonald and the Prus- 
sians, Torek, who could no longer receive orders from 
his superior, and was thus rendered, to a certain extent, 
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independent, readily listened to the proposals of the 
Russian commander, to enter into a friendly arrange- 
ment with the former allies of his country, and thus 
save all needless effusiqn of blood. Every feeling that 
could influence a man of General Torek's character 
urged him to take such a step. Of unamiable disposi- 
tion, he was on bad terms with Marshal M'Donald, 
whose engaging manners would have secured the friend- 
ship of almost every other man in the army, and was 
bound, therefore, by no ties of personal attachment to 
his commander. Ambitious, fiery, and enterprising, he 
willingly seized the opportunity of rising to distinction, 
by taking a bold and decisive step ; hating the French, 
he was anxious to free his country from their oppressive 
alliance ; and endued with high talents, he saw the vast 
eflfect which the separation of the Prussian army from 
their cause would necessarily produce at such a moment. 

Without any secret authority or instructions, and 
entirely on his own responsibility, he concluded an 
armistice with General Diebitch. According to this 
deed, signed at Poscherun on the 30th December, the 
Prussian troops were to be cantoned in their own country, 
and remain neutral for two months. At the expiration 
of that period they were to be at liberty again to join 
the French, if their sovereign so determined. The lead- 
ing brigade, under General Masenbach, which had accom- 
panied the advanced division under Marshal McDonald's 
own orders, no sooner heard of the transaction, than 
they immediately countermarched, and joined their 
countrymen. 

And never, perhaps, had the altered position of a small 
corps of only 15,000 men produced such important 
results as those to which this convention gave rise. 

VOL. L M 
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General Hendelet's division of infuitrj. General Gar- 
vignoc's brigade of cavalry, were already on the mareh 
to join Marshal McDonald's corps ; General Biilow com- 
manded 10,000 men in East Prussia, and their aidconld 
hardly have been refdsed to defend their own coontry 
against the common enemy, had the French and Prus- 
sian alliance continued. These troops conibined, would 
hare presented an army of 40,000 effective men ; a force 
that Wittgenstein, in the reduced state of his corps, could 
not have encountered ; nor would Kutusoff, whose 
opinions on the subject were well known, have sanc- 
tioned the passage of the Niemen, in the face of such 
numerous adversaries. The convention of Poschemn 
removed all these difficulties ; Kutusoff gave a reluctant 
consent to the passage of the Niemen, when all appear- 
ance of opposition had vanished. The Russians ad- 
vanced into Prussia, obliged the French to seek shelter 
behind the Oder, and thus gave the first impulse to the 
great rising of the nations that followed. 

In this manner ended the invasion of Russia ; a mili- 
tary enterprise undertaken with the greatest means ever 
employed for the purposes of war, and conducted with a 
want of judgment and ability exceeding any of which 
history makes mention. The power at the disposal of the 
aggressor trebled the forces of the assailed ; to the last 
hour of the contest, his name and fame continued to 
weigh heavily in the balance against his enemies. All 
the usual elements of conquest were on his side : wealth, 
resources, numbers ; the science, skill, and confidence 
of his subordinates ; the courage conferred by years of 
victory — and victory even over the very foes to be en- 
countered. And yet with these boundless and abnost 
decisive advantages, the result was the most disastrous 
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ever experienced in war, and accompanied by the most 
oTerwhelming disgrace that ever settled on the brow of 
a discomfited commander. 

" What then," says Sir Walter Scott, " occasioned 
this most calamitous catastrophe ? We venture to reply, 
that a moral error, or rather a crime, converted Napo- 
leon's wisdom into folly." 

But why suppose the existence of wisdom, where the 
result of folly only is apparent ? We readily admit, that 
crime may convert even wisdom to folly ; but not in 
cases similar to the one here stated. The force of 
passion, which by sudden burst obtains occasional mas- 
tery over minds of some strength and elevation, may 
for brief moments convert wisdom to folly. But the 
empire of folly thus engendered is of the shortest dura- 
tion ; and cannot, where wisdom exists, continue to hold 
it in subjection, least of all when objects demanding its 
exertions are constantly and for a long period of time 
pressing themselves upon the mind : we could as soon 
suppose that the constant application of fire would fail to 
ignite inflammable materials. The attack on Russia must 
npt be compared to the mere burst of passion which 
prompts a man to draw his sword, and call an adversary 
to take his ground. It was, on the contrary, an enterprise 
that required months, nay years perhaps, of laborious 
arrangement. The troops that composed the vast army 
assembled on the Niemen had been brought from the 
most remote parts of France, Italy, and Germany ; and 
the calculations necessary for combining their marches, 
for placing them in quarters, forming them into corps, 
brigades, and divisions, supplying each and all with the 
requisite proportion of artillery, ammunition, and ma- 
terial, demanded long and toilsome application, and the 
constant superintendence of an all-directing superior. 
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These duties of detail did not perhaps call for the dis- 
play of either wisdom or genius ; but thej called for 
that degree of cool and deliberate attention to important 
calculations and combinations, which would preyent 
wisdom from lying dormant at the very time when many 
of its constituent parts were in actiye operation. Ac- 
cording to our yiew, it is therefore impossible to suppose 
that the mind which projected the inyasion of Russia, 
on the plan adopted by Napoleon, could haye been 
endued with enlightened wisdom or judgment. 

Napoleon had before committed crimes as great, and 
greater perhaps than the attack on Russia ; but they 
were not supposed to haye turned his wisdom to folly 
while yictory swelled the gale. It was only when success 
forsook his standard that the world, which had taken 
fortune for genius, found it necessary to fall upon these 
sudden deyices, to account for the glaring want of talent 
rendered so strikingly apparent. 

The yery contemplation of the maps, which required 
to be consulted day after day while the expedition was 
preparing, would haye pointed out to ordinary obserya- 
tion the difficulties that were certain to be encountered.* 
The latitude of the regions to be inyaded, the distance 
to be trayersed, and the small number of towns and 
hamlets scattered oyer the wide extent of country, told 
that a seyere climate would haye to be endured, where 
precarious shelter and little food could be obtained for 
the countless multitude of which the army would neces- 
sarily be composed. All these eyils were certain to be 

* As a proof of the pains bestowed on the arrangements of all 
the mere technical details, we may here mention, that a new map 
of Russia was actually engraved for the service of the army. There 
being at that time no very special survey of the country, Podoro- 
schna's map was enlarged and translated into French. 
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encountered, but not a single one was effectuallj guarded 
against ; and from the very outset of the expedition they 
ak*eady exercised the most fatal influence on the troops. 
During the first marches, men and horses perished in 
great numbers ; and long before the army reached the 
Dnieper, disorder had attained a height that plainly 
foretold what the result of protracted operations would 
prove. 

Napoleon, however, saw nothing but a repetition of 
what he had seen before : a victory, and the capture of 
the hostile capital, had always ensured the submission 
of his enemies ; and he considered that the same advan- 
tages gained, would necessarily be attended with the 
same consequences : and, deceived in this expectation, 
he was so completely defeated as not to have a single 
resource left. That the enemy might continue to resist 
after the capture of Moscow, was a casualty far beyond 
the reach of his narrow vision ; for narrow, indeed, the 
vision must have been, which could not perceive that the 
Russians would strive to seize the victory he thus placed 
within their grasp. Nothing happened during the whole 
course of the expedition that should have taken soldiers 
of talents and experience by surprise. There was no 
treachery, no desertion, no defeat in the field, no 
particular error on the part of subordinate commanders. 
Fortune, the constant intermeddler in military affairs, 
long remained passive, and allowed her spoiled and 
favoured child a fair trial of his strength ; he was found 
completely wanting : and it was only by her speedy and 
especial aid, that he was saved at last from total destruc- 
tion on the banks of the Beresina. 

The idolaters of Napoleon assert that he could not 
have foreseen the burning of Moscow and the early 
arrival of the winter, the true and only causes of his 
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ilulare. We haye shown, we hope, that the destmction 
of Moscow did not in the slightest degree inflnence the 
result of the expedition ; and the nature of a Rossiaii 
winter could hardly be unknown to anj one. And so 
far from the season having been particularlj severe, the 
result of thirteen years' observations shows that the 
average temperature during the month of November, 
the month in which Napoleon's armj was destroyed, is 
much more severe than it was in the year 1812. In 
December the cold became intense ; but the work of 
ruin had abready been accomplished : as a military bod j, 
the army then no longer existed. That the cold alone 
did not occasion its destruction, is proved by the fact, 
that the flanking corps effected their retreat in good 
order, and at a later period of the season, during the 
intense cold of December, and when the Grand Army 
was already reduced to a feeble band of wretched, un- 
armed, and rag- covered stragglers. But had the case 
been different ; had the cold and the burning of Moscow 
destroyed the army, they could not have justified the 
co^duct of Napoleon ; because they were naturally 
within the range of ordinary possibilities. <' No great 
commander," says Iphicrates, ''can justify fsulure on the 
plea that he was not prepared for the causes by which 
it was occasioned." 

Kutusoff and the Russian commanders have been 
greatly blamed for the tardy and inefficient manner in 
which the pursuit was conducted: Russian officers 
complained of this at the time, and certainly not without 
cause. It is now weU known, that if the pursuers had 
evinced more energy, the French army could have been 
destroyed either at Krasnoe or at the Beresina, where 
the remnants might easily have been made to pass 
beneath the Caudine forks. But the Russians were not 
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then 60 well aware of the situation of the French as we 
are now, and could never conjecture the state of miserj 
to which their ** Grand Armj'' was reduced ; for it was 
not easy to discorer what proportion of the mass was 
armed and what unarmed. When the corps of Victor 
and Oudinot had formed their junction wi^ the main 
body on the Beresina, it was supposed that the efEectiTe 
force still amounted to 90,000 men, though not a third 
af that number were really under arms. And a French 
army of such strength, led by Napoleon, could hardly 
flail to inspire Kutusof^ the yanquished commander of 
Austerlitz, with respect It was, in fiEkct, Napoleon's 
name and fame, — the reputation of his troops, his 
marshals, his guards, — ^which sared him, and certainly 
no display of genius or of soldiership. Kutusoff feared 
to be defeated by him at Krasnoe, eyen as Wittgenstein 
laboured under the same dread at the Beresina. And 
as both saw that ultimate yictory was certain without 
risk, they preferred to gather up the fruit that fell slowly 
into their hands, rather than encounter danger, by 
striying hastily for more splendid success. " All yon 
host will melt away without me," was KutusofTs inyari- 
able answer to those who pressed for the adoption of 
bolder measures : nothing moyed the aged commander 
from his iized purpose, nor could the gallant spirit of 
Sir Robert Wilson awaken one spark of noble daring in 
his time-chilled heart. 

Something, howeyer, may be said in fayour of this 
mode of proceeding. The ruin of the French army 
was already certain: the most complete catastrophe 
could only throw a few marshals and some more general 
officers into the hands of the Russians ; and for this, it 
was not, perhaps, worth exposing the army to any serious 
loss. That Napoleon's defeat in Russia would lead to 
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important changes, was yerj evident ; and it, therefore, 
became a great object for Kntosoff to appear on the 
frontier with a foroe capable of giying Russia an influ- 
ential Yoice in tlra fdtore settlement of afl&iirs. This 
was good ground for sparing the troops, who had suf- 
fered sererelj from the winter campaign, though their 
commander declared with some apparent contradiction, 
that not a single Russian soldier should cross the 
Niemen. On the other hand, the yast moral effect 
that would hare been produced bj the complete orer- 
throw of the French armj in an open battle-field, was 
entirelj lost bj this cautious system of strategy. Napo- 
leon could saj, and saj truly, that he had neyer been 
defeated by the Russians, and his seryile supporters 
readily declared that he was still unconquered, and 
bad been yanquished only by the elements. The 
idolaters forgot indeed to add, that it was the ''pre- 
sumptuous incapacity of the leader which had alone 
exposed the host to the relentless fury of the storm. 

In Spain also, the tide of fortune had turned against 
the French. Lord Wellington having captured the 
forts of SaUmanca, which Marshal Marmont foiled to 
relieve, followed the retiring enemy to the banks of the 
Douro. Finding the enemy's position near Yalladolid 
too strong to be forced, he was feJling back towards 
the frontiers of Portugal, when the French, embold- 
ened by his retrograde movement, attempted to turn 
his right flank, and intercept his march towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo. This led to the battle of SaUmanca, fought 
on the 22d of July, and in which the French were 
entirely defeated and driven from the field, leaving 
7000 prisoners in the hands of the victors. Nor did 
their losses end here ; for their rear-guard, having next 
morning been overtaken near Garci-Hermandez» was 
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completely overthrown : and as this action shows the 
fallacj of one of the most approved military maxims 
then entertained, we shall here venture to describe it at 
some length. 

On the morning affcer the battle, a strong rear-guard 
of the enemy, consisting, besides cavalry and artillery, 
of four regiments of infantry, was found posted near 
the village of Garci-Hermandez. These troops stood 
upon high, steep, and shingly ground ; — ^the infantry 
were on the right, the cavalry on the left, the artillery 
in the centre. Two brigades of British cavalry. Gene- 
ral Anson's light brigade, and the heavy brigade of the 
King's German Legion, were advancing toward the 
point occupied by the French. Their march lay 
through a ravine, formed by low and stony hills ; the 
road at the bottom of which was not only broken, but 
so narrow that the cavalry could only advance by 
threes, being forced besides to make frequent halts in 
front to enable the rear of the column to close up. 

On issuing from the defile, General Anson's brigade 
immediately took ground to the right, in order to gain 
room for its own formation, as well as to make way for 
the troops that followed ; a movement which was not 
the least impeded by the enemy, who gave the at- 
tacking forces full leisure to make every possible pre- 
paration. 

When the head of the heavy brigade reached the 
outlet of the pass, General Bock received orders to 
attack ; and immediately commanded the regiments of 
his own brigade to form up in consequence. But no 
sooner was the first squadron in line than, without 
giving the others time to join, he placed himself, with all 
his staff, at its head, and led it right gallantly against 
the French cavalry, while the rest of his troops were 

m2 
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still struggling through the defile. The French horse- 
men, alreadj turned and partly thrown by Anson's 
brigade, did not await the charge, but fied the field. 
Their guns thej contriyed to carry along with them, 
but the in£Buitry was left to the care of Proyidence and 
modem tactics ; and it was owing to the mercy of the 
former that some of the soldiers escaped to attest the 
Talue of the latter. 

The flight of the French cayalry brought the infantrj 
into play ; and two regulai;ly-formed squares were soon 
discoyered to the left of where the cayahy had passed 
in their charge ; one of these had eyen opened a smart 
fire on General Bock's first squadron, but without 
arresting its progress or changing its direction. When* 
howeyer, the other two squadrons of the first regiment 
had got formed, it was obseryed to Captain Von Deken, 
who commanded the third or left squadron, that he 
would probably suffer some loss from the fire of the 
nearest French square isdready mentioned. " If I am 
to suffer the loss," said this gallant ofiicer, '< I will 
reap the benefit also ; " and no sooner had he reached 
to the leyel of the height on which the enemy were 
posted, than, wheeling to the left, he galloped right 
down upon them. Arriyed within about a hundred 
yards of the foe, a yolley fired by two ranks killed him 
and brought down a good many of the men ; bat 
Captain Gleichen instantly replaced his fallen leader, 
and the charge proceeded. Within some forty yards 
of the square, a second though less destructiye yoUej 
was receiyed. It arrested not the troops ; but when they 
arriyed at the points of the bayonets, doubts, and a 
moment's hesitation seemed to ensue : it was only of an 
instant's duration, but it was perilous neyertheless. To 
plunge, sword in hand, into the midst of the dark and 
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compact mass of foes bristling with presented bayonets, 
seemed at first an action above ordinary daring. Hesi- 
tation would have brought defeat in its train: but 
some shots were fired, a horse fell, and rolled with its 
rider in among the throng ; this gave a forward impulse 
to the rest — a single dash of spurs was then sufficient 
to ensure victory — ^the entire of the infantry were in- 
stantly ridden over, captured or sabred. 

Captain Riegenstein, who commanded the second 
squadron, finding that the French cavalry had already 
been defeated, and hearing of the gallant and successful 
charge made on one square of their infantry, proceeded 
immediately to attack the other, which was as com- 
pletely thrown as the first, and with considerably less 
loss : a brave example once set, soon finds followers. 

While these combats were going on, the 2d regiment 
of heavy dragoons had formed at the foot of the hill, 
where it remained in reserve. But some French ca- 
valry having, after the dispersion of the squares, again 
shown themselves on the high ground, probably with a 
view to collect or protect the fugitives, this reserve 
ascended the height, attacked and threw these fresh ad* 
versaries. In following up this success, the third squad- 
ron, under Captain Marshalk, together with half of the 
second squadron, came upon a third square of infantry. 
Victory ruled the hour, and these new foes were no 
sooner discovered than charged and broken. The same 
troops, immediately afterwards, fell upon a fourth square, 
which they also attacked. But here bravery was foiled ; 
and this last charge failed, owing not merely to the ex- 
hausted state of the horses and the reduced number of 
men, but to the high and difficult ground on whieh the 
enemy was posted. 

Here we find three bodies of the best Continental 
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infontrj regularly formed, and haying, from the slow 
adyance of the cayalry through the defile, had ample 
time for preparation and for the selection of the best 
ground within their reach, overthrown at the very first 
onset, though the men did their duty bravely and well. 
Two of the squares were attacked by single squadrons 
only ; and even the two last by no more than a squadron 
and a half. The cavalry had 90 odd, say 100, men 
hors-de-comhat on this occasion ; but they inflicted on the 
enemy a loss of 1900 men, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. If we estimate the strength of the French 
squares at 700 men each, — ^for some would naturally 
escape ; and if we suppose the squadrons of the legion 
to have had about eighty-five effective troopers each — 
and this is a high estimate, considering that the cam- 
paign, of nearly two months' duration, had been a very 
aictive one — ^we find that 700 ready and prepared tactical 
infantry could not in open day, and on fair field, resist 
80 or 100 bold and resolute horsemen ; and that in a 
combat a otUrance — ^for such cavalry and infiskntry com- 
bats may be termed — ^the 700 could, at the most, inflict 
on the 100 assailants a loss of from twenty to five-and- 
twenty men ! 

This, in fact, is over-rating the effect produced by the 
fire of the vanquished infantry, because it includes the 
effect of the fire delivered by the square which resisted, 
as well as the fire directed against General Bock's first 
squadron when charging the French cavalry ; and it 
includes whatever effect may have been produced by the 
sabres of that cavalry. Properly stated, the case should 
stand thus : — Four squares of the best French infantry, 
— for a rear-guard would, of course, be composed of the 
best troops, — ^amounting at least to 3000 men, were 
attacked by three squadrons and a half of cavalry, that 
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could not at the most count 300 men ; and three of the 
squares were defeated, with a loss to the infantry of 
nearly 2000 men, while the victorious cavalry lost only 
100 men. As it was in every respect a fair field, and 
as duty was done on all hands, let any unbiassed person 
say which is the most formidable weapon, the sword or 
the musket ? The many failures of the cavalry can prove 
nothing, until it is shown that duty was bravely and 
ably done. Herodotus tells us, — Melpomene, chap. 29, 
— ^that the Scythian cavalry, so renowned of old, fled at 
the mere braying of the asses in the Persian camp ; yet 
no one ever advanced the circumstance as a proof 
that the music of the long-eared race, great as the power 
of the race avowedly is, was in itself sufficient to over- 
throw entire squadrons ; though the reasoning set up in 
favour of the infantry would apply with equal force to the 
long-eared victors of the Tanais. Both have frightened 
away cavalry ; but it has not yet been shown, that either 
possesses the power to fight them away. 

The capture of Madrid was the reward of the victory of 
Salamanca. The characteristic inertness of the Span- 
iards prevented them, however, from making timely 
efforts to profit by the success of their Allies -.from all 
parts of the country the French were allowed to assemble 
their forces, which far outnumbered the British ; and 
Lord Wellington, having been unable to reduce the Castle 
of Bourgos, was again obliged to fall back into Portu- 
gal. This retreat was attended with considerable loss ; 
but though the French recovered the capital, and again 
advanced to the Tormes, their success was still far from 
counterbalancing their previous disasters. The rout of 
Salamanca remained unavenged, and its moral effect 
nneffaced ; and to recover Madrid, the siege of Cadiz 
had been raised ; Andalusia, and many of the southern 
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provinces, evacuatecL On both extremities of his vast 
possessions, the tide of battle had now turned against 
Napoleon : and the end of the year 1812» — a year that 
conunenced under such gloomy auspices, — saw Germany 
liberated as £ur as the Oder, and Spain freed from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the shores of Guadiana : in the 
East and the West, a brilliant light rose high above the 
darkness which had so long rested on Europe, and gave 
the patriot impulse that thus led to the gallant rising of 
so many oppressed nations. 



Printed Works which have served cu authority for events in 
the foregoing Book, 

BiGNON, HiSTOIRE DE FRANCE DEPUIS LA PaTX DE TiLSIT 

jusqu'en 1812. 

The tenth and last volrane terminates imfbrtunately with 
Napoleon's arrival at Wilna. 

Capefigue, l'Eubope pendant us Consuiat et l'Empire 

DE Napoleon. Paris, 10 vol. 
Thibaudeau, Histoire DE France et de Napoleok. 

Paris, 10 vol. 

As mentioned in the Preface, none of these works are of 
any authority on military subjects. 

De Pradt, HiSTontE de l'Ambassade de Varsovie en 

1812. 

This work, which ran through four editions in the course of a 
single year, gives a vivid picture of the efforts made by the 
Poles in the hopes of recovering their freedom, and of the 
dreadful situation to which the Duchy of Warsaw was reduced, 
by the conduct of the French troops and authorities. The 
author was French Ambassador at the Diet. 
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MARQUI8 i>E Chahbbay, Hibtoirb db l'Expbdiiion db 

RUSSIB. 

One of the ablest militaiy histories ever written. 

BOUTURUN, HiSTOIRE MlLITAIRE DB LA CaMPAGNE DE 
RUSSIB EN 1812. 

A half-official Bnssian statement ; bat containing, with many 
official documents, a number of errors, which render the work 
an unsafe guide. 

Segxtr, Napoleon et le Grande Arm^e en 1812. 

Beyond some notices of Napoleon^s general manner and 
behaviour, the work has little yalue. 

The many remonstrances which the author gives us at length, 
and which were, he assures us, addressed to Napoleon, against 
the Russian expedition, may pretty safely be set down as in- 
ventions imposed upon his credulity. Such remonstrances 
were not in the character of the Emperor's entourage. None 
of his ministers or counsellors would hesitate much about an 
act of unprincipled aggression, as such acts were of ahnost 
every-day occurrence under his reign : and as regards the re- 
sult of the expedition itself, hardly a doubt of ultbnate success 
was entertained in any quarter. Civilians and soldiers were 
alike confident in the genius of the Emperor, and perfectly cer- 
tain that victory would crown his efforts. 

GOURGAUD, EXAMEN CRITIQUE DE l'OuVRAGE DE M. Db 

Seour. 

A severe critique of the foregoing work, and containing some 
interesting notices, the author having been first Offider d'Or- 
tUmnance to the Emperor during the campaign. And as the 
duties performed by the Officiers d^Ordonnance were the same 
as those which, in the English service, would be performed by 
the Aides-de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
officers of the General Staff attached to Head-Quarters, he 
had, of course, ample means of obtaining the best mforma- 
tion. 
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To show, howeyer, the little reliance that can be placed on 
the worshippers of Napoleon, we may here mention, that Gour- 
gand insnlts the Imperial Goyemment in striying to uphold 
the Emperor : for he assures ns, that the inyasion of Swedish 
Pomerania was the unauthorised act of Marshal Dayoust; 
wishing thus to make the reader belieye that the commander 
of an army could, of his own accord, take forcible possession of 
a proyince belonging to a friendly power, without being punish- 
ed or disayowed. We now know, what was sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the order came from Paris; besides which, the 
French retained possession of the proyince till the eyents of 
the war forced them to abandon their prey. 

Nor is this all. Napoleon, in preparing for the campaign, 
caused 6,000,000 of Russian paper dollars to be forged and 
paid to the Goyemment of the Duchy of Warsaw, to aid them 
in equipping the troops intended to accompany the army. On 
the first attempt to issue the money, the Polish Jews discoyer- 
ed the fraud ; and, on a remonstrance from the King of Saxony, 
the false paper was, aflter a poor and shuffling excuse, replaced 
by good coin. The whole of the mean proceeding is perfectly 
well known, for the forged paper, correspondence and all, was 
afterwards discoyered at the house of a banker in Dresden, 
and surrendered to the Russian goyemment ; but Gourgand 
denies the fact point blank, declaring, that '* the proud char- 
acter of the Emperor reyolted fix)m such unworthy proceed- 
ings." The reader will not be surprised, therefore, to find the 
General telling the worid, that the city of Moscow, destroyed 
by the fiiames, had been well insured in London ! 

Bakon Fain, Manuscript de 1812. 

Less interesting than the one of the year 1813, Spectateur 
MnJTAiR, Vol. m. and Vm. 

Vaudoncourt, Count Soltyk, Labaume, as actors in the 
scenes described, giye some interesting notices. 

GlTtauani in Russia. 
A history of the war, rather than of the Italians in the war. 
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GERMAN WORKS. 
History of the Wars m Europe, Vols. IX. and X. 

A work confined entirely to military operations ; but of the 
highest merit. 

Gekeral Clausewitz. 

The Campaigns in Russia. An unfinished fragment, but of 
the highest value and interest. 

Von Millar, Campaigx of the Allied Armies in Russia. 
Relates principally to the Wurtenberg troops. 

Saxony and its Warriors during the Cakpaigns of 
1812 AND 1813. 
A very able work. 

Jacobs, the Gtotha-Oldenburg Soldiers in the Cam- 
paign of 1812. 

The Bavarians in Russia. 

The Troops of Baden in Russia and Spain. 

The Austrian Military Journal, 1820-1824, and 1840. 
The last contains the very interesting Journal of Prince 

Eugene of Wiirtenberg. 

Berlin Journal of Military History and Science, 1830. 
Berlin Military Gazette, Militair' Wochenblatt^ 1840. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SITUATION OF THE CONTENDING PABTIEg AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
BTJSSIAN CAMPAIGN : CONSPIRACY OP MALET : NAPOLEON^S 
EFFOBTS TO KBFORM HIS ARMY : HIS SPEECH TO THE COUNCIL 
OF state: negotiates WITH THE POPE: DEFECTION OF PRUSSIA: 
AUSTRIA DECLARES HERSELF NEUTRAL : OPENING OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1813: BATTLES OF LUTZBN AND BAUTZEN: 
ARMISTICE OF POISCHWITZ. 

Th£ tide has turned against Napoleon, and the storm- 
raised flood which had carried him on to the highest 
pinnacle of power, is now to roll back with all the rapidity 
of its first advance. The revolutionary impulse that 
bore the victor onward in his course has ceased ; and 
the occupant of royal and imperial thrones must now 
stand by the skill he may display in wielding the vast 
resources of the empires still subject to his rule. The 
manner in which the task is performed, must now show 
whether he is really worthy of his lofty station, or the 
mere tool of fickle and capricious fortune. 

When the Emperor reached Paris after his flight from 
Smorgoni, his superiority over the allies was still Very 
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decided. The Grand Aimy was indeed no more ; but 
there was no enemy in the field that could take advan- 
tage of the mighty ruin which hadbnried myriads beneath 
the snows of the north. The frontiers of Germany were 
covered by fortresses in the hands of the French ; and 
the impulse of victory which had brought the Russians 
from Moscow to the Vistula, had gradually exhausted 
itself in its onward progress ; and the conquerors reached 
the German frontier in a state of feebleness which ren- 
dered them little superior to the conquered whom they 
were pursuing. Nor was any inmiediate prospect of aid 
to be discovered : the Prussian strongholds were in the 
hands of the enemy, and Kutusoff and the Russian 
commanders considered their battle as gained and ended 
when they reached their own frontier. 

In Spain, though some provinces were lost, the 
French troops had regained a momentary ascendancy 
by the Duke of Wellington's retreat into Portugad. 
Italy remained tranquil, and the minor princes of 
Germany were still the vassals of France, ready to 
furnish new contingents for the service of their Lord 
Superior. The Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia 
were even yet the nominal allies of Napoleon ; but the 
boundless hatred which the people of both nations 
entertained of the French, rendered it evident that no 
aid could be expected from either of these powers. On 
the other hand, both countries were so greatly ex- 
hausted by previous defeats, and their armies so much 
weakened by the disasters o£ the Russian campaign 
and the sickness which followed on its hardships, that 
little was to be apprehended from any immediate effort 
they could make in favour of national independence. 
France, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and the States of 
the Rhenish Confederation, all with their perfect mili- 
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tary orgimization, and ruled by the absolute will of the 
French Emperor, presented a mass of strength far 
greater and more ready at call, than any which it 
seemed possible to assemble in aid of the few thousand 
Russians who had reached the banks of the Oder. 

But though Napoleon's power was still superior to all 
external enemies, he found that in the very centre of his 
dominions his throne was raised on a foundation of sand. 
The account of Malet's conspiracy had reached him on 
the retreat from Moscow, and had no doubt hastened his 
departure for Paris ; for the strange event proved how 
slight was the hold which the new dynasty had on the 
affections of the people. 

General Malet, an obscure and almost unknown officer, 
though a man of noble birth, and who, on suspicion of 
having been engaged in some intrigue against the 
government, had been kept in confinement since 1808, 
conceived in his cell the strange project of overturning 
the throne of Napoleon. The capital had for some time 
been without direct news from the Grand Army, and was 
consequently filled with hourly reports, as numerous as 
contradictory ; and it was on the ready credulity with 
which every idle tale was received that Malet founded 
his daring plan. Having forged a Senatus Consultum, 
announcing the death of Napoleon, and appointing a 
provisional government, he escaped from prison. Dress- 
ed as a general officer, and attended by a corporal in 
the uniform of an aide-de-camp, he repaired, in the 
night of the 22d October, to the barracks of the 
Minismes, then occupied by a newly-formed regiment 
Producing the forged decree, he demanded immediate 
submission to his orders, and being obeyed, assumed 
the command of the corps ; caused Savary, the Minister 
of Police, to be arrested, the tower of Notre Dame as 
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well as the Hotel de Ville to be occupied: no one 
thought of making the slightest resistance, or of doubt- 
ing the senatorial decree. The head- quarters in 
the Place Vendome was taken possession of, and Count 
Fronchet, the Prefect of the Department of the 8em, 
was already at the Hotel de ViUe, preparing for the 
reception of the members of the new goyemment, who 
had been smnmoned to assemble. Day dawned, and all 
Pans awoke to the firm conviction that Napoleon was 
no more. The inhabitants shut themselves up in their 
dwellings, and only ventured to cast timid glances at the 
revolutionists, who had thus taken possession of the 
capital. " Another hour of success," says Baron Fain, 
'* the city, and all the springs of government, would 
have been in the hands of the insurgents." But at this 
moment an officer of police, who recognised Malet as an 
escaped prisoner, sprang upon him and caused him to be 
disarmed and arrested. The whole was over in the 
course of a few hours ; and in a few hours more, the 
leader and twenty-four of his followers were tried, con- 
denmed, and executed. 

This strange attempt, so nearly successful, and made 
in the very capital of the empire, caused great uneasi- 
ness to Napoleon. The readiness evinced by the civil 
and military authorities to obey any new government, 
together with the apathy of the people, who had not 
raised an arm in his cause, nor struck a single blow in 
favour of his family and dynasty, made a deep and pain- 
ful impression on his mind. " The revolution is not 
yet dead," he said, speaking of the conduct of Fronchet ; 
<< for my dynasty has not taken root even among the 
members of my council." The same feeling was evinced 
in his speech addressed to the Council of State^ on the 
20th December. ''It is to ideology that we must 
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ascribe the misfortunes which haye come over France : 
its doctrines placed authority in the hands of men of 
blood, whopreached insurrection as a duty, and flattered 
mobs by proclaiming the sovereignty of the people ; a 
sovereignty which the people are imfit to exercise. 

" The war in which I am engaged, is of a purely poli- 
tical nature ; I have carried it on without bitterness or 
rancour, and would willingly have spared Russia the 
evils she has brought upon herself. By proclaiming the 
liberty of the serfs, I could have armed half the popula- 
tion against her ; but I refrained from a measure that 
would have entailed death and suffering on so many 
families." That is, if we believe this statement, Napo- 
leon preferred exposing his army to the chances which 
caused their destruction, rather than give liberty to 
millions, and endanger the safety of some Russian Boyar 
families ! The bitter hostility evinced by the Russian 
peasantry against him, is alone sufficient to show the 
value of this assertion. 

The addresses and congratulations which poured in 
upon the Emperor on his return from Moscow, exceeded 
in number as well as in extravagant adulation and ser- 
vility all those which had been presented to him on 
former occasions. Offers of service, protestations of 
boundless attachment, were endless. From every quarter 
of the empire, authorities, functionaries, and municipa- 
lities, sent up assurances of unabated affection, — declar- 
ing that the welfare and happiness of France depended 
on the preservation of the imperial dynasty ; and that 
the nation would deem no effort or sacrifice^too great, 
to ensure the safety of its loved and cherished ruler. 
Whatever Napoleon may have thought of the sincerity 
of these professions, he failed not to avail himself of 
the tenders they contained ; and on the 10th January, 
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Regnault de St Jean d'Angelej appeared in the senate, 
to demand the tribute of blood, always called for to 
greet his return to the seat of power. On this occasion, 
350,000 conscripts were granted as soon as claimed. 

It is evident, that during the whole of his career. 
Napoleon rested his power solely on conscriptions and the 
force of arms ; nor does it appear that he ever contemplated 
the possibility of the one failing, and of the other being 
withheld* Many and constant attempts were made to 
dazzle the people of France, and to gratify their vanity 
and love of military glory. Even on the present occa- 
sion, there was no want of boasting, and of assertions 
that the French eagles were still unconquered, and that 
the elements alone bad overcome the genius of the 
Emperor ; but at no time do we find Napoleon using any 
effort to gain the love of the great and gallant nation 
over which he ruled, and which would readily have 
added his victories to the amount of any other claim he 
might have established to their affections. 

Reports from the ministers, purposely called for and 
published at this time to make a due impression on 
friends as well as foes, represented the situation of the 
empire as in the highest degree prosperous and flourish- 
ing. Monsieur de Montalivet, to show the wealth of 
the government, enumerated the vast sums expended 
for the encouragement of industry, on the construction 
and improvement of roads, canals, and harbours ; and 
told of the millions laid out on the embellishments of 
the capital, the repairs of palaces, the establishment of 
museums, and in the purchase of crown jewels. Mon< 
sieur de Montesquieu was equally eloquent in describing 
the formidable position of the empire in a naval and 
military point of view. " France," he said, *' had a 
million of soldiers, a hundred thousand sailors, a hun- 
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dred ships of the line^ and fifty frigates, with an ample 
revenue to corer the expenses of all her magnificent 
establishments." And much of this was no doubt true ; 
the wealth and resources of France, immense by nature, 
had been called forth, and fully developed by the revolu- 
tion. This fearful catastrophe had destroyed the privi- 
leges of the clergy and nobility, and raised up a large 
body of independent proprietors ; it had given equal 
rights to all, and elevated men in their own estimation, 
by flattering them with the mere shadow of freedom. 

But these great benefits had been acquired before the 
rise of Napoleon ; and though the imperial victories had 
eclipsed those gained by the Republicans, the people of 
France still recollected that it was under the banner of 
" Liberty and Equality" that Republican conscripts had 
repulsed the banded armies of all the kings of Europe. 
Napoleon's victories had cast a splendid halo of glory 
over the land ; but he had rooted out every vestige of 
freedom, destroyed the liberty of the press ; unblushing 
corruption reigned barefaced in all the departments of 
the state ; foreign trade was at an end ; and taxes, op- 
pressive in amount and odious in their nature, weighed 
heavily on the nation. The conscription, also, the most 
sanguinary tyranny ever exercised on earth, had be- 
come permanently domesticated in the land, and kept 
fear and alarm the constant inmate of every shed, cot- 
tage, or dwelling, that still sheltered the youthful head 
of any Frenchman capable of bearing arms. The wife 
dared not claim as her right the husband of her bosom, 
the father of her children ; and the mother had more 
cause for tears than for joy when she saw her sons 
grow up in the fulness of strength and beauty, which 
at all other times would have formed her pride and de- 
light. 
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The conspiracy of Malet had shown how fnllj these 
causes had produced their effects, and how indifferent 
the people of Paris, who so often represent the people of 
France, were to the Emperor's person and family. Nor 
was other proof wanting : at the very time when the 
reports already mentioned were published to the world, 
160,000 conscripts, who had failed to join their colours, 
were on the list of deserters ; while a number of young 
men were concealed by their Mends and relations in 
the recesses of provincial mansions and castles, in order 
to be kept at a distance from the chances of war. 
Baron Fain, who relates these circumstances, tells us 
that this passive rebellion against the military laws, gave 
evidence of discontent which might become dangerous. 
But it did not open the eyes of Napoleon ; and it does 
not appear that he made the slightest effort to connect 
the French people with his cause or interest. It is 
possible that this could only have been effected by re- 
signing to popular rights some portions of his ill-acquired 
power, — ^a step that he dreaded above all others, and 
which was certainly never contemplated : for the man 
who still deemed his military force a match for the 
combined armies of Europe, shuddered at the very name 
of freedom. The only measure which he could devise 
for strengthening his throne at this critical juncture, 
was the coronation of the Empress and the King of 
Rome : pomp, splendour, ceremony, an oath of fidelity 
to an infant prince, after so many constitutions had been 
overthrown almost as soon as sworn to, were the feeble 
props which, in addition to the bayonets of the soldiers, 
were now to support the colossal edifice of his power. 
And even this feeble project was ultimately abandoned. 

As little benefit was derived from the attempt to con- 
ciliate his Catholic subjects, who looked upon him with 
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coldness as the oppressor of the head of their church. 
During his absence in Russia, the Pope had been re- 
moved to Fontainbleau, where he occupied apartments 
in the palace, under the strict surveillance of the police. 
On the 13th of January the Emperor suddenly presented 
himself in a plain hunting-dress before the Pontiff, who 
next day returned the visit. This friendly intercourse 
led to negotiations for a new Concordat, the prelimi- 
naries of which were soon drawn up. But in his eager- 
ness to produce a favourable impression on the Catholic 
world. Napoleon immediately published these preliminary 
articles, as if they had formed a ratified treaty ; and 
Pius, indignant at this conduct, which he considered 
equally false and irreverent, announced his resolution of 
carrying the negotiation no farther. 

Nor was the Emperor blind only to his position in 
France : he deceived himself as much in regard to the 
feelings and disposition which other countries enter- 
tained towards his person and government. Forgetful 
of the manner in which Prussia had been treated, and 
of the many warnings he had received, he persisted in 
believing that he could still dictate to a people and 
government he had so deeply injured and insulted. 
There is some reason for supposing that Frederick 
William, intimidatedperhaps by previous disasters, would 
have remained faithful to the French alliance, had not 
the overbearing conduct of Napoleon on one side, and 
the boundless hatred of the French entertained by his 
people, forced him into the arms of Russia. The re- 
treat of the French army had left Prussia open to tlie 
invasion of the Russians ; but Napoleon, instead of 
paying the king the sums due for the supplies furnished 
during the war, and assisting him to form an army 
capable of resisting the on-rolling masses of the enemy, 
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treated him with the most haughty contempt. He 
directed that the general levy ordered should be instantly 
discontinued ; the total number of the Prussian army 
confined to, 30,000 men, to be furnished as a contingent 
to France ; and the negotiation entered into with Russia 
for the neutrality of Silesia immediately abandoned. 
And all this, after Torek's convention had shown what 
the feelings of the German armies were ; and when 
French oflScers, marching to join their countrymen on 
the Elbe, were writing to Paris that " they everywhere 
found the Germans sharpening, to songs of liberty, the 
very arms that were soon to be turned against them." 
The King of Prussia was indeed candid enough to tell 
the French Ambassador, Count Saint Marsau, who 
remonstrated in rather unseemly terms against the 
augmentation of the army, that " he was obliged to give 
his people an impulse and direction, to prevent them 
from rising at the approach of the enemy not only 
against his will, but even against himself." 

Napoleon's behaviour towards Austria was not more 
conciliatory. In the face of all history, which shows 
how little family alliances fetter or influence the politi- 
cal conduct of sovereigns, he persisted to the last in 
believing that his marriage enabled him to exercise 
great sway over the Austrian cabinet, and that he had 
nothing to dread from its enmity. It was in vain that, 
on 16th December, Count Otto, the French Ambassador, 
already notified to his court the hostile feeling of the 
nation : — ** They think here," he writes from Vienna, 
** that they are exceedingly merciful, in not abready 
turning their arms against us." Every succeeding 
letter confirms this intelligence ; and after the news of 
Torek's convention had been received, he repeats the 
following words addressed to him by Count Mettemich : 
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" This proves what I have so often told you of the pre- 
carious position in which most of the German princes 
are placed, in regard to their troops and their subjects." 
** He" — Metternich — ** also seemed to think," continues 
the Ambassador, ''that the defection of the Prussian 
army may actually, if the Russians avail themselves skil- 
fully of the advantage, lead to a revolution in Germany." 
But these threatening appearances were lost upon Napo- 
leon. His dread of popular and revolutionary move- 
ments — a trait of character that influenced him even to 
the last day of his reign — was so great, that he believed 
all other rulers subject to the same apprehension, and 
unable, therefore, to employ what he termed ** the revo- 
lutionary arm " against him. He seemed to fancy, that 
by a mutual and tacit understanding, a conventional 
species of warfare only was to be carried on ; that em- 
bodied conscripts and regular soldiers were to take the 
field as before, and settle the fate of empires in single 
battle-fields ; but that none of the contending; parties 
should be permitted to call forth the best energies of the 
struggling nations. And judging, rightly perhaps, that 
the military forces at his disposal were greater than 
those which could immediately be arrayed against him, 
he treated Austria as haughtily as he had treated 
Prussia. He offered, indeed, to dismember the latter 
kingdom, and give Austria a share of the spoils ; but 
when all participation in this act of robbery was de- 
clined, he rejected the proposed mediation of his father- 
in-law, and reminded the cabinet of Vienna of their 
former disasters ; and thus excited against himself the 
animosity of Princes, at the very time when they could 
hardly repress the hatred of nations from breaking out 
in general insurrection against his power and tyranny. 
Resolved to rest every thing on the fate of armies, 
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Napoleon certainlj made the most strenuous efforts to 
recruit his ranks and reorganize his forces. The mili- 
tary resources of his vast empire were stretched to their 
utmost. The conscription was pressed with unceasing 
actiyitj and unrelenting rigour : the hundred cohorts — 
a hundred thousand men— of the first Ban of the Na- 
tional Guard, raised in 1812, under a promise of not 
being marched across the frontier, were converted into 
soldiers of the line ; horses were pressed and purchased 
in aU directions ; old troops, particularly cavalry, were 
drawn from Spain, and replaced by young conscripts ; 
and every arsenal in France resounded with notes of 
preparation. Forty thousand seamen were called to the 
army ; some served to replace the gunners lost during 
the Russian campaign, the rest were formed into what 
were termed marine battalions, and displayed the most 
distinguished valour on every occasion. Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the countries of the Confederation, 
poured out their renewed contingents ; and such was the 
activity used, and the haste to collect these forces, that 
many of the young soldiers are said to have been drilled 
and armed while on the march into Germany. 

Certain that he would soon be able to appear at the 
head of a powerful army. Napoleon held to all Europe 
the language of bold defiance. The resolution to main- 
tain the war in Spain and Germany, with forces equal 
to those which took the field at the opening of the 
Russian campaign, was loudly proclaimed ; while it was 
declared that the terms on which France was ready 
to conclude a peace, were the same as those proposed 
before the expedition to Moscow! It was haughty 
language, and would have been noble in a noble cause ; 
but when the unjust cause and inglorious result are 
considered, it sinks down to the idle bravado of a mere 
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boaster, who had gathered neither moderation nor wis- 
dom from the loss of the mightiest army the world had 
ever beheld ; and who, though himself the child of revo- 
lution, was totally ignorant of the might and energy 
nations are capable of exerting, when rising at the call 
of honour and patriotism to avenge the wrongs and 
insults sustained during years of tyranny and oppression. 

The remnants of the Grand Army were still passing 
in spectral procession through the Prussian territories, 
when, on the 22d January, the king left Berlin, and 
withdrew to Breslau in Silesia, in the neighbourhood 
of which no French troops were stationed. On the 3d 
of February, he issued a proclamation calling his sub- 
jects to arms; and though the enemy against whom they 
were to fight was not indicated, the knowledge was 
intuitive in every breast, and recruits hastened to join 
their standards with an alacrity rarely equalled and 
never surpassed. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, the evacuation of the Prus- 
sian territory was to depend on the payment of a war 
contribution, of which 140,000,000 of francs were still 
due ; but Napoleon believing the country so completely 
exhausted that it could never recover sufficient strength 
to become dangerous, and requiring above all the 
presence of his troops in Spain, entered into arrange- 
ments with the Prussian Government for withdrawing 
the army, on condition of retaining possession of the for- 
tresses of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau, until the > rem- 
nant of the debt should be finally discharged. To 
this convention ,was added a secret clause, which stipu- 
lated that, ** to avoid giving umbrage to the Emperor 
of the French," the army was not to exceed 42,000 
men. And it certainly seemed that a country so re- 
duced could not again become formidable ; but, however 
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enfeebled, Prossia still contained men who, with the 
small means at their disposal, could laj the foundation 
on which future greatness might again be raised, and 
prepare, even in silence and misfortune, the elements 
destined at the proper time to eleyate the prostrate 
monarchy to its former power and station. At the 
head of this smaU and gallant phalanx stood Baron 
Stein and Colonel Schamhorst. 

Baron Stein, whose name acquired such great and 
rapid celebrity, was one of those men whom national 
calamities sometimes call from obscurity to redeem the 
sinking fortunes of a state, when the ordinary practitioner 
has abandoned the cause as hopeless. Besides being 
a scholar distinguished for classical attainments. Stein 
was endued with a genius fertile in resources, and with 
the firmness and energy necessary to carry through the 
great organic changes which he projected. He had the 
advantage also of being a foreigner in Prussia, attached 
only to that country as a German, — for he was a natiye 
of the Duchy of Nassau, — ^unshackled, therefore, by any 
local views, prejudices, and, opinions, and thus enabled 
to venture upon measures which a Prussian nobleman 
would hardly have undertaken. 

This bold and daring reformer abolished the exclusive 
privileges of the nobility, extended to all classes of 
citizens the right of acquiring lands, and enlarged the 
power of the municipal authorities. A period was also 
fixed for the total extinction of feudal servitude ; glebe- 
serfe, or tenants, were affranchised, receiving such por- 
tions of land as might be equal to their interest in the 
soil. These measures, and others conceived in a similar 
spirit, were of far too revolutionary a character to please 
Napoleon : he demanded the dismissal of the minister, 
and the King of Prussia had, of course, no alternative 
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but to submit This act of unjust power failed not, in 
the end, to bring its own punishment. Stein retired 
to Petersburg, where he continued to labour in the 
service of Prussia, and afterwards contributed greatlj 
to bring about the war of 1812. 
■ What Baron Stein was in the civil administration, 
Colonel Scharnhorst became in the military depart- 
ment of the state. A Hanoverian by birth, and of 
plebeian family, he could only serve in the artillery ; 
but he was employed on the staff. He had no interest 
at Berlin; was little noticed, owing to his extreme 
reserve, and retired manner; and had only become 
known in consequence of some lectures on tactics which 
he had delivered and afterwards published, and which 
were not over-well received by the old soldiers of Fred- 
erick IL's school. But some men of better judgment 
discovered the genius that lay concealed beneath the 
reserved stillness of Scharnhorst ; and when, after the 
war, the army had to be entirely reorganized, they 
recommended him to the King, who brought him into 
the War Department of the Ministry, — in which he soon 
obtained the whole direction of affairs. He introduced 
the system of Landwehr now existing in Prussia ; sim- 
plified the dress and exercise of the troops ; improved 
their condition ; abolished corporal punishment ; and 
laboured in silent and unostentatious diligence to re- 
store the materiel lost and destroyed during the war. 
As Napoleons jealousy only allowed Prussia to main- 
tain an army of 42,000 men, Scharnhorst caused the 
recruits to be dismissed and sent back to their homes 
and families, as soon as they were perfect in the use of 
arms ; to replace the trained men thus dismissed, 
other recruits were drawn and dismissed in their turn, 
till by degrees, the whole of the active male population 
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were completelj exercised ; and, as the event afterwards 
proTed, rendered fit to take the field on the first signal. 
All this completelj escaped the boasted yigilance of 
Napoleon, who carried on a bitter war against the 
puerilities of the Tugendbundf and overlooked the train- 
ing of the armies that were yet to strike him from his 
throne of power. 

This new system of organization had worked so well, 
that 150,000 men had been snccessivelj drilled and 
instructed in the use of arms, and were now ready to 
take their places in the ranks. Stores, arms, and 
artillery, had been collected in the Silesian fortresses, to 
as great an extent as the diminished finances of the 
kingdom and the oppressive vigilance of the French 
permitted. All these were now put in requisition ; and 
the Prussian army began to rise rapidly firom its ruins. 
Encouraged by these appearances, and everywhere 
received as friends, the Russians gradually advanced 
into the country ; and the King, perceiving that nothing 
could prevent his subjects firom declaring war against 
France, assumed the lead in the movement. On the 
15th March he signed a treaty with the Emperor Alex- 
ander : and well aware that the preservation of the 
monarchy now depended on arms alone, he nobly cast 
away the scabbard the moment the sword was drawn. 

He was bravely seconded by his people. Youths of 
all ranks flocked to arms : some formed squadrons of 
volunteer cavalry, others rifle corps that were attached 
to regiments of the line ; the students of the universi- 
ties enrolled themselves into Jager battalions, and took 
the field, commanded sometimes by the very professors 
who had before been their instructors in the arts of 
peace. The peasantry not called to join the regular 
army, augmented the regiments of Landtcehr rapidly 
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forming in all the provinces. At the close of the 
Russian campaign the Prussian army, including the 
remains of Torek's corps, hardlj exceeded 25,000 men ; 
and before hostilities commenced in April, 110,000 
soldiers, "all furnished, aU in arms," stood ready for 
the fray, animated by the best spirit that ever swelled 
the breasts of gallant men, prepared to fall or conquer 
in their country's cause. There was a great scarcity 
of money ; for the hand of rapine had long pressed upon 
the land ; but what generous patriotism could do was 
done : the women sent their jewels and trinkets to the 
royal treasury, and gentlemen melted down their plate, 
— ^no sacrifice was deemed too great for the noble cause 
in which all were now engaged. 

The French army, under the command of Eugene 
Beaiihamais, had continued to fall back on the advance 
of the Russians, and was concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburg. By troops drawn from the adjoin- 
ing garrisons, and by recruits from France — they amount- 
ed to about 50,000 men when hostilities recommenced. 
Though too feeble to advance far beyond the Elbe, and 
disperse the new Prussian levies ; defeated even at 
Mockem in an attempt to do so, they were still thought 
strong enough to keep the Allies in check, and prevent 
them from penetrating to any distance on the left bank 
of the river. Old Field-Marshal Kutusoff also had been 
appointed commander-in- chief of all the combined forces ; 
and pleased with the title of the ** Modern Fabius," 
which courtiers had bestowed upon him, he opposed all 
forward movements in the most decided manner. And 
as the result of the Russian campaign had given him a 
degree of influence, — particularly with the common- 
place men who form the mass, whether of courtiers or 
staff officers, — ^which even the high genius of the reserved 
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and humbly bom Schamhorst could hardly counter* 
balance, his views were naturally adopted. Nor were 
plausible reasons for delay wanting : the Russian troops 
moved slowly, and diminished at every step, for they 
had to blockade the fortresses of Custrin, Dantzig, 
Thorn, Modelin, Zamosk, and Czentoschau, as they ad- 
vanced, and to await reinforcements from distant parts 
of their vast empire. The Prussians also had difficul- 
ties to contend with : they had not only to place suffi- 
cient garrisons in their own strongholds, but to mask 
the French fortresses on the Elbe, and to blockade those 
of Spandau, Stettin, and Glogau, which the enemy 
still occupied in the centre of their country. The allied 
army, which took the field in April 1813, did not there- 
fore exceed 80,000 men, — one half of whom were Rus- 
sians, the other half Prussians. 

The Swedish army, which had arrived in Pomerania, 
and advanced into Mecklenberg, cannot be counted 
here; 'for they took no share in the operations of the 
campaign till after the termination of the armistice. 
From his very first landing in Germany, Bemadotte 
already evinced that suspicious and unaccountable line 
of proceeding which marked his conduct even to the last. 
And if a Frenchman could enter with little honour on a 
contest in which he had to carry arms against his coun- 
trymen, as little was the military glory which he derived 
from the events of the field. The insults and indignities 
offered by Napoleon to the Swedish people might justify 
them in declaring war against France, but could not 
justify a Frenchman in turning his arms against his 
country, — against the very soldiers to whose gallantry his 
fame and position were due. No necessity called upon 
the Crown Prince to place himself at the head of the 
army : and the land which had produced a Gustavus, a 
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Charles XII., a Torstensohn, and a Bannar, would, no 
doubt, have found a leader for its troops, who should have 
brought them out of the great contest for European 
freedom with at least war-bruised arms, and some 
laurels worthy of being added to those which Swedish 
soldiers had gained in so many noble fields of honour 
and of fame. 

On various points of the great theatre of war, small 
parties had preceded the main body of the allied army. 
General Tettenbom had ^occupied Hamburg. Lubeck 
and all Mecklenburg had declared for the allies, and the 
small town of Liineburg had expelled the French garri- 
son. It was retaken by General Morand, and a military 
commission had already sentenced fifty of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens to death, when Generals Domberg 
and Czemischeff, learning the fate of these brave men, 
resolved to strike a gallant blow for their rescue. Hav- 
ing only a thousand infantry with them, they attacked 
an enemy four times superior in numbers, and posted 
behind the old ramparts of the town. After a sharp 
struggle, one of the gates was forced, and the French, 
attempting to retire across the open country, were sur- 
rounded by the pursuing Cossacks, and obliged to lay 
down their arms. On various other points small parties 
of the allies experienced the most signal success ; and 
the gallant actions performed by detachments under 
Major Helwig and Major Colomb, border almost on the 
romantic. These, though marking strongly the spirit 
which animated the German people and soldiers of the 
period, lie entirely out of the line of our narrative, 
which must now proceed to the stern events that distin- 
guished the first acts of the campaign of 1813. 

On the 14th April, Napoleon left Paris to assume 
the command of the army. Previous to his departure, 
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with a riew perhaps of paying a compliment to the 
Emperor of Austria, the Empress Marie Louise was 
appointed regent in his absence ; but Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, who had arrived on a special mission from 
Vienna, was treated onlj as the commander of an 
auxiliary corps, to which orders would immediately be 
transmitted. On the 16th he reached Mayence, where, 
for the last time, vassal princes assembled courtier-like 
around him ; and on the 20th, he was already at Er- 
furt, in the midst of his newly-raised army. The 
roads were every where crowded with troops and artil- 
lery, closing in towards the banks of the Saale. From 
Italy, Marshal Bertrand joined with 40,000 men, old 
trained soldiers ; the Viceroy brought an equal num- 
ber from the vicinity of Magdeburg ; and Marshal 
Macdonald having, on the 29th, taken Merseburg by 
assault, the whole army, which Bade, the ablest and 
most accurate of the authors who have written on this 
campaign, estimates at 140,000 men, was assembled 
for action. With this mighty force Napoleon deter- 
mined to seek out the enemy, and bring them quickly 
to battle. 

The Russian and Prussian armies were no sooner 
united, after the alliance concluded between the sove- 
reigns, than they crossed the Elbe, occupied Dresden 
which the King of Saxony had abandoned, and advanced 
to the banks of the Saale. General Bliicher commanded 
the Prussians, and Count Wittgenstein the Russian 
corps ; and death having closed the career of old Mar- 
shal Kutusoff, who expired at Bunzlau on the 28th April, 
the command of both armies devolved upon the last 
mentioned officer. Informed of the rapid advance of 
the French, the allied monarchs joined their forces, 
which were drawn together in the plains between the 
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Saale and the Elbe ; their numerous cavalry giving 
them perfect command of this wide and open country. 

Napoleon, always anxious for battle, determined to 
push on towards Leipzig, behind which he expected to find 
the allied army, who, as it proved, were much nearer 
than he anticipated. At the passage of the Rippach, 
a small stream that borders the wide plain of Liitzen, 
he already encountered a body of Russian cavalry and 
artillery under Count Winzingerode ; and as the French 
were weak in horse, they had to bring the whole of 
Marshal Ney's corps into action before they could oblige 
the Russians to retire. Marshal Bessieres, the com- 
mander of the Imperial Guard, was killed by a cannon 
shot in this trifling action ; and his fall, when subse- 
quent events of a similar nature are taken into account, 
seems now something like an ominous opening of the 
campaign. Winzingerode, having withdrawn behind the 
Floss-graben, a shallow canal that traverses the plain of 
Liitzen, left the road to Leipzig perfectly open ; and the 
French army, issuing from the defile of Kosen and 
Weissenfels, poured in one lengthened column along the 
high road leading to the commercial capital of Ger- 
many. On the evening of the 1st of May, Napoleon 
established his quarters in the small town of Liitzen.* 

The Allies, conscious of the vast numerical superiority 
of the French, did not intend to risk a general action on 
the left bank of the Elbe ; but the length of the hostile 

* The celebrated battle in which Gnstayns Adolphns fell, on the 
16th November 1632, was fought at some distance from the scene 
of the modem action, exactly where the shallow canal, called the 
Kloss-graben, crosses the road leading from Liitzen to Leipzig. 
The "Stone of the Swede," so well known to all the readers of 
German poetiy, and which marks the spot where the great King 
was slain, stands close to the road, between the canal and the first 
named town. 
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column of march, which extended from beyond Naum- 
bergy almost to the gates of Leipzig, induced Scham- 




horst to propose an advance from the direction of Boma 
and Pegau against the right flank of the enemy, and a 
sudden attack on the centre of their line in the plain of 
Liitzen. It was expected that a decisive blow might be 
struck against this centre, and the hostile army broken 
before the distant wings could close up and take an effec- 
tive part in the battle. The open nature of the country, 
well adapted to the action of cavalry which formed the 
principal strength of the Allies, spoke in favour of the 
plan ; the careless manner in which the French march- 
ed, tended likewise to recommend it ; and the fact, that 
Napoleon and his Marshals had never been brought to 
an absolutely defensive battle, and would be little pre- 
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pared for such enterprising conduct on the part of their 
adversaries, might also have had some weight ; the bold 
attempt was immediately resolved upon, and the onset 
fixed for the following morning. The annals of war can 
hardly offer a plan of battle more skilfully conceived 
than the one of which we have here spoken ; but unfor- 
tunately the execution fell far short of the admirable 
conception. 

Napoleon, with his Guards and the corps of Lauris- 
ton, was already at the gates of Leipzig, preparing for 
an attack on the city, when about one o'clock the roar of 
artillery burst suddenly on the ear, and gathering thicker 
and thicker as it rolled along, proclaimed that a general 
action was engaged in the plain of Liitzen, in his very 
rear, — ^proclaimed that the army was taken completely 
at fault, and placed in the most imminent peril. There 
was little time for deliberation, and little indeed to de- 
liberate upon : the troops assailed, were ordered to hold 
their ground to the last ; the columns between Liitzen 
and Leipzig were instantly countermarched, and urgent 
commands sent to the different corps to close in upon 
the centre with all imaginable speed. Life, fame, and 
safety, rested on their exertions. 

Fortune had already prepared to give the best effect to 
these commands. The Allies, who by means of their 
numerous cavalry could easily mask their movement, had 
advanced unobserved into the plain of Liitzen. As the 
troops had made a long and^fatiguing march, they were 
halted, and allowed an hour to rest behind some swelling 
ground that, though close to the enemy, completely con- 
cealed them from view. Generals Milaradowitch and 
Kleist having been detached, the former to observe the 
road to Chemnitz, the latter to occupy Leipzig, the 
total force present consisted of 70,000 men, of whom 
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20,000 were cavalrj. Two patroles, sent forward, per- 
ceived the French marching in perfect security along 
the Leipzig road, while some troops were seen in biyouac 
round the village of Great-Gdrschen, which, with three 
closelj adjoining villages in Litde-Gorschen, Rhana, and 
Caya, formed a sort of irregular square, and lay between 
the Allies and the hostile colunm of march. As the 
troops in Gorschen were without picquets, or advanced 
posts of any kind, and apparently unprepared for attack, 
it was concluded that they were in small numbers, and 
the fatal resolution of commencing the onset by the cap- 
ture of these villages, was formed under the expectation 
that little resistance would be experienced. In this ex- 
pectation lay the error which caused the loss of the day ; 
for the whole of Marshal Ney*s corps had encamped be- 
hind these hamlets, and had not yet left their ground. 

The hour of rest had expired, and the allied army, 
with their right on the Floss-graben, their splendid 
cavalry extending far as the eye could reach to the left, 
advanced into the plain. Under a heavy fire of artillery, 
a single brigade of Bliicher's corps was ordered to 
attack Gorschen, and the heroic old man, placing him- 
self at the head of the young volunteers who were 
attached to his troops, and calling out, *' Now lads, we 
shall see what you can do," instantly led towards the 
enemy. 

To enable the non-military reader to form some idea 
of the combats so often fought in modem war for the 
possession of villages and hamlets, several of which have 
yet to be mentioned in this memoir, we shall here give 
a brief sketch of the scene such contests usually present. 

Deep columns of infEintry, preceded by tirailleurs, are 
directed against the principal streets or inlets of the 
place ; their advance is covered by as heavy a fire of ar- 
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tillerj as the assailants can bring to bear upon the at- 
tacked, and their dense masses are exposed to a similar 
and more destructive fire from the protecting batteries 
of the assailed. If the resistance is obstinate, every 
thing like order quickly disappears ; the attacking par- 
ties force their way, as best they can, through hedges 
and enclosures into the gardens ; break into houses as 
often for shelter as for attack ; they fire out of windows, 
from behind walls, or from whatever else offers protec- 
tion. The timid here set the example, the brave follow ; 
every thing like actual impulse is soon lost; so that 
whatever is gained, is only gained by parties making 
their way, as chance directs, from fence to fence, and 
from house to house. As to any manly hand-to-hand 
combat, it is, of course, entirely out of the question ; 
and^ if a bayonet-wound is ever inflicted, it is a mere 
matter of accident. Both armies naturally relieve and 
reinforce their friends as circumstances require — the 
new comers falling, immediately after the first onset, 
into the exact footsteps of their predecessors ; so that a 
village is often taken and retaken several times, till 
complete exhaustion on one side, overwhelming numbers 
on the other, or decisive events on other parts of the 
field, terminate the wild scenes of slaughter. 

On this occasion the Prussian attack was so resolute 
that the whole of Souhan's division was overthrown, and 
the village carried at the first onset. But the assailants, 
following their success, came upon the troops sent 
forward to take up and support the vanquished, and 
were forced to yield in their turn. Reinforcements now 
poured in from both sides, and the narrow and inter- 
sected ground be^tween the villages became the scene 
of a most murderous and closely-contested combat of 
infantry, in which the cavalry, from whose efforts victory 
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had been principally anticipated, conld take little or no 
share. On both sides the most distinguished braverj 
was displayed ; French conscripts and Prussian volun- 
teers fought with equal resolution. But no attempt was 
made to employ the numerous and splendid cayalry, 
that stood idly exposed, on open plain, to the shot of 
the French artillery, only protecting the guns by 
which this fatal fire was returned. At one time, indeed, 
the order to advance along the wide and open plain 
between Starsiedel and Rhana was given, but was un- 
fortunately recalled almost as soon as issued. Day was 
now drawing to a close ; but the combat round the 
villages continued with unabated fierceness. Three were 
in possession of the Allies ; and they only waited for the 
capture of Caya, the last of them, to proceed to the 
attack of the main body of the enemy who, with aug- 
menting strength, were now rapidly closing in upon the 
scene of action. The Prussian Guards, nevertheless, 
carried the long disputed point ; the Prince of Wiir- 
temberg was already in march to fall upon the left wing 
of the enemy, many of whose battalions were seen in 
full flight across the plain ; but 

" All too late the advantage came 
To turn the odds of deadly game ;'* 

for Napoleon with his Guards was already in position to 
support the fugitives ; the Viceroy had reached the 
right flank of the Allies ; and Bertrand, with his whole 
corps, had joined Marmont, and was prepared to press 
on their left. From the ridge above Caya sixty pieces 
of artillery were opened upon them ; the burning village 
was recaptured ; Rhana and Little-Gorschen shared the 
same fate, and when night put an end Jto the combat, 
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Great-Gorsclieii was the sole trophy of the murderous 
fight that remained in the hands of the Allies. But 
though darkness had terminated the main battle, the 
course of error still continued on the part of the Allies, 
who, after night-fall, attempted to redeem, with nine 
squadrons of horse, what a whole army and 20,000 
cavalry had lost, or failed to achieve during the day. 
Colonel DoKs, a Prussian officer of great distinction, led 
this small body against the enemy ; some battalions were 
actually overthrown ; a good deal of confusion was occa- 
sioned ; the Imperial head-quarters fled in haste towards 
Liitzen, and the right wing, mistaking this adventurous 
onset for a renewed advance of the allied army, retired 
in haste towards Weissenfels. But a hollow road, which 
could easily have been observed by daylight, broke the 
order of the assailants, and some 'of the French troops 
being still under arms, the unsupported cavalry were 
forced to retire as rapidly as they had advanced, and 
with considerable loss. Nothing resulted, and little 
could result from such an attempt ; but it proved, had 
proof been wanting, how much might have been effected 
by a proper employment of the cavalry during the action. 
On the side of the Allies, 2000 Russians and 8000 
Prussians had been killed or wounded : among the slain 
was Prince Leopold of Hessen-Homburg ; among the 
wounded was the admirable Scharnhorst, who died 
a few weeks afterwards, and whose high merit was 
hardly appreciated till the grave had placed him beyond 
the reach of envy. The loss sustained by the French 
is not exactly known ; but as the presence of the allied 
cavalry obliged them to keep their masses together 
under a heavy fire of artillery, it may be concluded that 
they suffered considerably more than their adversaries ; 
and Jomini tells us, that the 3d corps, to which he was 
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attached as chief of the staff, had alone fiye hundred 
officers and 12,000 men hors de.comhat. 

Both parties laid claim to the victory : the French, 
hecause the Allies retired on the day after the action ; 
the Allies, because thej remained masters of part of the 
captured battle-field, had taken two pieces of artillery, 
and 800 prisoners. These dearly-pnrchased trophies 
might, perhaps, giye them a tide to the honour of the 
combat, but certainly not to the victory ; as they had 
clearly failed in the object for which they contended. 
The French had not taken a single prisoner, nor captured 
a single gun, standard, or trophy of any kind ; but they 
had foiled their adversaries, and were thus entitled to 
claim the victory, which has now indeed been univer- 
sally awarded to them. 

The battle of Liitzen was lost because the plan so 
nobly conceived was feebly executed. The allied army 
halted the moment the fire was opened, only sending 
forward successive divisions to attack the village in all 
form. During six hours the combat was maintained by 
a small number of battalions, who were relieved when 
they became exhausted, the rest of the troops continuing 
passive spectators of the sanguinary conflict. The 
cavalry, posted in a long and endless line on the left, 
supported the artillery engaged against the French 
batteries, and lost a vast number of men in this inglori- 
ous manner, as the hostile shot could hardly miss them ; 
but not a single great cavalry movement was made dur- 
ing the whole day. And as the main strength of the 
corps of Yorck, Bliicher, Berg, the guards, the cavalry 
of Winzingerode, all remained motionless in rear of 
Great-Gorschen, so stood the corps of Milaradowitch 
inactive behind Zeist, far beyond range, and hardly 
within sight of the enemy. 
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No sooner was the battle ended, than Napoleon de- 
spatched messengers to all the friendlj courts of Europe, 
eyen to distant Constantinople it is said, to announce 
that he had gained a victory. And it certainly was one 
as gratifying to his vanity, as important to him in a poli- 
tical point of view : for it tended to justify the haughty 
boast, that the frost only had vanquished him in Russia ; 
and helped again to fortify the fatal opinion — ^which the 
events of the Moscow campaign had so rudely shaken — 
that it was vain to contend against his fortune and his 
genius. But though the impressions produced by the 
battle of Liitzen were highly advantageous to the cause 
of Napoleon, the honour to which he is entitled as a 
commander is the slightest possible. With an army of 
140,000 men, he was reduced by an enemy of only half 
that strength to engage in a life-and-death combat ; the 
loss of which would have been total destruction, and 
the gain of which, purchased at an enormous cost of 
life, brought no military advantage beyond that of 
securing an escape from ruin : and it is not on such 
victories that the fame of a great commander must 
rest. Nor are the boasted movements made during the 
day entitled to any particular praise ; for they were the 
only movements that could be executed. To fall back 
was impracticable ; as the Saale and the Luppe were in 
the rear, and left the French no alternative but to 
close in upon the centre attacked, and fight it out to 
the last. That all this was effected with the skill of 
practised soldiers may safely be granted, without sup- 
posing that any great generalship was displayed. 

The Allies alleged, or pretended perhaps, that it was 
their intention to renew the action on the following morn- 
ing: in the Prussian army every man, from the king to 

VOL. I. 
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the humblest soldier, was anxious indeed to continue the 
fraj ; and the wrath of Bliicher, who deemed victory cer- 
tain, was altogether boundless when he found the retreat 
determined upon. But though the disputed villages were 
seen to have been abandoned bj the French, opinion 
has, by degrees, justified Count Wittgenstein's resolu- 
tion to recross the Elbe and hXL back on the reinforce- 
ments advancing to join the army. The movement 
was effected in perfect order, and not molested by the 
French, who remained stationary till the 4th, and then 
followed very leisurely : only skirmishing with the rear- 
guard, but never attempting to press its movements. 

It was to the merry peal of bells, mixed with the 
wild roar of hostile artillery sounding from the right 
bank of the. Elbe, that on the 8th of May Napoleon 
held his triumphal entrance into Dresden. A nume- 
rous deputation of magistrates and citizens awaited 
him at the gate ; and as the speech in which he ad- 
dressed them has more the appearance of an unpreme- 
ditated display of angry feeling than of a studied 
harangue, we shall here give it at length : — " You 
deserve," he said, "that I should treat you as a con- 
quered country. I know what has been your conduct 
during the stay of the Allied Sovereigns within your 
walls. I have returns of the Volunteers intended to 
fight against me, and whom you equipped with a degree 
of liberality that astonished the Allies themselves. I 
am informed of the contents of the libels published 
against France, and which you have this day consigned 
to the flames: your hostility to me, so strongly ex- 
pressed when the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia entered your city, has been repeated. On the 
walls of your houses I still behold the remains of the 
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garlands suspended to welcome mj enemies, and in the 
streets are still the filthy remains of the flowers which 
jour daughters strewed on the path of the Allied 
Monarchs. But I will forgive all this out of friendship 
for your King. Send a deputation to him, therefore, 
and request him again to favour you with his presence : 
for it is only out of affection for him that I pardon 
you. 

W© have here a pretty strong proof in Napoleon's 
own words, of the sentiments entertained for him by 
the subjects of the Princes who were his aUies. His 
own affection for the King of Saxony is best shown by 
the following terms sent to him on the occupation of 
Dresden, but very naturally suppressed by the admirers 
of the French Emperor. 

On the advance of the Allies, the Saxon monarch had 
retired to Ratisbon, and from thence to Prague, intend- 
ing, as he informed Napoleon, to join his efforts to the 
mediation of Austria. Orders had, at the same time, 
been sent to General Thielman, commanding the 
Saxon troops at T organ, to maintain the most perfect 
neutrality, and to admit neither of the contending 
parties within the walls of the fortress. Exasperated 
by this show of independence. Napoleon caused the 
following demands to be submitted to the King, allow- 
ing him only six hours to determine on their acceptance 
or refusal : — 

1. '< General Thielman and the Saxon troops instantly 
evacuate Torgau, and form the 7th corps under General 
Reynier; and all the resources of the country to be 
at the disposal of the Emperor, in conformity with th 
principles of the Confederation of the Rhine." 

2. " The Saxon Cavalry" — some regiments had accom- 
panied the King — " return immediately to Dresden." 
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3. " The King declares, in a letter to the Emperor, 
that he is still a member of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and ready to fulfil all the obligations which it 
imposes upon him." 

" If these conditions are not immediately complied 
with,** says Napoleon in the instructions to his messen- 
ger, ** you will cause his Majesty to be informed, that 
he is guilty of felony, has forfeited the Imperial protec- 
tion, and has ceased to reign.*** The liberal philan- 
thropy which sympathised so deeply for the exile of St 
Helena, would not, of course, allow its generous feeling to 
be chilled by conduct of this nature, and would readily 
permit a legitimate sovereign, justly cherished and be- 
loTod by his people, to be rudely insulted by a military 
adventurer whose power, derived from the revolution, 
rested solely on the strength of numerous conscrip- 
tions. 

Frederick Augustus, finding himself threatened with 
the loss of his crown by an overbearing conqueror already 
in possession of his capital, and who might yet have the 
means of carrying his threat into effect, yielded in an 
evil hour to those imperious demands, and returned to 
Dresden. The haughty victor received him with mili- 
tary honours, and had indeed great cause to rejoice in 
his arrival : for it placed not only the important fortress 
of Torgau, and the whole of the Saxon army with its 
numerous and excellent cavalry, completely at his dis- 
posal, but produced a moral effect also : it seemed to 
indicate, that Austria, by thus allowing the ally of 
Napoleon to depart and reinforce the French armies, had 
resolved to remain neutral> — a circumstance which tended 
greatly to damp the rising patriotism of Germany, and 

♦ Bade, vol. i. p. 182. 
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to confirm the princes of the Rhenish league in the 
French alliance. 

Fortune appeared again to smile upon her spoiled and 
favoured child ; and he resolved, on his part, to leave no 
expedient untried to make the most of her returning 
aid. The mediation of Austria, which from the first 
had been galling to his pride, became more hateful 
every day, as it gradually assumed the appearance of an 
armed interference, ready to enforce its demands by mili- 
tary Qieans. He, therefore, desired Count Narbonne, his 
Ambassador at Vienna, to make the Austrian cabinet 
understand that he could still ** divide Europe in two by 
sending a message to the Russian head-quarters." "You, 
Monsieur le Comte," continued the latter, " have long 
been near the person of the Emperor, and are well aware 
that he does not allow himself to be swayed by follies, and 
that he has always looked upon Poland not as an object, 
but as the means of effecting an object/' Following up 
this threat and dishonourable confession, which could 
come from no one so well as from himself, he desired 
Berthier to ascertain, at the Russian out-posts, whether 
the Emperor Alexander would receive the Duke of 
Vicenza, formerly Ambassador at Petersburg, if sent 
to propose an armistice ? No immediate answer was 
given to the message ; but tidings having arrived that 
the Allied Army, instead of continuing their retreat, 
had halted and taken post at Bautzen, he immediately 
resolved to strike a decisive blow in the field, as the 
best means of thwarting the pacific efforts of his father- 
in-law. 

The unfavourable impression produced on the people 
and princes of Germany by the result of the battle of 
Liitzen, and the retreat across the Elbe, had not escaped 
the Allied Sovereigns ; but conscious that the cause had 
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in reality soffered nothing bj the erent, and that the 
confidence of the troops in their own efficiency had been 
augmented rather than diminished by the combat itself, 
they resolyed once more to try the fate of arms before 
continuing their retrograde movement any £urther. 
Assured also of the aid of Austria, they were anxious to 
give that power not only confidence by a display of 
their strength, but as much time as possible to com- 
plete its warlike preparations, as few could be so san- 
guine as to hope that the mediation would be effectual 
unless supported by a strong military force. 

Belieying the Allies incapable of fiurther resistance in 
the open field, Napoleon had, immediately after the 
battle of Liitzen, detached Marshal Ney and Greneral 
Lauriston with orders to cross the Elbe at Torgau and 
Wittenberg, and march upon Berlin ; but he was no 
sooner informed that his adversaries were again in posi- 
tion, than he directed both commanders to wheel to the 
right, and move by Hoyerswerda on Bautzen, and fall 
in upon the right flank of the combined forces, while* 
he assailed them in front with the main body of his 
army. " The Allies little expect," he said, when leav- 
ing Dresden to direct the attack, " what is about to fall 
upon their heads." In this conjecture he was, however, 
mistaken : for the march of 50,000 men was not likely 
to be concealed in a hostile country. The Allies, in- 
formed of the movement of the flanking corps, sent 
Barclay de Tolly and General Yorck to strike a blow at 
them. These commanders were so successful, that on 
the morning of the 19th they completely surprised the 
leading French division at Konigswartha, routed diem 
with great loss ; and having taken 2000 prisoners and 
14 pieces of artillery, returned in safety to the army. 
This blow, though not in itself capable of producing 
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any great effect against the namerou8 French host, 
tended nevertheless to fortify the confidence of the 
allied troops in themselyes and in their leaders ; and 
proved to Napoleon that the enemies he had now to 
contend against, were no longer of the same passive 
char^ter with those so easily overthrown in his former 
wars. 

On reconnoitring the position of the Allies, the 
French Emperor found them posted along a succession 
of low hills on the right bank of the Spree. Their left 
rested on strong wooded heights near the village of 
Hochkirch, famous for the victory gained by Marshal 
Daun over Frederick II. ; and their right, which was 
rather thrown back, extended to the village of Gleina. 
The small deserted town of Bautzen, in front of the 
centre, was barricaded, and some of its houses were loop- 
holed : on the most advantageous points of the position, 
earth had been thrown up to protect the guns. As this 
exterior line could be considered tenable against a front 
attack only, a second or interior position was marked 
out, and to this the troops were ordered to retire in 
case they should be forced in the first line, or threatened 
by the flank attack of Ney and Lauriston. The ground 
occupied by the Allies, though strong on some points, 
was far too extensive for the number of troops by which 
it was to be defended : their jfront, from right to left, 
exceeded seven miles, while their army fell short of 
85,000 men. 

In none of the battles he ever fought, had Napoleon 
brought into the field so great a superiority over his 
enemies as at the battle of Bautzen. His army, in- 
cluding the flanking corps of Ney and Lauriston, 
exceeded 150,000 men. The right flank of the enemy 
he was about to assail was completely exposed ; had 
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nothing to lean npon, and could bj the aid of snch 
Ywsdj superior nnmbers be tamed vith perfect fEMsilitj ; 
and as ire have seen, two corps were actnallj in march 
against this exposed flank. The defeat of the Allies 
seemed almost certain, they had greatly underrated the 
strength of the French army ; and it is not clear what 
could have saved them from a signal overthrow, had 
the skill of the hostile commander been equal to the 
gallantry of his troops, and to the favourable nature of 
his position. 

The details of the action, which commenced at noon 
on the 20th, have no special interest. The French 
attacks were exclusively directed against the points 
occupied by the corps of Milaradowitch and Kleist ; 
and were pressed with great resolution till eight o'clock 
in the evening, when the assailants, having gained little 
or no ground, discontinued the combat. At nightfall, 
the Allies concentrated their forces in the second position ; 
and the consciousness of having successfully maintained 
their ground during the whole of the long and sangui- 
nary contest, inspired the troops with a degree of pride 
and confidence, that gave the best promise of victory 
for the ensuing day, should the attack be again renewed. 
The loss of the French had indeed been so severe, that 
many thought they would not venture upon a renewed 
assault. 

But to Napoleon the " earthquake voice of victory *' 
was everything ; and not to prove eminently victorious, 
was now to suffer certain defeat. At day-break on the 
21st, the Allies were again assailed. The two wings now 
became the main object of attack ; the centre being only 
threatened by large masses that, keeping beyond gun- 
shot range, took post in its front. On the left, the allied 
position was too strong to be forced ; the Russian re- 
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serves being near the point attacked, lent the defenders 
readj aid, and the bravest eflfbrts of the French were 
completely foiled. On the right they were more suc- 
cessful. Here Marshal Ney and General Lauriston 
attacked Barclay de Tolly with vastly superior forces, 
and obliged him to retire ; though the faulty order of 
Napoleon saved him and perhaps the whole allied army 
from the most signal overthrow. Ney and Lauriston 
were marching from Klix, in an easterly direction, 
towards Bareuth, to turn the right and unprotected flank 
of the Allies, when a written order from Napoleon com- 
manded them to march upon the steeple of Hochkirch, 
which lay due south. The altered direction of the move- 
ment, instead of bringing them round the right of the 
. hostile position, brought them full on the front of Barclay 
de Tolly's corps, which, to protect the flank of the army, 
had been thrown back almost at a right angle with the 
line of the other corps, and stood^ as far as its front ex- 
tended, upon strong ground. The combat was here very 
severe ; but Barclay, assailed by greatly superior num- 
bers, was forced to give way : a retrograde movement 
that left Bliicher's riglit flank open to attack. 

This intrepid commander, who with his corps occu- 
pied the heights of Krekewitz, the saliant angle of the 
position, and the very pivot, so to express it, on which 
Barclay's wing had been wheeled back, was now.assailed 
on right and left as well as in front. He maintained 
the contest with his usual resolution, and more than 
once recovered the ground the French had captured ; 
but at a distance from the reserves, and receiving no 
support, he was obliged to fall back. It is due to Count 
Wittgenstein, who was much blamed on the occasion, to 
say, that he urged the propriety of supporting Barclay and 
Blucher and the corps of the right wing, and pledged 

o2 
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bis head for the result, — expressing his firm conyiction 
that Napoleon's principal efforts were directed against 
the right of the position. But the Emperor Alexander, 
influenced more, it is said, bj political than by military 
motives, and particularly anxious not to risk his com- 
munication with the Austrian proyinces at that moment, 
decided otherwise : he considered the left wing as the 
point most threatened; and of course the Sovereign 
had to be obeyed. How injurious to the best interests 
of the army this superior c(mtrol must have been, 
which could shackle the commander-in-chief, and pre- 
vent him from carrying his own measures into effect, 
will be seen at the first glance. And the absolute and 
undivided authority which he exercised over his 
armies, was one of the many advantages Napoleon 
possessed above all his adversaries during the whole of 
the campaigns we have yet to describe. 

The corps of the right wing, left without suppcnrt, 
fell back fighting ; and between three and four o'clock. 
Count Wittgenstein issued conmiands for all the troops 
engaged to break off the combat, and retire from 
the field. And the perfect order and facility with 
which this was effected, shows that the French either 
wanted skill to follow up their success, or that they 
had suffered so much in the action as to be no longer 
capable of making the necessary effort. To allow an 
enemy to break off a defensive action at pleasure, and 
call *' Hold, enough," whenever it may suit him, is a 
clear proof of weakness, from whatever cause it may 
result. And so it was proved here : the French gained 
a blood-steeped battle-ground, without the slightest 
local value, and took not a single prisoner, gun, or 
trophy of any kind. They had lost more than 25,000 
killed and wounded in the sanguinary contest ; the 
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Allies less than 10,000 men. The victory of Bautzen 
was exactly what the victories of Wagram, Borodino, 
and Liitzen had been, — a slow and gradual turning of 
the scale or fortune of battle by the mere weight of 
superior numbers. 

The pursuit was not continued beyond the limits of 
the battle-field. At six o'clock, Napoleon entered his 
tents near Burchwitz ; and thongh the martial music of 
his Guards made the notes of triimiph reverberate along 
the plains of death, the sounds could not deceive the 
conqueror, who seems for the moment at least to have 
been conscious that such victories would only lead to 
ruin. " What ! no results, after all this carnage ?" he 
exclaimed ; " not a gun, not a prisoner : — these people 
will not leave me a single nail." But the pursuit was, 
perhaps, to yield the trophies which the battiie had with- 
held, and it was next day resolved to press upon the 
vanquished with all possible speed. 

The Allies had retired in two lines ; the corps of the 
right wing by Wiirchen to Weisenberg, those of the left 
by Hochkirch to Lobau ; and it was against this last 
division that Napoleon, to show how the duty ought to 
be performed, led the pursuit in person. General Milara- 
dowitch conducted the Russian rear-guard, and covered 
the retreat in the most skilful manner. Every favour- 
able piece of ground was occupied with artillery, under 
the fire of which the French had to form their masses 
preparatory to an attack ; but no sooner were they in 
position to turn, or assail the Russians, than the latter 
withdrew under cover of their numerous cavalry, to 
occupy the next rising ground, and repeat the same 
Parthian manoeuvre. 

Impatient to see his course delayed, and to suffer 
losses without being able to retaliate, Napoleon, near 
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Reichenbach, adTanced to the front of the ptursuing 
column, and ordered General Le Febyre Desnonettes to 
chftrge the enemy's cavalrj vith the Lancers of the 
Guard. The action, which led to no particnlu* result, 
cost the life of General Brujeres, a veteran of the army 
of Italy : his death had hardly been reported, when a 
cannon-shot killed a chasseur of the Imperial Guard, 
whose mangled corpse fbll under the very horse of the 
Emperor. " Fortune is hitting us hard to-day»" he 
said to Duroc, when turning from the spot : and fortune 
was preparing to strike a harder blow stUl. 

Arrived at Reichenbach, where it was intended to 
halt, tidings came that the enemy were again in position 
near Markersdorf, a short distance in front. Eager to 
gain some trophies of Tictory, Napoleon once more put 
the troops in motion, and attended by General Kirgener, 
Duroc, Gaulincourt, and Mortier, rode on to the head 
of the column. On cantering through a hollow road, a 
cannon-shot struck the ground in front of the party, then 
rebounded, broke the branch of a tree, slew General Kir- 
gener on the spot, and, continuing its deadly course, 
mortaUy wounded Duroc, the grand-master of the palace. 
This scythe-cut of fate passing so near him, seems to have 
shaken Napoleon : he immediately ordered his tents to be 
fixed, and the guards to halt ; and having accompanied 
the pursuing troops for half an hour, immersed in pro- 
found silence and apparently in deep thought, he rode 
back to visit the dying man ; leaving ever afterwards the 
van-guard to be commanded according to the established 
custom of the army. 

It has pleased historians to describe the parting of 
Duroc and Napoleon as extremely affecting. This is 
not yet the place to sum up the character of the French 
Emperor ; but though we willingly grant that the friend- 
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ship contracted amid the toils, dangers, and yicissitudes 
of war, are more likely to take a firm hold of the feel- 
ings which go towards the formation of such a senti- 
ment, we are not prepared to allow that Napoleon could 
entertain a disinterested attachment for any one. Nor 
will the deep affliction which historians tell us he evinced 
on the occasion of Duroc's death, tend to alter our opin- 
ion ; because the writers who have described his beha- 
viour differ so widely from each other, as to render it 
very evident that some must have drawn principally 
from their own imagination. We are told, that for 
the rest of the day Napoleon remained in front of 
his tent, surrounded by his Guard, who pitied their 
Emperor, as if he had lost one of his children. On no 
other but that single occasion was he observed so much 
exhausted, or absorbed by grief, as to decline listening 
to military details or giving military orders. 

" Tout a demain — every thing to-morrow," was his 
answer to those who ventured to ask for commands. 

Norvins, who yields to no one in extravagant idolatry 
of Napoleon, and who had the best means of knowing 
what passed, tells a different tale altogether. According 
to him, •* the Emperor, though deeply afflicted, left the' 
side of the dying man to watch over the welfare of the 
army, to distribute rewards, and work with his minister 
of foreign relations." This is certainly more in Napo- 
leon's character than acting the sentimentalist in front 
of his tent, and is also far more creditable to him : for 
the sovereign of a great empire, the commander-in-chief 
of an army beset by unvanquished foes, could not waste 
precious hours in yielding to unavailing grief and delay, 
** a demain,*' duties and orders on which his own fate and 
that of the troops might chance to depend ! Such dis- 
crepancies between authors would deserve little atten- 
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tion, if thej did not prove how ready are the histcnrians 
of Napoleon to exalt his feune, not merelj at the expense 
of tmth — for that is sacrificed at every page — but by 
statements which, if well founded, would in reality 
injure the cause they are intended to support. Those 
who would show us a hero acting a great part in a high 
station, must have some knowledge of the duties which 
a high station at the head of armies and of empires 
may impose upon the occupant And any knowledge 
of this sort would have told the writers above cited, 
that in the field, and before the enemy, no commander 
can put off the duties of his station ** till to-morrow." 
The '' hard blows'* which Fortune had struck at the 
van-guard of Napoleon's columns have led to these 
remarks : the harder blows which gallant men struck at 
the column under Marshal Ney shall now illustrate 
what we have said. 

The Allies, intending to occupy a strong camp pre- 
pared round the fortress of Schweidnitz, and wishing to 
keep open their communication with Austria, had 
changed their line of march and turned to the south, 
instead of continuing their retreat in an easterly direc- 
tion towards the Oder. Beyond Haynau, on the 
Deichsel, where this conversion to the right was effect- 
ed, they entered upon a very flat and open country, 
singularly studded from distance to distance with 
wooded knolls and hillocks, and well adapted, therefore, 
to conceal an ambushed foe. Ground and circum- 
stances so fitvourable for the employment of the numer- 
ous and hitherto neglected cavalry of the Allies could 
not escape the all-observing military eye of Bliicher^ 
who commanded the rear-guard, and who determined at 
once to make the most of them. Fortune, as usual, 
favoured the bold. 
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On the 26th of April, General Ziethen was directed 
to giye way on the advance of the French, and to retreat 
with the last division of the rear-guard along the high 
road leading towards Schweidnitz ; whilst Colonel Dolfs 
was posted with twenty squadrons and three brigades of 
horse-artillery behind a woody hillock, to the right of 
the same road, about three miles from Michaelsdorff, a 
village situated somewhat in advance of Haynau. This 
officer was ordered to fall upon the enemy as soon as 
they should have got fairly beyond the reach of the 
gardens and enclosures. The signal for the attack was 
to be the firing of a windmill on the height of Baud- 
mansdorff, from whence the low ground is easily dis- 
cernible. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon before General 
Maison's division, forming the advanced guard of the 
French army, crossed the bridge of Haynau ; and it is 
understood that the General had some scruples about 
adventuring into the open plain, but that Marshal Ney *s 
positive orders forced him on to his fate. Be that as it 
may, it must still appear strange that no patrols were 
sent out to flank and precede the main body of the divi- 
sion ; a piece of negligence that can only be accounted 
for by the security with which habitual success and 
the general timidity of their enemies had inspired the 
French army, and for which they paid pretty dearly, 
both here and at Arayo-de-Molino. 

The main body of the pursuing infantry had no sooner 
. cleared the village of Michaelsdorff, and advanced about 
2000 yards into the plain, than the signal was given, and 
Colonel Dolfs issued forth at the head of his squadrons, 
leaving the artillery, who never came into action, to 
take their chance. As the distance he had to traverse 
was rather better than a mile and a half, the French 
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in&ntrj had time to form squares, and though their 
carakj fled without striking a blow, the artillerj were 
enabled to unlimber and fire with grape on the ad- 
Tancing Prussians. But nothing could arrest these 
braye horsemen: for whilst Dol£s, with the leiading 
regiment, threw himself on the main body of the 
enemy, the East Prussian cuirassiers turned the village 
of Michaelsdorff, and attacked another detachment 
that was still in the rear : the whole were literallj swept 
from the plain. A few found shelter in the houses of 
Michaelsdorff whilst the pursuing cayalrj were cutting 
down others in the very streets of the village ; many 
were driven headlong into the Deichsel, whose deep 
and rapid waters resigned not their prey ; all the rest 
were killed, wounded, or taken. Eight battalions, with 
eighteen pieces of artillery, were present on the ground 
when the action commenced ; and in a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, not a single infEuitry soldier remained in a 
defensive posture, and every gun was in the hands of the 
victors. This gallant feat of arms, unsurpassed by any 
cavalry action of modem times, cost the Prussian army 
only fifty-four men in killed and wounded ; the sixteen 
officers that must be added to the number, prove how 
nobly these brave troops were led. 

This splendid action shows how much might have 
been achieved in the fields of Liitzen, if these gallant 
soldiers had been employed in a manner worthy of their 
skill and courage. It also proves, if proof were want- 
ing, how incapable modem infantry are to arrest, on 
level plain, the onset of bold and determined horsemen. 

As Napoleon continued to advance, the Allies were 
obliged to raise the blockade of Glogau ; and on the 1st 
of June the French again entered Breslau as victors : it 
was their last forward step in the career of European 
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conquest. A notification of the truce agreed upon bj the 
contending parties, here put an end to all farther opera- 
tions, and closed the first act of the sanguinary cam- 
paign of 1813. 

Before we speak of the negotiation which marked the 
period of the armistice, it will be necessary briefly to 
show what had taken place in the north of Germany, 
while the events here related were passing in Saxony 
and Silesia. 

Napoleon, extremely desirous to obtain some»trophy 
in proof of his victory of Bautzen, had, from the very 
battle-field, despatched Marshal Oudinot to the north, 
with orders to seize Berlin. The capital was, how- 
ever, protected by General Biilow, who, with an army 
of 20,000 men, gave the French a gallant meeting, de- 
feated them at Liickau, and obliged them to fall back, 
till the armistice here also arrested farther hostilities. 

The wealthy and patriotic city of Hamburg, so nobly 
distinguished by the zeal, spirit, and enthusiasm its 
citizens had displayed in the cause of national freedom, 
was less fortunate than Berlin. It was assailed by 
Marshal Davoust with about 15,000 men ; and though 
the French were unable to force the passage of the Elbe, 
they obtained possession of the islands situated in the 
river, whence they were enabled to throw shells into the 
town. Even this would not perhaps have daunted the 
gallant citizens, had not the Danes taken part against 
them. The court of Copenhagen finding, after Napo- 
leon's retreat from Moscow, that they were left exposed 
to the hostility of England, Sweden, and Russia, had 
sent Count Bernstoff to London, with proposals to treat 
for peace. It is generally understood that his recep- 
tion was exceedingly uncourteous ; and that the Ambas- 
sador of a brave and loyal people and honoured govem- 
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ment was referred to Bemadotte, a military adyenturer, 
who had bartered to the Allies the aid of Sweden for 
permission to seize upon Norwaj, a province belonging 
to an unoffending sovereign, against whom no complaint 
whatever could be made. England, which had for 
years been at war with Denmark, might possibly be 
justified in sanctioning the conquest of a Danish pro- 
vince ; but we do not see on what principle of honour or 
morality the conduct of Bemadotte and Alexander can 
be defended. Both Russia and Sweden were at peace 
with the Danes ; and yet we see the rulers of both these 
countries combining to perpetrate, at the expense of that 
brave and unofEending people, one of the most barefaced 
acts of robbery recorded in the annals of civilized nations. 
The gallant citizens of Hamburg were the first victims 
of this dishonourable compact. As long as they enter- 
tained hopes of peace, the Danes had aided in defending 
the town against the French ; but no sooner had Count 
Bemstoff returned from his unsuccessful mission, than 
they withdrew their troops from the place. Covered by 
the Elbe on one side, and by the Alster Sea on the other, 
Hamburg is strong from position ; and, though very im- 
perfectly armed, retained at the period of which we are 
speaking the remains of strong works, bastioned ram- 
parts, ravelins, a broad wet ditch and covered way, and 
was capable of considerable defence. But abandoned by 
the Allies, the citizens were naturally discouraged ; par- 
ticularly so, as even the few thousand Swedes, at one time 
sent to their aid, were suddenly withdrawn without the 
slightest intelligible cause. Bemadotte stood in Meck- 
lenburg with 25,000 men, who did not fire a shot during 
the campaign, who had no enemy in their front, and could 
easily therefore have despatched a few thousand men to 
the aid of Hamburg. The city was of great importance 
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both in a militar j and political point of view ; but to 
have assisted its defenders would have been taking a 
decided part against Napoleon, who, from yindictive mo- 
tives, seems to have been extremely anxious for its recap- 
ture. And the Crown Prince, though ready to carry 
traitor-arms against his native land, waited prudentially 
till it could be done with safety. The French Emperor 
had conquered at Liitzen, and fortune seemed again 
to smile upon him. Bemadotte, therefore, held back ; 
while the Danes on their part, finding the only friend 
the Allies had left them again on the ascendant, came 
forward to aid him with their best efforts. They 
joined the French, and Hamburg fell immediately. 
It was taken possession of on the Slst of May ; and 
though strict discipline was observed by the troops, the 
citizens who remained were treated with great severity ; 
the orders issued by Napoleon, on finding himself 
again in possession of this important post, were of 
so ruthless a character, that even the brutal Davoust 
shrunk from their full execution. Writing from Wald- 
heim on the 7th May, and directing the marshal to 
occupy the city, and send General Vandame into Meck- 
lenburg, he says, " You will instantly cause all the 
citizens of Hamburg who have served as senators, to be 
arrested and brought before a military commission : five 
of the most guilty you will order to be shot ; the rest to 
be sent to France, and confined as prisoners of state. 
The property of all to be seized and confiscated." 

" You will cause the town to be disarmed, and all the 
officers of the Hanseatic Legion to be shot : all the 
others who may have served in the corps will be sent to 
France, and condemoed to the galleys." 

*' As soon as your troops shall have reached Schwerin, 
yon will endeavour, without noise, to obtain possession 
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of the Prince and his &milj, and send them to France, 
there to be confined in a state prison.'' 

•* You will cause a list of 1600 rebels of the thirtj- 
second military division to be made out ; it must contain 
the names of the wealthiest indiyiduals who have be- 
haTod ilL They must be arrested, and their property 
confiscated for the benefit of the Imperial domain." 

" A contribution of fifty millions of francs is to be 
imposed on the cities of Hamburg and Lubec." 

" All the men known to haTo been leaders of the 
revolt, to be shot or sent to the galleys." 

'* As the Princes of the House of Mecklenburg will 
not know our intentions, you may promise anything 
that shall be demanded of you ; but always under re- 
striction of the Emperor's approbation. That approba- 
tion once obtained, everything would, of course, be in 
rogular order." 

We have here again the cruelty and duplicity of 
Tiberius without his talents : without sufficient ability 
to perceive that the execution of such orders at such a 
time — when the unbroken armies of Russia and Prussia 
were yet in the field, and when thousands were rising at 
their country's call— would array a moral power against 
him that would not only defy, but tend to paralyze the 
best efforts of the bravest troops that France could send 
forth to perish in the cause of tyranny and oppression. 

In other quarters the Allies had been more successful : 
the fortresses of Thorn and Gzentoschau had fallen into 
their hands. And detached parties, under General 
Czemischeff, Colonel Liitzow, and Major Bliicher, had, 
on various points, intercepted the French communi- 
cations, and inflicted considerable loss on the troops 
marching to join the army. And, at the very moment 
when the truce was proclaimed, Czemischeff was prepar- 
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ing to attack Leipzig, — a post and depot of great impor- 
tance, and situated in the very rear of the French line. 
These partizan corps, when recalled bj the armistice, 
carried with them 46 pieces of captured artillery, 100 
ammunition-waggons, and 3000 prisoners, — more tro- 
phies than Napoleon had gained by the yictories of 
Ltitzen and Bautzen, purchased at the cost of more than 
40,000 gallant men. 

We have seen that, on the 18th May, Napoleon 
applied to know whether the Emperor Alexander would 
receive Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza, if sent to head- 
quarters for the purpose of opening pacific negoti- 
ations. The answer received on the 22d was to the 
effect, that the " Allies had accepted the mediation of 
Austria, and could, therefore, treat only through the 
medium of that power." This was already plainly un- 
masking the arrangements entered into between the 
Sovereigns. The 23d brought plainer language still. 
On that day, Berthier received a letter from Count Sta- 
dion, the Austrian ambassador at the head-quarters of 
the Allies, and known as a decided enemy of Napoleon, 
proposing an armistice as " the best means of carrying 
into effect the pacific wishes of the French Emperor." 
To this proposal, after another fruitless attempt had 
been made to open a direct communication with the 
Czar, Napoleon at last consented. A preliminary truce 
for thirty-six hours was signed on the 1st of June ; and 
after some tempestuous debates, which threatened more 
than once to terminate even these minor negotiations, 
the celebrated armistice of Neumark, or Poischwitz 
rather, was finally ratified on the 4th of the same month. 
But though Napoleon abandoned Breslau, and made 
several, and for him very unusual, concessions on this 
occasion, the truce was soon perceived to be only a feeble 
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raj of sunshine, bursting through storm-charged clouds, 
to gladden the blood-steeped earth with a transient gleam 
of hope. The torrents of " red rain" which had be- 
dewed the fields of Liitzen and Bautzen, had not cleared 
the political horizon ; and few could anticipate a per- 
manent peace while the fortunes of war remained so 
closely balanced, and while both contending parties were 
equally sanguine in their hopes of yictory, and belieyed 
they could still establish their high and adverse claims 
by gallant deeds and force of arms. 
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